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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 

Read at the Anniversary Meeting, 25th May. 

The Coancil have to report that since the last Anniversary 
Meeting there have been elected 40 new Members. There have 
occurred 29 vacancies, of which 13 are by death, and 16 by re- 
signation ; and the Society now consists of 695 Members, besides 
40 Honorary and 22 Corresponding Members. 

Finances. — It having been found that, notwithstanding the 
efforts made to keep the expenditure of the Society within its in- 
come, this desirable end had not been effected, a Special General 
Meeting of the Society was convened on the 13th of May, when, 
as a means of increasing the income, it was resolved, — 

1. That the compositions to be taken hereafter in lieu of 

annua] payments, be 25/., exclusive of the admission fee, 
instead of 17/. 

2. That the Journal be no longer delivered gratis to Mem- 

bers, but sold to them at a price not exceeding 4«. the 
part, or 8«. the aimual volume. 

Arrears. — Notwithstanding the exertions made by the Secre- 
tary and the Collector to recover the arrears due to the Society, 
they amounted, on the 1st of January of the present year, to 
453/., of which it has been found impossible to recover, up to 
the present date, more than 76/. ; and as there are fresh defaulters 
every year, it seems hopeless to expect that all subscriptions will 
ever be regularly paid. 

Money Grants, — Although the Council have, from the state of 
the Society's funds, been unable to make any Money Grants 



vi . ' .• * Report of the Council 

during thirpa^t year, yet they have, through their influence, suc- 
ceeded iA'&Sbrding assistance to two travellers from whose exer- 
tions tH^.Vrust material accessions may be made to geographical 
knowlbdjrei A Itf 111 hak b^h railed by iilbstrijlkion tO eiitbk Mr. 
Puncan to continue his labours in Western Africa ; and scarcely 
hact'lhis been done when a fresh call on the Council was made 
.*tp*<ehable Mr. Brockman, who had for some time been attempting 
.J to penetrate into the interior of Hadramaut, to take advantage of 
\a favourable opportunity which occurred for jprosecuting his pur- 
' pose, but which he must forego for want of sufficient funds, having 
already expends his private resourcesi On this occasioti the 
Council appealed to Her Majesty*s Government, and to the Court 
of Directors of the East tndia Conipany, (torn each of which they 
received the liberal donation of iDO/., inaking up the sum Stated 
by Mr. Brockman as requisite to provide the necessary means for 
his journey ; and the sum of 200/. has accordingly beert lodged 
at the Banker's, to answer the calls to that amount ttrhich Mr. 
Brockman has been authorised by the Council to make on the 
Society. 

Royal Donation. — Of the two gold M^als fotming tb^ donation 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty, tbat called the Patron's Medal 
has been awarded to Professor A. Th. V. Middendorff. of the 
University of Kiew, for his explorations in Northern ^d Eastern 
Siberia ; and that called the Founder *s Medal to Count P. E. de 
Strzelecki, for his explorations in the sotith -eastern portion of 
Australia, and his valuable publicatioil, in which he h^ consigned 
the results of his observations*. 

Private Donations, — The Council have again to express their 
grateful sense of the liberality of James Ale^&nder, Esq., who has 
made a fourth donation of 50/. to the Society. 

JoumaL — ^The Journal, during^ th^ past year, h&s be^n con- 
tinued with regularity ; and the Council hftve to announce that 
they propose to effect a reduction of ihd expense of that publica- 
tion : first, by a limitation of the number of illustrations ; and, 
secondly, by having obtained from the printer a further reduction 
in the cost of printing. 



Report of the Council, 

Library, — The accessions to the library since the last Anni- 
rersary Meeting consist of 260 books and pamphlets; 100 sheets 
of maps and charts, of which latter 46 have been presented by 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, with their usual 
liberality. 

In coiiclnsion, the Council beg to express the hope that, from 
tbe effect of the new resolutions respecting the payment for the 
Journal^ and the reductions which will be effected in its cost, and 
from the increafe in the amount of the compositions, which it is 
anticipated will increase proportionately the number of annual 
lubscribers, and also from a diminution in the rent for apart- 
ments, when th« time for which our present rooms are held shall 
expire, the financial state of the Society will be so improved as to 
eiudde the Council to carry out tbofe objects which they have 
ever been anxious to effect for the progress x>f jgeography. 
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dcfSeMDoet, 1845. 4tDi. Paria. • • • .j Scuwocs, Paris. 
DmrscBuVolkfl-Kalender, 1846. Von F. W.Qubitx. Svo.) r.8iuddkii Km 

8iiS4iot aobre a Stetiftica dai PoMetaoet Portagaezas no ultra) 
Mar. 2 ▼. 8?o. Liitxw, 1844 • .1 

STHMoeBAPHT. — ^Des Races Humainei ; ou Bl^meotB d^thno-l !«• * t n«u« 

graphic Pte J. J. DHalloy. «to. Parii, 1845 ^] n.d.J.U Halloy. 



Etudes fur THiitoire Priiniti?e dei Races 



Oc4aiiieanes et Amiricainei. Par G. D'Eichtfaal.^ 8?o. } M* D*Eichthal. 
Paris, 1845 

Gramaiica Inglesa, reducida k Viente 



Siete Leccionet. Por Don los4 de Urcnlln. 8ro.>I>onlo9DEURCULLu. 
Cadis, 1845 

Hieroglyphic Inscriptions. Part I. folio.) The Syro-Eqyptian 



!i M.] 



Ptttdishedby the Syro-Egyptian Society, 1845 . •) Socimr. 

Leltre sur T Utility des Mus^ Bthnogra-l 



pliiqaes dans les Stats Europfens. Par tf. P. F. de> M . Johaxd. 
Sieboki. 8?o. pamphlet. 1845 • .J 



* Memoir on the Language and Inhabitants of) g « 

Lord North's Island. By John Pickering, President of V **£"• ^"^^^^ 

the American Academy. 4tQ. Cambridge, Mass., 1845 j J^vekbtt. 

M6moire de la Soci^t6 Bthnologiqne de^ EnmoLoaiCAL 



Paria. Vol.lL 8vo. Paria, 1845 . • ./ Society op Paris. 

Notes on the Iroquois; or Contributions 



the Statistics, Aboriginal History, Antiquities, and Ge- f H. R. SoiiooLCEAPT» 
nenU Bthn^ogy of Western New York. By H. R.f Sao. 

Schoolcraft 9vo. New York, 1846 . .) 

On the Languages and Dialects of Abyasinia^ 



and Countries to the South. By C. T. B«ke. From I Vk n t ii..r. 
the Proceedings of the Hiilological Society for April, f "'' ^* * ' ""*• 
1845. 8yo. Pamphlet, 1845 J 

Recherches sur rHhftoire de VAnfliropologie.) M. TivrEN de 

ParM.Viyiea. «va Pamphlet .| ftr.MAEriH. 

Transactions of fiie American Ethnological) AvniCAii Ethno- 



Society. Vol. 1. 8?o. New York, 1845 • . .j logical Society. 

Vocabulary of the Soahili lAugu^ge. From] mi^ o^ »,^.«^ 
: r 4k^ A..^:«.» a«.j««- ^« n I The Hon. Edward 



&e Memoirs of the American Academy. 4to. Cam-> '^^'ZZ^ 
bridge, Mass., 1845 J *•▼»«". 

Final Report of J. R. Brodhead to procure and transcribe) j, YrmiK 

DocumenU in Europe relative to the Colonial Hbtory>„,_^„,^^, j?r"„„_ 
of the State of New Vork. 8yo. Albany, 1845 ^JHi«torical Society. 

FoRBioNQuarterlyReriew, to June, 1846. 8vo. 

Gboorapht. — ^Bidletinde la Saci4t6 de O^ographie, rto April,) Tie GBocRArHicAL 

1846. 8yo. « - i Sooistk, Paris. 

Curiosities of Physical Geogruihy. 1st Series. 



By W.'Wittiofa. In Km|^fa We^ Volume. 8ra 
1846 

■■■ Joomalof the Roydl Geographical Soeictj. VoL 
XV.pta.lanA2. 8yo. 



W. Wittich, Esq. 



Xr. I. PniTun. 



TttUt 0/ Booka. Dmor4. 
iiinMH4i-iii, -HUUiifv dn l>tfriiuvertai G^o0ni|]liique« dn Na-1 

iiiMM SiiiiiiHciiiift dam let Pirenet Paitiet du Monde, t H. Vitiekdi 

IVir L \ ivirn ilr St. Martin. Ari^. Yol. I. Pt 3, um1| 9r. M Ainsr. 
U. Sio. raffia. IM^ • • • . • .J 

. ...-.._« Jihrt^lvticht d« G«cigimphi«elwii Vcieint ml Gkmiahical 
ft^Allkfutl \ M. NirunierJjhr^raiiff 1^44-45 . . jSocUTT, FB4>srwr. 

.— ■ rt!*;nm^tt.«m^*f thf Bwiibttv GtMti tphkal Society.] „ ^ 

K.vm >Ui. iSit. ti' Fe*narT,'l»4«. Bt*. BoinUr,^ Bombay Gio- 
l*4'> . * . . '. . . .1 °«^^">«CAL SocniL 

- < M*w!*j(i>M ttalli:« nci^nasnenti di Geopafia e] 

szH' ^t . 4 l\ -.ijk J \. lU:bi.' Raurcoitt e ordinari da>MM. A. ft B. Buil 

-^ N v.»v*V \-. .i!e§ iw VoYvset «c dcs Scienecii __ _. 
vivxx-* -• S v^ Vu- V. \^W.i; S:. Mirtin. Cin-- 3r\iTUSDB 
;..:•«!<•*. J.unfc«> » D^-wnxD«t SvuL 1*44 .| St. Mawij. 

^..»o V AC i.\-*rLr«uue Vi«co»c:c3« eseqaitel 
j:i" >t v^v »' r-t>x-i"-- --iT !<« Km? iIT Epoca' 

^^•.,« . '.:,. c^:ntT. fijr <ii9 r« 4/ Scfaowlswl StimebtB. SfoM^ 
'«\ v..-.». S. 3a^^ *.i.. -Vw \itfv^'^7 . •> Eiq. 

^ . • .. I*^ viNs. icj v>-e^iii «nro SepL,? Count Gilsrifi 
vt.. .., -■ VH- . .- ""t-r*. '*r . "<"Iiiao. I?45 .f daHsssc. 

^ ^. ^^.. ^ ;G»oa>fiicAi Sociin. 

i^»*w^ ^ .•»' *■-■». xv«c^ ■& ^i'»:n. Xj. I^ Tas Gcolmkai 
"^ • '*^- -» ^ximr or Dcius. 

\ v- » » ,• . -M ■ * ^v -<-.•- ,... « ^r:' ^,^r&4lt« una; ^ »-. --_ « 
.. ... ^ • .V ^ -.-i ; ^ 5f. Di»ca.Biq. 

.Ax -, . ^. M. DATixic. 



\ " ^. SodBirau-a. 



Library of the Royal Geographical Society J xvii 



Tititt of B99kM, . Domor*. 

"^■ILOSOPHICAL Proceedings of the Royal Societj. No. 6J . The Rot4l Socimr. 
BoABTnLT Reriew, to June, 1846 (in oontbnAtion) • . John Moriat, Eiq. 

Ravpokt mn Nom de la Comini«ian du Prix Annuel poor lal 

Dtoouverte la plus importante en G^ogiaphie en 1841. > M. Jomard. 

8ra pamphlet 1843 ) 

■ 1 (ait ii la Soci6t^ de G^ogiaphie torle Relief du) j.^ 

Mont Blanc. Ex6cut6 par M. S&ie. 8ro. pamph. 1845. ) ^^^^' 

ttmcammcuEM Hittoriquet, Critiques et BibliogFaphiquea turl 

Am^ric Vespuce et set Voyages. Par M. le Vicomte>Vicomie Samtabkm. 

deSantarem. 8yo. Paris, 181!^ . . • .) 

Sbqistration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths in Massa-) , « jxr^^^^^^u 
chusetts. The Third Report. By J. G. Palftey. 8vo. } ^' ^' wohcksteb, 
1846 . . ... . . J ^• 

SoTAL Society of Edinburgh Transactions. Vol. 16. Part l.\ 

4to. 1845 1 The Rotal Socirrr 

' Proceedings. Not. 25 & S6, and| or Boinbueoh. 

.Contents. 8?o. Edinburgh, 1844 and *4d . J 

SiXTa Annual Report of the Registrar-General. 1844. 8to. Geo. Graham, Esq. 

Statutical Data for Forming Troops and Maintaining them» i^„„„ u,Tm.» i?-« 
in good Health in different Qimates and Localities. By \ JO"™ "^"j *»1- 
Assistant Siu-geon E. Balfour. 8to. pamphlet • . ) 

^i.*|rato /°r^ 1 '^f"^ ^^: ^°';|St«.»riCAL SociKxr. 

Tables of Logarithms to Six Places ; containing Logarithms of) 

Numbers from 1 to 10,000. By Lieut Raper, R.N. I Lieut. Rapbb, R.N. 
8vo. 1846 J 

Tbateljlbbs* Magasine. No. 1. June, 1845 • . TheEniTOB. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Royal Cornwall PolytechnicLil^t.^^fili.^t'''^. 

8ociety.l844. 8.o. 1845 .. . \ -f ■^"S>L^ir 
Vbbhandlunobn der ersten Versammlung Deutscher und IThb Societt op Geb- 

Auslandischer Orientalisten in Dreaden. 1844. 4to.f man and Foebion 

Leipsig, 1845 ' Oeientalxsts. 

VoTAOES autour du Monde et Naufrages Cil^bres. Par le) ^i t 

Captne. G. Lafond (deLurcy). 8 t. 8vo. Paris, 1844/ ^P*' ^'O'*'*- 

ZooLOOiCAL Society *s Proceedings, from January, 1844. tolrr 

May, 1845. 8vo. . . . . . ' .pooLOGicALSociETT. 



MAPS, CHARTS, &c. 

EUROPE. 

Bavabia.— Topographical Survey of Bavaria. Sheets Tann,! „ ^ 

Bamberg, Bruckcnau, Windsbeim, Wolfstein, Rothen-> "" Majesty the 

burg. 6 Sheets. 1845 . . . . J Kino of Bavabia. 

Belgium.— Carte et Tableau Statistiquft des Chemins de Ferl t|, „ 

ex6cut6s, conc«d6s, et projet^ en Belgique. Par M.> "' Vandbb- 
Vandermaelen. aSheei. ^846 . . . ./ «^«'»''- 



Carte des Routes ezistantes arant 1785, ex^cul 



depuis sous les regimes Fran^ais et Neerlandais eti Idem, 

par le Ghmvemeinent Beige jusqu'ft 1840. ~ 

finuelles. 1846 

VOL. XVI. 



ex£cut6s\ 
indais etI 
1 Sheet, r 



j^ii Ifi^rom iff^Mog^l (y<9Cgri^pfdeal &m^^ 



lI.TAjnM 






iftfjM, CkartM, 8fe. 

BiL0iiJ«.— ToTOgiBfiuca^.lUFofBdciim. Sbeete Vflros^l 
~ A0^i^Tcr¥iitren,andrBnvMilci .• ^ ^: , ^ ni 

Bbitisb Isus. — Chart of Fidttow Hvboar. Bjd. Ott. I845| 

— lUilvray Map of Kngland, Walei, and 8oot-l ** j^^ ^ 



Htdboobat 
OmGK 



land. 



^ to ihe T^viilaiMlBiirTey of the GomitjtLoBD Luvm 



ofCofk 
MtDmnoAif KAH^I^ OD 'die #drCMi< ^flNilir 

Gairorifiipltt . . ■ C 

^^ PonnlflaDda '. . 

- Salooiki and Eriflot Bays 



Italj 



- Chart of Capt KatijBalt A» Venetieo 
. Venetico to Cape lialea . 

-4- Akefaoiagetoii the W.<)o8ft at 



Hydkoobai 
Opficb. 



NoBTH SBA.->Cha(t 0f dit Momte of dM^ 
1945 . I . . . . ' . 



Hfd. Off. 



NoBWAT.— S^ial Kkart over en deri af dn Notdke Kjit) 
Norway. In^Sbaeti.' 17». ( 

Sabdinia. — Carta deft* leola e Tegoo di Sardigna. Dal li. Oen.1 y^ General !• 



Robbbt8bh 

as- 



In 2 Sheets. Parit 



Comte Alberto de la Marmora, 
and Turin, 1846 • • • * • • 
SiciLT.— -Atlai de l*Btna. Fte W. 8w de WaltMafaaaeen. 
,^Ffaiean. . folia. Godfiogen, 1846 • 



JyLGi 



IbMabm 



n m. W.8 

• ) Waltsbahai 



ASIA. 
BoBH BO.~Chart of Api Point to Sarlvak. Hyd. Off. 



Banjermaeing Martapoera en een gedeelte der lAwut- \ 

Landen. 1B45 1 

^— Gesigtm nm eenige eilanden en Knstihreken in de | 
StraatSonda ) 

■ Kaart van de Koit en Binneilanden Tan Banjer-1 

mating behoorende tot de Rene in het auidelijke ge- > 

deelte van Borneo. Door Solomon M&ller. 1 Sheet . | 

China.— Chart of the Canton River. Sheets 2 to 6. Hyd.) 

Off. . .; 

Indian Ocban. — Chart of Sinnigoon Harboor and Jahore) 
Channel. Hyd. Off. f 

Axafura Sea corrected to 1843 . 

Punjab.— Map of the Sikh Territory and the nreteetod Sikh) 
States m the oeighboarhood of the SaUej. By John> 
Walker J 

^— — - Map of the Routes through the Pni^b and the «d-^ 
jacent States. By James Wyld 

Theatre of War in the Punjab .... 

- Sketch of the Positiiins of the British and Sikh 



Armies on the Sullcj 
Sketch of the BatUe of Sobraon 



Htdbogbaf 
Officb. 



M. S. Muu 



Idem. 

Htdroobapi 
Ofpicb. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Trb Hon. S 
India Comp 



Mr. Jambs V 



D 
\ Dr. A. Bois. 



XIX 



ilfa/M, Ckartt, 8^. Zhmon. 

Toutr.— Sdmological Map fit I kt nfp mn Tfoa^Mj. By Dr. A. 
fioo^ WithB(.B(m«il€.S.Notw 



AFRICA. 

AfucA, Win- CoAst.— €hart of Gape Thne Pobt^ Azimi 

^y • • • • • • • • •! Htosogbaphic 

— — — — ^ Cachcco riT« • • • . ( Office. 

PortAksiiflfHrCailinoted) J 

MAiooco.~CmrU dell' Impcgro di Bffarocco^ formate e dtMrilte> Count Gaiauo db 
d'I.6ribeigl«Hemw. 18)4 1 Sheet . • .} Hucso. 



AMERICA. 

AiRuci, NoBTB.-— Chart of LaoMlin Harbour. 1845 

. ChalenrBi^ • 

— ■ Miramichi Baj. Sheet2 • 

' Quebec to St Chiix • • \ Htdvoobaphic 

at. C^ix to BatiicaD . .[ Officb. 

— — Hillaborough Bay(Priiiee Edward I 

Maud), Charlotte*! Teim • • • . 
■ Boaaeea laland 

OmoBw— Proile of die Route from the Mouth of the ColniiH I ri n 

WaRifer. Tiom Ca|it Ftemoot. 1 iheet . J Dr. Holland. 

■"li^Sl'^lSrJ^^^^ Mr.,AMBSW.LO. 

liHTiD 9TATBg.~Cerographic Mapi of tiie United Stetei. 12) Stdnbt E. Mobsb, 

Maps. ByS. Morw,Eiq j Em}. 

Topographical Map of MaMachusettiy madel - „ w^«^„^„„ 

by order of tEe L^uiUture. By 8. Borden, with aV ''^' WoBCEfTBB, 

Geological Map by E. Hitchcock . . . .J '^^' 

' — Idem Hon. E. Eitbbett. 

Wbt IvoiBg.— Cape Haiti Harbour i Hydbogbaphic 

Chilca Port and Port Etchet . . .) Office. 



POLYNESIA. 

Aditialia«— Chart of the Albert River, Gulf of Carpentaria • 
— -— — ^ Victoria River • . . • . 
-^ Barrier Reefs from Raine Itlaiid to Cape 

York, NJB. Coaet Sheet 3 

• — — — ^ Endeavour Straiti. 1846 • 

— Houtmani Rocki • • • • 

— Swan River . . . . • 

Princew Royal Harbour 

' PdrtUmd Bay 

"" Port Weftem • . • . • 

"■ — *■ Comer Inlet ..... 

Banks*! Strait 

— ■ — -^■^— — Cape Moreton to Northumberland Island, 

corrected 



Hydboobaphic 
Office. 



b2 
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■MMhi^^^^it^'Is^^^mi^J^i^it^S 



Map; Ckaria, Sec, Donors. 

AosTRAUA. — ^Van DIeinen*s Land, correctad ti|L1841 • 

Tamaf ftW^^Wrrectedto 1840 

Maa^iiMWXaiar . 



Koombanah Bay and Letcbenaolt Inlet 



Htdbooraphic 
Officb. 



Pacific— Kitti Harbour, Caroline Illi0d«C|'1)fIf . 

WORLD. 

WoiLD. — Mapof the World on Mercator's Projection. By) « j Wvld 
Jame«l¥ild. In 4 sheets f 

Map of the World on Mero^V^Pi(:S^^on, shuwingl 

the Britisb Possessions, Steam NaTijration, ^c, By> Smith Btans, Esq. 
Smith Evans. 1846 . . : . V .J 

•« . 1 1 . 1 Count GrIperg de 

Mappamonda. 1 sheet . . ,nitff&rj* • •} Hemso? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Th« Physical Atbs; a Series of ^/Hf^gj^i^^Nviifthe Geo-] 
gfapbscal Distribution of Natiinl Phenomena, By H. > 
Birtlii^s atid A. K: JdfaiUtoi.^oli<|, parU Ifi^h . f < 

Pw6niJl*ttf»'titfcWifictfBifli^^,lB«^^ i . 1* " .Rev. Mr. Sheepshank. 

Portrait ofGideonColquhoun, Esq. .... . S. A. Hart, Esq., R A. 

Portrait of Christopher Columbus .^^"'^/>^J^. . , M. Jomard. 

.. ^ ■ -i ■■ -.H jTuioJl 

.-.-I . ■ ...! ....!.>; 
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SrKtHenl. •^•^•■^- ' ' -■-•{■i'--^ 



LOBD COLCHESTEB. 

Sir John Babbow, Burt, KJRJS. .1 .^R. I, M^f^H^oiy, Utq^ li\BJit. 
W. J. Hamilton, 1^., M.P. | Cap^ W^ H. Smytu,,R.N., F.R,Sw 

.■ . • • .- . , .-J • • 

Crtailurrr. 

Robert Biddulpu, Esq. 

emitted. 

Sir George T. Staunton, Bart, F.R.S. | W. R. Hamilton, Esq., F.R.S. 
Robert Biddolfh, Esq. 

decretarif^. 
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Cllitor of 3(oumaI. 
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Sir George Back, R.N. 

Jamct Bandinbl, Esq. 
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Barlne. Rjchl Hon. Francis Thorn- 
hill, MP. 
•Baring, John, Esq, 

Baring, Thomas, Esq* 

Barnard, Lieitt.-Gen. Sir Andrew, 

acB, 

3arnewaU» Colonel 



^Ba 



Bam-ow, Sir John, Barl^F.R.S^L.S 
4 Barrow, John, Esq. 
Bate,'Mr.R.H. 
♦Bate man, James, Esq. 
Bftume, Pettr, Esq. 
Beak, Wm„ Esq. 
Beaufort, Cftplain F., R.N., FRS. 

Corr, Inst. France 
Becher; Captain A, B., R,N. 
*Beckford, Francia, K%q. 
*Beeihey, Cagtain Frederick, R.N., 

F.R.S. 
•Belchi-r, Capt. Sir Edward, RN., 
RG.S. 
SO Beke, C. T.. Esf]. 
♦Bell, James C.C, Esq. 
Bennett, John Joseph, Esq. 
Bennett, Willi am, Esq. 
Benson, Rev, Christopher, M^.A. 
Bent him, George, Esq., FXJ8. 
Bentky, R., Esq, 

Best, Captain the Hon Thomas, R N. 
Bfst, the Hon. and Rev. Samuel 
♦Bethune, Captain C. Brinkwater, 
KM. 
60 Belts, Mr. John 

♦Bexley, Lord, M.A., F.R.S*, &c. 
*Biddulj>h. Robert, Esq, 
Biixh, Jonathan, E^iq. 
Biscoe, John, Esq., RN- 
■Bluckwood, Capt, F. P., R.N, 
'Blake. William, Esq., M.A., F.R,S , 

•Blanshardt Henry, Esq. 
♦BUuw, WilliaraH., E^q. 
♦Blewitt, Ocfavian, Esq., F.G.S. 
70* Bliss, KredtTick, Exq. 
♦Blimt, Joseph. Esq. 
♦Borratlaile, Ahraham, Esq. 

Borradaile, Wiiham, Esq. 

Borrer, Dawsun, Esq. 
•Botfield, Beriah, Esq., F.R.S., G.S. 

Bot^ er, George, Esq. 

Bowles, Admiroi William, R.N,, 
C.B. 

Bowles, Colonel 

Boyd, John, Esq. 
80* Boyd, Edward Lennux, Esq. 

Braira, Henry Thomas, Esq. 
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Brandroth, Uff t.H. RQwlan4» JLE. 
•BreretdB. lUv. Dr,. F.SA . . ..... 

♦Breton. Lieutenant W. H./R-N. ' " 
♦Brisbane, Sir Tliom^ M, G.CLB., 

F.R.S, L. and R. thS. 
♦Brockeiton, William. Esq,. F.R.S. 
*Brodie, Sir B: Collin*. Bart,, FlRS. 
♦Brpk^ Ca]ltftin Sir PlilUi^ I^N- 
BrW)k«, Sir Arthuf deC^pdl, Bart., 
M.A..F.R.S,G.a^LJS(. -, . 
90 ♦Brooke, James. Esq. ..,. 

♦Brookinjr. T. H., Ksq. 
Brown, John. Esq. 
♦Brown, Robert, Esq.» Hon. D.C.I^, 
F.R.S., JU am) S., and R.r.A., 
V.P.L.S.;Corr. InsL Fr., Ac. St. 
Petersb., Ae. Berlin 
♦Brown. Wade, Esq. 

Bryden, William. Esq. 
♦Buchan, John H., Esq. 
Buist, Oeor^e, Esq. 
Biiller, Captain Wentworth, R.N. 
♦Bullock, Captain F., R.N. 
100 Bunbury, £. H., Esq. 

♦Burlington, Earl of, M.A.»F.U.S., 

G.S. 
♦Burncy,Rev. Chas. P., D.D., F.R.?.^ 

s. A., L.S., as., &c. 

♦Burtpn, Alfred, Esq. 

♦BnHon, Decimui,]&q.,F.ILS., a A., 

GS. 
Burton, S. S., Esq. 
♦Bute, Most Noble John, Marqaess 

of. Earl of Dumfries, K.T. 

C. 

♦Cabbell. B. B., Esq., F.RS., F.S.A. 
♦Cabbell, Thomas, ksq, 
Caddy, Captain, R.A. 
1 10* Camden, Marquess of 
^Campbell, Jamen, Esq. 
♦Campbell, James, Esq, jun. 
♦Cartwright, Samuel, Esq., F.G.S. 
♦Carnarvon, the Earl of 
Cary, Capu the Hon. Plantasrenet, 

R.N. 
Cary, John, Esq. 
*Chiidwick, H. M^ Esq. 
♦Chapman, Captain, R.A., F.R.S. 
Chapman, Sir M. Lowther, Bart., 
MJ. 
120 ChapmaiH Thomaa, Esq., F.R.8., 
F.SwA. 
Charters. Major S.,R.A. 
^Chatterton, Sir William, Bart. 
•Cheaney, Col., R.A., F.R.S. 
Qhjp(iei4er» the very Rev.theDean Of 



;>^£;hnroh, W. H., Esq. 
♦Claik, Sir James, Hart. 
♦Clarke» Sir Chas. M.. BarU F.I 
♦Cl|i{rerine, William, Esq. 
Cle^nd.' Maior-Geoeral 
I30^Clerl[, Sir George, Bart., DX 
^.^JUJ..G.a..fiBc. 
Gierke, Major T. H. Sha^e 

K.«, F.H.S. 
^liffe, the Hon. Robert 

Ebutn, Admiral the Right I 
r Gcorice, G.C.B.. GXr.U., F. 






% 



Cbckerell, J. Pepys, 



♦Cocks, Reginald S. T, U^ 
♦Codtllngton, Rev. H., M JL, F.I 

a?. 

♦Cofj^n, Captain R., Indian Nsev 
•Colby, Col., R.E., LL.D., PJRJ 

apd K, GJS., M.R.I.A. 
Colchester, Captain Lord, R.N. 
140 CoYebrooke, Major-Gen. Sir ^ 
R,A. 
♦Qolebrooke, Sir E. T., Bart. 
♦Coflett, William Rickford, Esq. 
Co^uhoun, J., Esq. 
♦Co^iihoun, Lieut.-CoU J. N., R 

F.RS. 
Colquhoun, Gideon, Esq. 
. .Cp^yhbun, Patrick, Esq., MJl> 
.:' Uoi3HnelI, John, Esq. 
♦Coriybeare, the Rev. W. D., M 

F.R.S. 
♦Cook, James. Esq. 
150 Cooley, W. D., Esq. 

♦Cooper, Capt. D. S.. 1 st Royal Ki 
♦Corianoe, Frederick. Esq. 
Corry, Right Hon. H. T. 
Craiic, G. L., Esq. 
♦Craufunl, Captain W., R.N. 
♦Crawfurd, J., Esq., F.R.S., G.S., ; 
Croft, Sir Archer D., Bart. 
Cross, Mr. J. 

♦Cubitt, William, Esq., F.R.S. 
leo^Cubitt, William, Esq. 
Cumming, William, Esq. 
Cundell, G. C, Esq. 
♦Cunningham, George Godfrey, B 
♦Curties, John, Esq. 
♦Curtis, Timothy, Esq. 
Curzon, the Hon. Robert 
Curson, the Jjion. Robert, jun. 



D' Arcy. Colonel, K.S.L., F.S.A. 
♦Dartmouth, the Earl of 
170 Darner, Colonel the Hon. George 
D., M.P. 
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•Darwin, Chwks, Esq., F R.8.,G.a 

Davis, Sir John Fninej\ Bat!. 
^Dftwnay, th<? Hon. Pay an 
•Dawson, Captain R K.. RE. 

Dc Beauvoir, R. Benyon. Esq, . ^ 
♦rv Grey, Earl, KS.A. ' 

De la Beche, Sir Henry Thomas 

De Mauley, Lord 

Denison, Capt. W. T., R.E. 
l80*Denti]&n, Captarn the Hon. J., R-N. 

D^by. the Earl of, M. A » Pref . Z.S, 
►^ •De Rom. Captain the Hon, J, R 
Frederick. R,N. 

Dickenjion, Francis H., E?iq. 
. ♦Dickenson, J., Esq , F.R.S, 

Dickenson, Coi. Bomb. Eng^. 

Dick*on. Peter, Esq. 
'Digbv, John, Esq, 
•Diike. Charles Wenfworth, Esq. 

Diike, C. Wentworfh, Esq., iaiu 
|§0» Dillon, J. H., Esq. 
•Divert, K. Esq., M.P. 

Dixon, Lieut.-Col. Charles, RE* 
•Dodd, George, Esq., MP. 
♦Doilond. Georp;e. Esq., F.R.S. 

Donaldson, Rev. John W. 

Doratt,8ir J..hn, M.D. 

Doubled a\\ Edward, Esq. 

Dou^Iai.Lieiit.-GenerJiiSir Howard, 
Bart., GX.B., G.C.M.G., F.R.S., 

•Downe, Viscount 
00*Doyl€» Colonel Carlo 

•Drach, Solomon Moses, Eaq. 

Drummontlt Colonel John 

Drury, Capt. Byron, R N. 

Du Cane. Captain, R.N. 
•Duckett, Sir Geo., Bart., M,A., 
F.R.8., G.S., &c. 

Dockworth. Sumuel, Esq. 
•Dttndas,!heHon. Capf. R. S., RN. 
•Dundas, D., Esq.. M.P. 



Bast nor. Viscount, M.P. 
llCr'Ebnngton, Viscount, M.P. 
•Echlin, W. L., Esq. 
♦Edwards, Thomas Grove, Esq, 
♦EpeHon, Lord Francis. M P., V.G.S. 
Ellenborough, The Right Hon. lUe 

Earl or 
Elliot, Rear- Admiral the Hi^n. 

Georee* F.RS. 
•Elliot, Rev. C. B., F.R.S. 
Elliott, Thomas, E»q. 
^Elphinstone. J. F, Esq. 



•Elphinstone, ttw Hon. Mount-Stuart 
*i20 Enderby, Charles, Esq. 
Enderby, George. E«iq. 
*Enj?!iih, Henry, Esq. 
EngiskiUen, Earl of, F.R.S., G,S. 
JUtconrt, Thomas G. Bucknall, Esq. 

.M.P..Hon. I?.C.L. 
Eatcourt, JLieut.*Col, J. B, fl.* 43r4 

Rem, 
*Evans, Captain George, R,N. 
♦Evans, W.. Esq. 
Evans» Rev. Henry Herbert 
Everi^sti Colotiel 
230* Everett, James, Esq., F,A*S. 
Everelti J. Hague. Esq. 
Ewer, Walter, Esq. 



Falconer, Thomas, Esq,, F.G.S. 
Fanshawe, Colond, RjS.» C.B. j 

•Fellows, Sir Charles I 

•Fergusson, James, Esq. Q.ff 

Fielding, H. B., E»q. 
,Findlay, Aiexander, Esq. 
•FindUy, Alex, Gr<;o. jun., Esq. 
240 Fitton, William Henir, Esq., M.D., 
KR.S., G.S., L.S. 
•fits-J«nie<i, Capt Jamfrs, 1LN. 
Fitz-Hoy, Captain, R.N„ F.A.S. 
Fitx William, the Kififht Hon, Earl 
Forster, Edw., Esq,, F:E.S.. L.S.» 
&c, 
•Forster, Wdliam Edward, Esq. 
Forster, Ri?T. Chartes, B.D. 
Forsyth, William. Esq. 
•Fowler. Captain. R.N. 
♦Fox. Colonel C. R., M.P. 
:2 50*Franklin, Captain Sir J., R.N., 
F.R.S . D.C.L., KG,8. 
Fraser, Colonel John 
Frere, Bartholomew, Esq. 
Frerv, George, Esq., jun. 
•Frere, Rev. Temple 
Frere. William E^hvard, Esq. 
Fresh field. J. W., Esq., F,E,S., 

F.GS. 
Fuller, Jt>hn. Esq. 



•Grsge, Vice-Admiral Str Wm* 
Galloway, General. E.LC.S, 
aen^Garry, Nicholas, Esq., F.H.S. 

Gs.scai^e. Capt., Ceylon Rifle Bri- 
trade 
♦Gawler, Liculenant- Colonel, K,H. 
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*6ibbes, Ghafkt, Eiq. 
*6ipps, ICajor Sir George, K.B. 
Gladdish, William, Bsq. 
•Gladstone, William, Esq. 
*Gtoding, Jaroe^, Esq. 
Goldsmid, Sir I. L.. Bart.» FJtS., 

.G a, &a 
^Gooden, James, Esq., F.SA. 
270 Gore, Capt. the Hon. R, R.N. 
Gould, Captain Fhincis A* ' 
Gould, John. Esq., F.R.S. 
*Gowen, James Robert, Esq^ F.G.S. 
*Graharo, the Rif^htHon. Sir James, 

Hart,M.P^F.KS.,&e. 
*Gray. John Edw., Esq, F.R.S., 

F.G.S., H.S. 
^Graves, Captain, R.N. 
Greene, Thomas, Esq., M.P. 
Greenough, G. B., Esq.. F.RS., 

L.8., V.PXS.S. 
*Grenvil1e, Right Hon. Thomas, 
F.S.A. 
280*Gres8well, Rev. Ricliard, M.A., 
F.RS. 
*Grey, Right Hon. Sir Charles 
*Grey, Captain George, 83rd Regt. 
*Grey. Ralph WilUam, Esq. 
Griffith, John, E«q. 
Griffith, Richard Clewin, Esq. 
Griffiths, George R., Esq. 
•Grover, Captain, F.RS., F.RA.S. 
Gubbins, Charles, Esq. 
♦Gumev, Hudson. Esq., F.RS.. V.P. 

s.a: 

H. 

290*Haddington, Right Hon. Earl of 
*Halford, the Rev. Thomas 
Halifax, Thomas, Esq. 
Hallam, Henry, Esq., M.A., F.RS. 
Hamilton, J. J. E., Esq. 
Hamilton, Terrick, E^q. 

* Hamilton, William Richard, Esq., 

F.RS., V.P.S.A.. M.R.S.L. 

* Hamilton, Captain H. G., RN. 
Hamilton. W. J.. Esq., F.G.S., M.P. 
Hamilton, Captain John, E.I.C.S. 

300 Hamilton, W. A. B., Capt. RN. 

Hammond, George, Esq. 
^Hammond, William, Esq. 

Hammersley, Charles, Esq. 
♦Hanmer, Sir John, Bart.,F.K.S. 
*Harcourt, Et^erton, Esq. 
♦Harding, Col. George, R.E., C.B. 

Hardinir, Edward, Esq. 
♦Harriott, Major T. G. 
♦Harrison, Benjamin, Esq. 
310 Harrison, Thomas, Esq., F.G.S. 



Hanrey, Mijor Edward 
Hanrey, W. S., Esq.. R.N. 

♦ Hat hoim, George Esq. 

♦Hatchett, Charles £tq.. 1 

RS.B., &e. 
Hawdon, Jot., Esq. (SjdBej 

Hawkins, Dr. Blisset, F.R8 
♦Hawkins, J., Esq. 

Rawtrey, Rev.Dr. 
♦Hay, Robert Wm., Esq., F.R 
320 Heame, John, Esq. 

Henderson, J^ Bsq. 
♦HeneaG:e, Edward, Eiiq. 
*Henry, Dr. Charles 
♦Herbert, Captain Sir Thomai 

Herbert, Hon. E. 

Herbert, Jacob, Esq. 

Herbert, John Maurice, Esq 
♦Herbert, the Hon. Sidney 

Hessey, James Augustus, Bi 
330* Hey wood, James, Esq. 

Higinns, Matthew, Esq. 

HUl, Henry. Esq. 
♦Hindmarth, Frederick, Esq. 
♦Hoare, Charles, Esq., FJt& 
♦Hobhouse, H. W., Esq. 

Hobhouse, Right Hon. Sk 
Cam, Bartn M.P., M.A.,FJ 
♦Hodgkio, Thos., Esq., M.D. 

Hodgson, Rev. Hugh 

Hogg, John, Esq., M.A., F.L 
340^Hoiford,RS., Esq. 

Holland, Dr. Henry, M.D., i 
♦Hollier, Richard,!^., F.8.A 
♦Holmes, James, Esq. 
♦Holroyd, Arthur Todd, Eao, 

F.L.S. 
♦Hooker, Sir Wm. J., Ph. D., ! 
♦Hope, Alex. James Baresford 
M P 

Hope, Rev. F. W., F.RS. 

Hotham. Admiral Sir W 
G.C.B. 

Howse, Joseph, Esq. 
350^ Hubbard, Gillibrand, E«q. 

Huehes. Mr. William 
♦Hume, Edmund Kent, E«q. 
♦Hunt, Robert Newman, E^q. 

Huntley, Captain Sir H. Vece 

Hutton, William, Esq. 

I. 

♦Inelis. Sir R H., Bart., M.P.,] 

F.R.S., &c. 
Ingram, Hughes Francis, Esq 
♦irby, Frederick, Esq. 
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J. , , 

, CobneJ, RR.8.. &B., . Sec. 
kt J, Horton, Esq. 
ins. Sir Richard. G.CB. 
iinss R. Castle. Esq. 
15. Major T B.. E.l.a Eiig.» 
ELS. 

«ton, Alex, K., Esq* 
■.Willmm H.. Esq,. F.H.S. 

L ^- 

WkK John. Esq* 

Ft, Ciipt Henry, R,N„ C,B. 

^on, Jolm, Esq, 

gd. Major the Hon, Geprge, 
,A. 
[fc Captain PbUip Parker, R.N., 
R,S.. FJ.S 
^ Major Edward, Il'Uh Re^t. 

L Sir Joseph de Co4ir<}y; BaH. 
f M'Gregor, Esq. ' 

:nde. Artnand, Esq. 
[re. John, Esq. 
jom, Captmn, HE* 
, William J.. Esq. 
. the Hon, Hcnrv Spfncnr 
te, Lieut.*CoL W. M.. RH.S, 
e. 

John,E»q..LL.D.. RR,8,. S.A. 
, Rev. Jariies Prince. M>A, 
Tijomas E*Eq, 

ivre, J. G. ShHW. Esq.. RES, 
ihp John Staddy. Esq. 
ion. Sir Charles, Hart,. iM*P,, 
'.E.8. 

R, Mr* Thomas 
len, Edward, Esq. 
is. Captain I.ocke, ltE,» F*RS. 
i«, Rijiht Hon. Fmnkland 
idaff. Bishop of 
d, William Hodon,E«q., P.L.S. 
h, C*a[>tain 

^. George, Esq., MA. 
g, Henry, Esq, 
fe, Horatio, Esq. 
Ty, Mr, Joieph Wilson 
d. Smn. Jones. E<k(j, 
aley, Benjamin, Esq. 
hington, Major-Generat Sir J, 
aw.G.C.B, 
11, Georp:e. E«q, 

iU Charles. Esq.. M.A., F.R,S.. 
.S . G.S. 



*LyncK Cafit. H^ Blosse, Ind. Navy 
Ly^ti; James WUt t, Esq. 

M. 

Macdonald,John, Ei^q 
Macdonnel. Rich. Giaves, Ksfj. 
•Macfarlant-. Mftj^T J., KLCS. 
MadintoiN.ColonH. K,H. 
*Macmfvre, Patrick, Esq, 
419 Mackeii'^ie, Rij^lit Hon, Holt 

• Mackcn2«P. Alexander, Esq, 
' Mack<?nzie, Hany» Esq, 

Mftckillojs Jrtraes, Esq. 
Maclean, George, Esq, 
M*Nei1. Sir John, G,CB, 
Maconochie, Captairt. R.N. 
Macqneen, Jarars, Ejwj. 
Madden, James, Esq. 

* M al^ra t!i , Edward , Esq, 
420'Maipr, Hich. Henry. Evq, 

*Milcolm, 1<t^ar- Admiral Sir Charlei 
•Wakolm, W. E.. Esq. 
•Manarkjee, Cursetjee, Esq. 
♦Mangles, Captain. R.N., FRS. 
•Mnrjoribanks, Edward. Esq. 
^Markham. Edward, Esq. 
♦Madin. Rev J.W. 
♦Marlineau, Joseph, E^.. F.H.6. 
*Mathe«t>n, James. E*q, M.P, 
43tJ*\1alhi»on, G, F., Ei»f]- 

♦Manehan, Captain P., Ind. Nfivy 

Maw bey, Lieut .-Generitl 

Maxwell. Acheson, Esq, 

Meek, James, Esq, 

Melville, Urd Visi oimt.K.T, RR.S. 

Melvill, Philip. Esq. 
^Mercier, Francis. Esq, 
*Menvale. Herman, Esq, 

MUes. Cftpt. Alfred. R.N. 
440 Milnt*, Alexander, Esq, 
•Milton. Viijcount, M,P, 
•Mitchell, Major Sir Thomas L., 

F.G.S. 
•MontJiisu, Captrtin Willoughby 
*MonteriKle. the Risfht Hon* the Loid 
♦MoTitefiore, S>r Moses, FJ^.S. 
*Monreilh. Genernl, E.LC. Enjf. 

Moody, Lieut. R,C,. K.E, 

MorieV. James, Esq., F,R,S. 

*Morison, James, Esq* 
430*Momay, Ariitides Franklin, Esq., 
FL.S 

*Mon*ii», Charles, Esq. 

Mialge. Colond.RE. 

*Mnnro, Rev. Vere 

*Murchison, Sir Roderick 1 ropey, 
F.R.S.,aS, and L.S.. Corr* Ins. Fr* 
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*.MurdocluThof.»£HiuF.R.S., S.A 
^Murdocbt Tbqma^ W. Clinton^ Esq. 
*i/Ltxrny, Lieut.-Ciencral th« Right 
Hon. Sir George, 6.C.B., 6.C.H., 
F.RS.&c^ 
♦Murray, Jwne^i Esq. 
Murray. Johnt Esq., F.6.S. 
460 ' Musimbine, N. 6., Esq., Curr Ji.O.S., 
Peris.. .,,.,.) 
N. ' 

♦Neekl, Joseph, Esq.. MP., F.S.A., 

GS. 
Nevins, Robert, E«q. 
*Newnham, William, Esq. 
Nicholson, George 8., E^q. 
Nicol, J. D., Esq. 
Nicolay, the Rev. G. F. 
Nicolson, Sir Fivderick, Bart. 
♦Northampton, Marqnc-ss of 
Northland, I.art1, M.P. 
470*NorthqmberIand, His Grace the 
Duke of, K.G., F.R.R., «6c. 
Nugent, I^rd, D.C.L., F.8.A. 

O. 

O'Gorman, George, Esq., F.G.S. 
Ogle, Vice- Admiral Sir C, Bart. 
Oldfield, Richard K., Esq. 
Oldrey, Captain William, R.N. 
♦Ommanney, H. M,. Em|. 
♦Ommanney, Capt. E., KN. 
Oshurn, W., jun., Esq. 
♦Outram, B. F., Esq.. M.D., R.N., 
F.R.S. 
480*Owen, Vice- Admiral Sir E.W.C.H., 
IC.C.B. 
♦Oxford, Right Rev. Lord Bishop of 



Paget, Captain Lord Clarence, R.N. 
Palmer, G., Esq.. F.G.S., H.S. 
*Piilmer, Samuel, Esq. 
♦Pariah, Sir Woodbine, K.C.H., 

F.RS., G.S. 
*Pftrker,Thoma.s Lister, Esq., F.R.S., 
Sbo. 
PKrkinaon, J., Esq. 
, ♦Parry. Captain Sir William Edward, 
* RN.. D.C.L., F.R.S. 
♦Pailey, MajoivGeneral,KE.,F.U.S., 

490^Peeheil. Captain Sir J. S. B.. Bart., 
RN..K.C.H..F.R.8. 
Peel, the Right Hon. Sir Kol^ert, 
Bail.. M.P., D.C.L, F.RS., S.A., 



♦Pt'lly, John Henry, Esq. 
♦PeUy. Sir J. H.. Bart., Gwmt 
Hudson's Bay Company, FJii 
, ♦P«Bn, Richard, Esq., f.RS. 
Pepys, W. Hasledinc, Esq., F.RJS, 
L.S.,8w. 
♦Petit, Louia Hay««, Esq.. Mi, 

F.RS.. G.S.,&c "^ 

Phillimore, Joseph, LL.D. 
/ iPlviilimore, John George, Eiq. 
/ ♦•Philltppt. Sir Thomas, Bart.. HI, 
F.RS, S.A..L.S..G.S..&«. 
500 Pigot, Henr)', Esq. 
♦Plowes, John, Esq. 
♦Pocock. J. J.. Esq. 
♦PoUington, Viscount 
♦Ponsonby, Honourable Frederick 
Porter. G. R. Esq. 
♦Portlocke, Captain. R.E.. F.RS, 

F.G.8. 
Pott, Charles, Esq. 
Potter. William S.. Esq. 
Puwis, Right Hon. the Kail of. Mi. 
510 Poirles, John D., Esq. 

Prichard, J. C. Esq., M.D. 
Priilham. Charles, Esq. 
Prinsep. Henry T., Esq. 
Prudhoe. Captain the Riglit Hm 

Lord. RN.. F.RS., S.A..&C. 
Puhni, Signr. 
Puller, Christ. William, Esq. 



Radeliife, John. Esq. 
RamsHV, David, Esq. 
Raper, Lieut. H.,RN. 
52U*Rawlinson. Major H. C. 
Rawson, Rawson W., Esq. 
Reeve. Ueniy, Esq. 
♦Reid. Lieutenant'Colonel W., K.E^ 

C.B. 
Rendel, James, Esq. 
•Rennie, George, Esq., F.RS. 
♦ Rennie, Sir John. FJIS. 
♦Rennie, M. B., Esq. 
♦Renouard, Rev. Georire Ci*cil, B.D.. 

M.RA.S. • 
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1831. — Mr. Richard Lander, for the discovery of the course of the 
River Niger or Quorra, and its outlet in the Gulf of Benin, in 
Central Africa. 

1 832. — Mr. John Biscob, for the discovery of the land now named 
" Enderhy's Land" and " Graham's Land," in the Antarctic 
Ocean. 

1833. — Captain Sir John Ross, R.N., for discovery in the Arctic Re- 
gions of America. 

1834. — Major Sir A. Bdrnes, C.B., F.R.S., for the navigation of the 
River Indus, and a journey hy Balkh and Bokhara across 
Central Asia. 

1835. — rCaptain Sir Gsorgs Back, R.N., for the discovery of the Great 
Fish River, and navigating it to the sea on the Arctic Coast 
of America. 

1836. — Captain Robert FitzRot, R.N., for the survey of the shores 
of Patagonia, Chile, and Peru, in South America. 

1837. — Colonel Chesnet, R.A., F.R.S., for the general conduct of the 
''Euphrates Expedition" in 1835-6, and for the accessions to 
comparative and physical geography relating to the countries 
of Northern Syria, Mesopotamia, and the Delta of Susiana. 

1838. — Mr. Thomas Simpson, [Founder's Medal,] for the discovery and 
tracing, in 1837 and 1838, of ahout 300 miles of the Arctic 
shores of America. 

Dr. Edward Ruppell, [Patron's Medal,] for his travels and 

researches in Nuhia, Kordofdn, Arabia, and Abyssinia. 

1839. — Mr. R. H. Schomburgk, [Patron's Medal,] for his travels and 
researches during the years 1835-9 in the colony of British 
Guayana, and in the adjacent parts of South America. 

Major H. C. Rawlinson, E.l.C, [Founder's Medal,] for his 

travels and researches in Susiana and Persian Kurdistin, 
and for the light thrown by him on the comparative geography 
of Western Asia. 
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1840. — Lieut. Raper, R.N., [Founder's Medal,] for the publicatum of 
his work on " Navigation and Nautical Astronomy." 

Lieut. John Wood, LN., [Patron's Medal,] for his surrey of 

the Indus, and re-discovery of the source of the River Oxni. 

1841. — Captain Jamrs GiykAK| j^ofsy R.^f,}^ founder's MedalJ for hii 
discoveries in tne Antarctic Ocean. 



Rev. Dr. £. Robinson, isf New York, [Patron's Medal,] ha \ 
his work entitled *' Biblical Researches in Palestine." ! 



1842.— Mr. Eu^Aiu) J^HN^iritk, tl^oun(lJbvifebkl,i^for his expkn- 
tions in Australia. 

=■' uiiit. J. F. A. ^yMONDp^ [f *^^*^?^ • Medal,] for his surrey in 

Palestine antl^teVel^' across 'thi country tb the Dead Sea. 

1843.— Mr. W. J. Hamilton, M.P., [Founder's Medal,] for his r^ 
searches in Asia Minor. 

—Prof. ADbLPk Er'man, p^atrWs Medal,] fgr hU eztoi^ 

geographical labours. 

1844.— M. Chahlks RiTTiSR, [GoTiA Medal,] for his important liec^n- 
phical works. 



Dr. Bekb, [Founder's Medal,] for his cxtensire explflradi 

Abyssinia. . . 

1845. — Count P. E. de Strziilecki, [Pounder's Medal,] for his iBxteiir 
sive explorations and discoveries in the South*EsBtem poitioi 
of Australia, and in Van Dietnen's. Land ; and for his vshi- 
able work, in whicli he has coiisigned the resntts of hii 
observations. 

Professor A. Th. Middbndorfp, [Patafon's Medal,] for hii 

extensive explorations and discoveries in Northern and f 
Siberia. 
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PRHSRVTATrOV 

G L I) M EDA L S, 

RKSPKCTIVPLY TO COUNT P, E. DE STRZELECKI AND 
PROFKSSOH MIDDENDORFF. 



l.bM' 



The President, I^rd Colch^9X£R, addressing the first of these 
p^nilemen, said; — 

*' Count Paul Edmund de Strzej^ecri,— Your succeiBfiil labours 
in the field of geography have been «o frequcTitly and bo honourably 
mentioned in former addrcBses from this chair, that in now rising to 
Slate the reaeons nfbich ttiduced the Council of this Society unflnimously 
to bestow upon you one of its royal medals, I can do liltle more than 
recapitulate what hag been already made familiar to the Society through 
iTie annual addressea of my predecessors. In the year 1841 ue first 
learnt to estimate the value of your labours in the diacovcry of that ex- 
tensive tract of New South Wales denominated Gipjis'i* Land, containing 
mn extent of 5600 square mile^, a navigable lake and several rivers, and 
from the richncsa of its soil und pasturage, preBeBting an inviting ' 
proapect to settlers. In 1844 was announced to us your more arduous 
ixploralioii of the Bouthem portion of that range of mountains which 
extendi from north to fouth along the eastern side of New Souih Wales* 
St no great distance from the coast, and are found continued in Van 
Dienicn*8 Land. These mountains you traced continuously, on foot* 
from lat. 31" to 44"S.» crossing them repeatedly, examining their cha- 
Tacter in detail, and ascertaining their mean height to be about 3500 
feet. 

•* In the course of last year you have given to the public the result of 
Tour labours in the work entitled ' Physical Description of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen's Land/ comprehending the fruits of five 
years of continual lal»our during a tour of 7000 miles on foot. This 
work, treating, within a moderate compass, of the history and ret^ukB 
of the surveys of those countries, of their climate, their geology^ botany, 
ind zoology, as well as of the physical, mornl, and social state of tlie 
sborigiues. and the state of colonial agriculture, the whole illustrated 
by comparisons with other con q tries visited by yourself in the course 
of twelve years' travel through mo^t of the regions of the worlds is s 
most valuable addition to our knowledge of this inieresling portion of 
the globe; and together with the beiiutiful geological map, C£>nstTucted 
by yourself, and now exhibited before us (ii reduction of which iUu»^ 
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trates your work), and the energy and.perficverwice required to produce 
these results prodaicn a geographer of no ordintiiy iperit, and form the 
grounds on which has been awarded to you the medal of our toysl 
founder^ ithich I have now, in the name of the couucil» the pleasure to 
present to you." ■ j . , 

Count Str«eliBcki, in reply, aai'd r— 

" My Lord, — I receive and accept, Viih the deepest erobtiom'of 
lionest pride, the' itiedal ^fAmh %\it €o«mtti of th^^ Royal G^dgriqjluca] 
Society has conddscended to awavd to me th^ d^y y and I heg of you, my 
Lord, to make allowances for the difficulty I labour under in apeaking 
of myself^ mid particularly in answering in phraseology auch as I couU 
wish to the very flattering terms with which you have been pleased to 
accompany that award. 

" This, my Lord, is the third time that the Royal Geographical 
Society has done me the unexpected and undeserved honour ot noticing 
my humble labours. At the anniversary meetings in 1844 and 1845 
that zealous and unwearied votary of science, Sir R. Murchiaon, then 
president of the Society, in his two annual addresses, delivered in this 
room, directed, in terms of the greatest liberality^ the public attention to 
those labours then being printed. Ou the present anniversary the 
Society, through your Lordship, awards for them the highest reward 
which it has at its disposal : and although in the&e several instances I 
cannot trace my good fortune to other sources than to the kindneaa and 
generosity of the council ; still, to be the object of such sentiments on 
the part of one of the moat enlightened and respected societies in Eu- 
rope, is, I must confess, the greatest and brightest honour that I could 
ever expect in this adopted home of mine.* 

^* But whilst attempting to express how deeply and gratefully I am 
impressed by the flattering manifestations of your Lordship's condescen- 
sion and kindness towards me, I cannot repress the deiight I feel at 
seeing that the Royal Geographical Society, in awarding medals to such 
men as Erman and Ritter, identifies itself more and more with the 
patronage and promotion of the philosophical knowledge of the earth, 
such as it is exhibited by the combined application of practical astro- 
nomy, geometry, physics, positive geology, mineralogy, botany, and 
zoology. Indeed the Royal Geographical Society must be regarded 
henceforth as the centre from which radiates encouragement to these 
sciences, and as the common focus to which their contributions to the 
knowledge of the habitable world converges. The branches of that 
knowledge, though different per se^ are nevertheless, when applied to 
physical geography, as intimately linked together as are the phenomena 
in the economy of nature herself, and indeed such is their close connec- 
tion and mutual dependence, that in my humble contributions now 
before you, it was impossible for me to do justice to the subject of the 
climatology of New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land without first 
minutely investigating the horizontal and vertical configuration of the 
land, its geology, its flora, and the physical and chemical character of 
its soils. 

« Count Stnelecki, by birth a Pniuian, hat been nataialiicd at a British rabjeet 
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^ That contributidn, liowiver, to'w^ii{ih ! feMcide, cdmWining osilyiiidi 
iDforraaiion as we posscsa concerning New Soutii Wnles tuid Van Die- 
linen's Land, and Bhowitig the ftd vantage b lint 1 the need of mote, is hiit a 
lifrHgnient of those researcbei which 1 have cuTTie<l murjtl the world. 
"Should my health alldw me to f6pe suticewfulh with xht evile of a 
'fcedentarY life, Ishfi!! bt< Taut tm (}rt>in} to !ay iielor^ th« Rojal Gco- 
gTEphicaJ Society further results of those re*earchesi. and thya justify 
perhajte the generous sentiments/ ^with wl^tch ,yoiiT, J^^^^l^ipi^f^d^ ^he 
Geographical Society hftve this day bonuured me.'* . 

The Presicleirt then ailklTeBsed lh<? m«»eting in ibcfte words :^ ^ 

** GEKTLE>iEPf,-^Thc vefy retnatkiible travels of Professor Mitldeo- 

■^dorffm the northern tiud cttstern extremitiet of Siheria have been so 

*'fiilly commented upon by my prcdeceB«*or, Sir Roderick Murchison, in 

two tmniveranry discourses addressedf to this Society* that I have simply 

to recall your attention to tlie enlogitiins then pasted on this original 

eiplorer, to satisfy you that tli* Council ha* well perftirmed its duty in 

selecting him to receive one <>f otir Royal medal*, 

'* When we look to the greftt resultV of Pi\>fe&soT MiddendarfiTs long 

and laborious expeditions, caTried out under the acTereat privations, 

vrhether when in siin*eying hy land the ^reat headland of Taimyr, aud 

'the region of the Yeoe^ei, he threw light on the Boreal range of vege- 

Nation, and on the ititrirate qticstion of the frozen soil aud »ubsoil of 

^Siberia; or, that we turn to the hitherto untniddi'ii Inn ds which he 

f traversed \m the coasts and islands of the sea of Oehutsk, or along ihe 

irreine northern bonndaries of China j or again, if we coijsider the 

Pirast accessions to knowledge which he htia afforded by the natural pro- 

[*;iduction8. both fossil and recent, which he brought back with him ; and, 

^Tftbovc all, when it has been announced thnl his triumphal return to St. 

Petersburgh created in that capital so much enthwsiaBra for our science, 

that an Imperial Geographical Society waa thereon founded, aud upon 

Pthe model of this Society, I ^el confident that all British geographers 

J will rejoice in seeing that we pay our juat tribute to bo ardent and so 

[jtnlightened an explorer of wild lands, whose outlines, and whose nature 

rwere previously almost unknown to us-** 

Then turning to Sir R. Murchison, be continued : — 

'* Sir E. MuRCHiaoK, — In delivering into your hands the medal of 
OUT Royal Patron Her Most Gracious Majesty, awarded to Professor 
iMiddendorff, it giv^es me aincere pleasure that, in looking for a proper 
epresentative of that gentleman, it was not necessnry to go out of our 
kown body to find a member of the Inijierial Academy of Sciences of St. 
3 Petersburgh, and a man of science, whoae distinguished merits are 
|l publicly recognised in that country equnlly as in his own. You will, I 
Burc, fee! gratified in conveying to Professor Middendorff this token 
Df the value placed upon his labours by the Society,** 

Receiving the medal for Professor Midtlendorff^ Sir R, Mur- 
bhison replied : — 

My Lord, — I thank you sincerely for making me the medium of 
f communicaiion with Professor Middendorff on this occasion, since I am 
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enabled to declare my opinion that the Royal Geographical SocieC^r 
never made a juster award of its Victoria medai than by conferring it on 
the enterprising and modeat Profestor of Kief, for his extraordinary and 
attCCCMful labours in extending our knowMge of the geography and 
natural history of northern ^d^stqrn^bena. 

'* ProfeiM>r Middendu^ tlia|^|ivc^| f(fcl jMudrof the distinction, as he 
is the first Russian subject who has been similarly honoured ; and I 
heaitate not to expreta my con vioiion. .that thia award will raise that 
distinguished naturalist still higher in the estimation of hia countrymen, 

which he entertains Co Vuit Enguna, aha compare the resulta of his 
researches with those of Britishfge<^tph4rt."' [ ( ) 
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ADDRESS 

t^p^Ji.^ GEOGK APHICAL SOCIETY 
OF ii O N D O Ni;»^^ ^«"*v ai-w . >n 

Delivered ai the Anniversari/ Meetmg an ih^ 2bih Mat/^ 1846, 

BY THK 

RIGHT HON. LORD COLCHESTER, Caft. R.N., &c., 

PRESIDENT. 



Gbvtlemcn, — -In compliance with the cystom etlabliahed by my learned 
predeceftsort in this chair, it now becomes my duty to endeavour to piiice 
before you the progresi made in geopfraphical knowledge during the past 
jrear; and although thia period may not have been distinguished by any 
important diicoveries, yet we shall find a steady advance in the more 
exact examination of countries already Icnown to us, as well hy the pro- 
aecution of scientific surTcya under the direction of their Govemroentf, 
aa by the explorations of private individuals; and expeditious are in 
progress which, if blessed with success, may add materinlly to our know- 
ledge of regions hitherto untrodden by civilised man, and perhaps solve 
questions of geography long the subject of inquiry and debate, I allude 
more particularly to the projected journeys of Mr Duncan and Lieute* 
nant Ruxton in Africa, of Mr.Brockniau in Southern Arabia, of Captain 
Slurt sand Dr. Leichhardt*s explor.ition of the interior of Australia ; and 
to the expedition under Sir John Franklinj to demonstrate the practi- 
cability of a north -west passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceana, 
an expedition in the success of which we must all take so deep an in- 
terest* 

But before proceeding to details, I must pause lor a moment to pay 
our tribute o( respect to the memory of those of our members, distin- 
guished for their exertiutis in the cause of ecience, as well as of eminent 
foreign geographers, who have been taken from us during the past year. 
Happily the list is small. 
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'»r\ h'i'!" orfv nf;?3fn*1 /r* -S^-v^-'S-rifri-i/f V- ,~'.'f.--.'S t. .' ^c •- s 

Hugh Murray, Esq., the fintt f^i^lMd <1 ^ai««i:.|^[sde, imm ond of the 
most distiDguiBhed memhert of our Socie^ for his zeal and industry in 
the cause of geographical sS'^tite: 'ffia nilf -ihit)t*was an enlargement 
and i^jifefiBt^ W ^^E^/'Ley^^'^ Hiist^Heal ^AMMMt of Dteeovsriea ftid ' 
Travefc ffi^AWae,* Whi<*'aft)*area in \%VI. He neit pobliafaed 'Ac- 
coudt ctf'IWdiiifvWrii'iAi^Ti^vels ih Asia;' Una sppeaftd itt 1820; and 
nine'^yeXril Iifti?neahl8 «^^ in Aa^: 

rica.* ' Hii greet Work, bctWeter, aNd'that'bn whidi fads fame will chiefly 
rest, was his • Bncydopeedia of Oeography,' which appealed in 1884. 
Th^giSd^j^hfcftl^tfion of Ihiit la understood to have been written eo^ 
tirely by himself, and would therefore be alone a sufficient monument of 
the extent of lif^readini^and'researtsb, and of his indefatigable indnstiy; 
but Ms exertions stoj^ped hat here ; more than 1 5 volumes of Oliver and 
BoydN ^lMlnbur|{!r Oabinct library ' *iiere either partly or entiiriy writ- 
ten by hini; as the History of -British India, the Account of China, of 
British America, and of the United States. For the same work he 
wrote th^'historical part of the Polar Seas and Regions, the descriptive 
accotint of Africa, and an enlarged edition of the travels of Maieo Rilo. 
Mr. Murray ws(b also a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

H^ry Gaily Ktafight, Esq*, M.P. lor Soudi Notts, another of our mem- 
bers, ^as dlatinguished by his love of the fine arts. In early life, when 
war in Europe and the unsettled state of the East rendered foreign travel 
a work of danger as well as difficulty, Mr. Ckdly Knight spent more than 
two years in visiting Spain, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, and Greece ; and later 
in life he visited Normandy, Italy, and again Sicily, with a view to eode^ 
siasttcal architecture, especially that of the Normans, and his work en- 
titled the * Normans in Sicily,* and still more that on the ' Ecclesiaatical 
Architecture of Italy fVom the Time of ConsUntine to the 15th Century,* 
are monumenU of his liberality as well as of his taate. Mr. GaUy 
Knight was also a member of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. 

Of foreign geographers, we have to lament the loss of Mr. David 
Warc^en, one of the founders and most zealous supporters of the Geo* 
graphical Society of Paris. Mr. Warden was a man of deep and varied 
learning, and the author of several original works; among the principal 
of which may be named * An Account of the United States of North 
America, published in English, French, and German ;' * An Account of 
the Antiquities of North America,' and a similar work on Mexican An- 
tiquities. 

Admiral Otto von Kotzebue, the Russian circumnavigator, has lately 
died at a very advanced age ; and we have finally to deplore the eariy 
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loss of Dr. Herman Bobriclc, of Konmgftberir, in PriiaBia, who had just 
given earnest of important labottrs in ihe field uf ancient geography, by 
bis pubHcation im the geQgra|»b^ of Hf Fo^ot!iA,i „i, ^^^ *^j ili 4. t| 



Shr John Barrow, to whose early exertions the existence of onr Society . 
is &a much indebtett^ and with whose various works you are all well ac- p 
qaainted, has just added to their number by an interesting account of , 
the Voyiges and Discoveries within the Arctic Regions, a subject with 
which no one can by possibility be better, if eo well, acqtiaintetL We 
learn with satisfaction that Dr. Falkenstein, of Dresden, oue of onr 
kamed honorary members, is about to make known Sir John Barrow *8 
work to his countrymen, by translating it into German » 

Mr. Frederick Parrott's journey to and asceot of Mount Ararat, form- 
ing the 1st volume of the • World Surveyed in the 19lh Century,* has 
also appeared, atid displays the critical ability and industry of its editor, 
Mr. Cooley, to whose imdertaking, for the stke of sci^ee, we wish every 
success. 

Since on? last anniversary has also appeared the great work of Sir R. 
I. Murchison, M. E* de Verneuil, and Count A. Keyserling, on the 
Geology of Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains* Although this 
work is principally directed to the consideration of another science than 
that which we here profe^^ and one on which 1 should feel myself quite 
incompetent to dilate, yet the value of this production as a work con- 
taining many important facta belonging to physical geography, properly 
so called, and as a proof of the energy of its authors in tlie prosecution 
of their researches^ would render it inexcusable in me if I had omitted 
to recall your attention to it, more especially as it reflects honour on our> 
selves, proceeding in great part from an actual President of this Society, 

Other works have also been published here, some of which I shall 
notice when speaking of the countries to which they relate. 

Our own Labours* 

With regard to our own proceedings, I will enumerate the papers 
that have betn read at our evening meetings since the last anniversary, 
tome of which have already been published in our Journal 

On the geography of Asia you have heard the very detailed descrip- 
tion of the province of Khuzistan, in Persia, a document of great inters 
est, both from its account of the several tribes inhabiting that part of 
the country and from its minute geographical details of a province to the 
very heart of which a British steamer, the Assyria, under the command 
of Lieutenant W. B. Selby, I.N., has been navigated, and which, from 
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tkia circumitftDatand the fmnitahv «f our owii tertiioiir to ^BMt 
DMV at loine fatnte dme prove of grtat inipoituce. . 

Wkh regtrd to Africa^ the greaicf put- of ikut ittfimatioB we hMI^ 
receiTed btebeeo whh Teference to the West Coaet; thus yoo heveheMt 
an abridgment of die aocoant givm by Mr.'Wm. Cooper TboaMo^rf 
bia joonej from Sierra Leone to Timbo, the capital of FWlAh JaHo— • 
aceounc which teu forth in the moat itriking manner the 
character of the coast Mandingns, and the obataelea wfaiobr ^*mb j 
and ioteresied motives^ tlvcy throw in thcwaj of thoae Bunipean trafd- 
Icfi who would paia through their oountry into the interior. 

Deeccnding eoathward, we come to Aahanteeand Dahomey, theieM» 
of Mr. Itaican'a espkaratioDB, and from that bold pioneer wa have Hi- 
cetved two communicatione, to which yoo have listened with much ii^- 
teteaC; the first describing his journey from Cape Coast to W h yMih> 
and the second relating the unexpected feat by which he anoeeefcd it 
travelling from Whyddah through the Daliomey country to Adofeodiih,! 
town |daced by hintin 13^ G' N. and 1^ 8' JL Mr. Duncan ia now pie> 
paring to set out on a fresh journey from the coast, expecting to be abk 
to penetrate to Timbuetoo^ and from thonoe descend liie Niger to Rab- 
bah, thus completing what remaina unknown of the courw of that riier. 

From Lieutenant Ruxton you hove had an account of hia visit lo 
Ichabo and his land journey on the neighbouring coast Short aa an- 
toward crrcomatances rendered this traveller's operationsy he atiU hai 
time to impove our maps by the expunging from them of what is kid 
down aa the Fish River, running into Angre Pequens, and which has no 
existence. The detailed account of Lieutenant Rnxton's short and all 
but fatal trip, is inserted at length in the * Nautical Magaiine for Jaoa- 
ary.' Lieutensnt Ruxton is about to start again on a second attempt to 
penetrate from the western coast of Africa, quite across the centineat 
to its eastern coast ; and, as Her Majesty's Qovernment have referred to 
this Society for its opinion of the advantages of such an exploration* and 
the Council have forwarded in reply their strong opinion in its favour, we 
may hope that Mr. Ruxton will receive such a aanction of hia proceed- 
ings as will facilitate his proposed undertaking. 

On this same west coast of Africa the geography of the Jamoor river 
has been corrected by a note and plan of Mr. John Clark, communioated 
to us by Mr. Joseph Angas, while Captain Grover has favoured ua with 
an account of the Island of Arguin, and excited your lively interest in 
the fate of our countrymen captured by its ruthless pirates. 

With regard to the south-easlem coast of Africa, Mr. Cooley, with Us 
accustomed ability, has endeavoured to settle the questbn of the gco* 
graphy of Nyassi, or the Great Lake of Southern Africa. Aa thia paper 
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■as DOW beeo some time in your baodftt I nted say no oivrd rettpectin^ ili 
than that, cotisidenng the imperfect d&tA from vhich Mr. Ooo^ey had to 
Braw his coiiclu»i€U3f and from the tmbiguitj and can fufioti of the fttnie* 
peats he httd to reconcile, he ha# af rived at a ciniciluaicrn wkieih; if not' 
kbeolutely correct when first made, kas, by rniiwuqwsat eeiaij^MemfHiUi 
ii%hed by hini» been rendered quite saiisfaciory* A lengthened nn: 
r^f iKifi diBsertation has already appeared in the - Noitt«l lea u4iimi 

lea des Voyages/ for la«t November. / . ,, . |, , , ,rji 

You hjive hedrd Mr. Peter Mastera'a account of the Gulf t>f Mexie&y 
mA of the naTt^ation of the riyer Tobaatro, as also hia deaciiption of 
Tampico and of the towns hi its vicioity ; a most valuable document, 
as containing the obaervations of a practicnl in an on the currents of the 
ta;iklf : an object of such importance to our navigators, that that particular 
tportioo of Mr, Masters's memoirs waa communicated by uk to the ' Nau> 
Kical Magazine/ where it lias probinned it would be f«en by a ^p^eaMarj 
Slumber of mariuers. 

In North America we have been enabled, by a paper of Mr. labiater^ 
to give a sketch of Peel river, by which yoii have been informed notooly 
of the nature of that river but also of the geolo«cical character and the* 
productions of the extreme northern portion of the Rocky Mountaina. ^< 

.Ob the Bubject of AusiraUai^ you have heard Mr. Eyre*s reasons against 
llheaapposed existence of a great inland eea, rfasons which though epe- 
cioiia are hypotlieticaU and for that reason have not been yet admitted to 
a place in our journal ; and we may hofie that the undaunted zeal of 
Captain Sturt may be rewarded by enabling him to ihrow more light 
on thia important question in the journey which he i» Btill prosecuting 
with such unwearied energy* 

Of the tnbes inhabitmg the nortliern coast of Australia Mr. W. Enrl 
has given you some interesting notices, which in due time will appear in 
print. The same gentkroan has already enriched our last volume with 
his account of the physiriil structure and arrangement of the island,^ of 
the Indian Archipelago ; and from Captain Sturt you have had a ttale* 
ment of his explorations as far as the 28th parallel in 14V 45' E* 
Finally, Lieutenant Christopher has endeavoured tu explain the pheno- 
mena of coral islands and reefs in a paper which has lieen read to you ; 
and Lieutenant Spratt has furnished a short but interesting article of an- 
cient geography, confirming the history of the canal of Xerxes across the 
itilimua of Mount Athos. 

Maritime Stjrvkys, 
Home. — -The importance to the world in general, and to our own 
country especially, of maritime surveys, entitle them lo the first place in 
*our consideration « 
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Commander Sheringham, in U.M.S. Dasher, is still proceeding wtk 
ItifrelahoMfc itaJI "bWitgui fcumywtfagiaigi t iii Mj bfr 
Water, and out to the Needle8-«adM4nsfaHtTii. iuirii;.Ml 3js 

' Ciptain Bulkxft,' ia H:M;6. PitciqpijM^ijs.ioMiqilvimg :^vj 

4rQa of =fty Dypytwjbltf infc altssdy ^moastgated r>tiig^ ^mgwi^r tebte 

the Ions' a«n« tMAed^TI^ BrstM^! bM Aot edk^sdity ,tOi 
'Whim'&c^etttWts unciditMkto se«-wot%],iiie CMoaaansUy 

the examination of those rivers on the Essex coast which are connolri 
-intHthcfArrtier^ui^ey'rfithd'thamw .1.) i :..r/.,n.rn ;. . .-^ .,,.,, .^ 

Captnn Stanley, in HiM-S. Bli9criv|Ba7d>eai;:,M4lihm]j ^j^k 
'faring the winter, and has finiihsd the ^w^mvi \k$efntn %mt:ni 

Beben. When the season opens he will gradually piocacd with Ik 

survey of the gitat iMiAks -of the Koitii &a. 

' Comnartdetr' Otter, in lIsM£. Sfsvww^ haTing completed thtN. 

coast of Scotland to its weMetn %xtveniif^. Cape Wrath, in spiteof tk 

inclement #e«theriviiich pervades m3X time fkirfaiddiiig ngion, will aov 

proceed in continuatson to sim^ chs W.ooattof Seotiaiid iriditfaeUa 
^SkyehadLewift. - ^u'. •; 

'^ Mr.'Thonias; in H.M.B. I^f aiitiff, ir slowly hut accaratd? advndH 
'^th thd sntrey of the Orlcney group of islands, which the-seieritfitf 
the climate and the continual gales of wind vender a woric of msvc thn 
common difficulty and lahour. 

Gomthander Rrihinson, in H:M.S. 'Shearwater, is atill in the fifcr 
Clyde and its adjaeerit Ibcht; but will soon proceed towards the Mall of 
Cantitc. 

Captain Beechey, in H.M.S. Firefly, having made an admirBUe 
^Tvey of the northern portion of the Irish Channel, is rapidly dzairiog 
that of its southern division towards a condasion. 

Commander Frazer, in H.M.S. Lacifer, having carried his ezeeUent 
survey of the E. coast of Ireland as far to the south wsrd as WedM, 
with all its dangerous outlying hanks, is about to proceed xound the 
S.E. angle of the island, to the examination of the Sahees group of iakti 
and the coast near Waterford. 

Commander Wolfe, having done full justice to the estnsry of the 
Shannon and to the Bay of Bantry, as well as to the harbours of Kiassle 
and Cork, is now going to undertake the connecting intervals of coast 
between all those places. 

Commander Bedford and his party, in hired vessels snd boats, are 
prosecuting the survey of Galway Bay and the deeply indented coast to 
the northward. 

lieutenant Beechey is actively employed in the survey of die great 
navigable lakes of Corrib and Mask in the county of Galway, which it . 
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■fc ^aifwioT/f ?|ff« ei .T^rf^iQ .8 1/: H oi mr.d^nn'idB i^bnfimmoO 

iiavigatioo that Ireland airottdy.^lWlHPt'tJfn'j^ i,ft >i t,, , p,.., v ;,,'// 
■|iiLituteDaiit GeorgerWiiyaaw^itt^hirH^Atli ik abfHit tf^^o^n^^iipe a 
Vfe&ilod f anrey of the coast and harboufl^ ; of t^hf: 1 ^l^ . jqJF ] ^I^f ) f w b kh 

Itoni'its portion beftw^e&tbe great {^qiUji ()€ ^fa&f, Q^s^t^, Liv^rpt^al, 
^aml Dtiblinv tia»"BM ^ni^Y/ bean calkd ^Jb^i^'B«a/^«^i,.aC,,rfJie Jlri^ 

FoRSiGM. — ^Commatider Gravet^ntiift I he • fiea<?4|t), with Ownsiand^ 

Brock, in the Bonettp^iiiire yfevitiRg'bboitiwfflJie purvey* oii the weatem 

^ilde of die Arditpeltgat and a^e daily adiiU^g iwtonly u> the reaaurcea 

Mlf thci^ioan and to the pircieion <>f mtjderji geMgtaphy/ but ta t^ 

materials of the antiquary on iho^xi chisiic aii4 iotereftUng ^hor^^s* 

Captain Bayiield, in the achcwtier Ovllrure^ ia atilt prpct'^^Wg ¥'th 
:=kjs important aurve^p^ of tlie G«ilf ofSu iiswrcofi^y ami jif (Upecting l^a 
•high talenta and indefatigable Ubour^ to ^ta iOii^rfi aJtiur«> luid ^ the 
ehannda and dangers round Prim^e ISdM^ard'« lBlaA4* > , ,,^ 

Captain W. F. Owen, in H.M,S. Columbia, is iojiyqly proaecuti^ 

.hia awrvey on both side* of the Gu]f of Fanii\v «iid for 60 mika i^p the 

iTiTer of St. Joho^ on a lake cmmmited witb whicii he measured a base 

it^n the ice of 10 mtlea in kri^Ch% which mil be available f^r any iu4\^ 

aurveya of the interior. i^, ; , m 

Comtnaudcr BarneU, in H^M.S.fFlmnder, wuJbt^JU^uL l^rapce, iu 
H*M. achootier Lnxli, are pwiwrfriog with their usual energy in sur- 
veying the coasts and dangera of the Gulf of Campeche, and along t^e 
ahores of the Gulf of Mexico* if , 

Oaptaiii Swlivan, iu H.M.S. Philomei, having completed the aurvey 
of the Falkland Islandsj which ton tain some of the hneit harboura in 
llie world, the arduous taak waa aatigHed to hira of correcting tlie noto- 
riously defective hydrography of the lliver Plate; but the hoatilitiea 
which have commenced betweea tlie French and English faicea and 
those of the Argentine Republic have lately givea him an opportunity 
of difltinguishing himself and hia gallant crew in an equally honourable 
career at the battle of Obligado, on the right haiik of the River Parana. 

Captain Sir £. Belcher» in H.M.S. Safnarang, Captain Collinson, in 
H.M.S. Plover, and Lieutenant Bate» iu the Young Hebe, have been 
contributing most easentially to the eitenaion ef our hydrographic 
nequaintance with the important region of the China Se^a, and therefore 
to the facility with which our' mercanlile navy will now be able to ap- 
proach the iFeveral ports to which access was conceded by the late treaty* 
Tbcy are now returning home for a abort relaxation from their labours, 
and with a harvest of knowledge auch as it has seldom been the lot of 
any labourers to reap ao rapidly and so well. 
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Captftin Blftekwood, in H.M.S. Ply, with Lieatenftnt Yule, in H.M. 
Cutter Bramble, have been for tome time engaged in the mirvej of tbit 
prodigioua line of eural rocka which haye been well named the Barrier 
Reefa, intervening between Auttralia and the Pkdfic Occmn* and wUd 
almoit iurbwle any approaeh to Torres Strait, the only direct comins- 
meation with India. And, moreover, with the' asaiatance knt them bi 
SirG. Gi|ipa, they have erected a conspicuous stone beacon on an ouh 
lying rock, in order to mark the safe but narrow past through the Bi^ 
rier, called Ruine Ifland Channel. Of the navigation between thia reef 
and the S. coast of Auslralia, I shall have occasion to speak more fully. 

Captain Kellett, of H.M.S. Herald, and Lieutenant Wood, of HM& 
Pkmlora, have taken up their survey of Western America at GuayaqaiL 
and will continue it to the northward, along the coasts of Granada aad 
Ouateniulu ; hut no accounts of their proceeding have yet reached tlie 
Admirahy. 

Commander Dcnham, in H.M.S. Avon, is just commencing the sor* 
vey of the interval between Cape St. Paul and the River Nun, in con- 
tinuation of Captain Vidal's operations of 1838. 

Ordnance Geological Sumy. — The Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom, which was formerly connected with the Ordnanee, 
but since the spring of last year has been placed under the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Works, is still going on under the able 
and zealous direction of Sir H. de la Beche. Independent of Comwalli 
Devonshire, and a part of Somersetshire before completed, there haa juit 
1>een published tliat part of the country comprised in Plutes 35, 36, 37, 
;i8, 39, 40, 41 , 42, and 43, of the Ordnance Survey ; that is, Pembroke- 
shire, Caermarthen, Brecknock, Glamorgan, Monmouth, with parta of 
Hereford, Gloucester, and Somerset. A much larger portion ia now 
being surveyed, besides which good progress has been made in the S.E. 
of Ireland. 

EuaoPE. 

Faance. — One of the most important Geographical works published by 
our neighbours across the Channel is unquestionably the * Hiatoire des 
Decouvertes G(k)graphiques, by M. Vivien de Saint Martin.* The 
Herculean task which M. de Saint Martin has act himself is a work 
which, when completed, will form 45 octavo volumes, publiahed in 90 
IwroiiofM, accompanied by an Atlas of about 100 maps engraved on 
aleel. The second and third livraisons have just been publiahed, and 
kindly presented by its author to our Library. The first part, which 
will contain the General Introduction to the work, is not yet quite ready 
for piblication, but is expected to appear shortly. 
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J( the liniiU to which ^ must nfiOfSfi«afUT^ f ^1161149 n^yscIC rp^rw^^d of 
I |ny giving anything like a detailed notice of a^y particular work, none 
cenaialy would have a more just, claim to your i^li^uiiaa ihan the ,ai»f 
iji question, A complete history of voyages a^d diKCuveryf written in 
the spirit in which M. V. d^ Saint M^^M^ h^ CQtH^ei^^ it, waa a deii- 
der&tun) in European literature, and if succea^fully c^ii^cJudeil, «b it liaa 
been admirahlv begun, I know 0/ nu work which wjU ; |-efl^ct graiter 
honour on its author and his counti^. A^ in all ihinga^ the experience 
pf the past h the best guide (ur the future, soi nothing can more surely 
tiircct u» in our subsequent researchet regarding our globe and ita inha- 
hitftnts than a }>erfect acquaintance with th&^adual steps by which we 
(uve arrived at our preecut knawledge^ He« tbexefoie^ who pre^nts ui 
with a well ordered relatiou of the several even ta by which ^ ainalgar 
mation* coDBiderably advanced^ though btiU iiicuinpietej of the several 
nations uf the earth and their various interestSi has been so far c0^tedi 
is entitled to the gratitude of ail who, liy the sLuwiy of the past, would 
prepare themselves efficiently as future labourers m the; great work of 
universal civiliaation. We moat sincerely hope that M- de Saint Mar* 
tin may not only live to complete hia great utidertaking^ but to reap that 
just meed of gratitude and applause to which he will be so justly 
entitled, if (as we have said) he carries out his great undertaking as be 
has begun it. ,^,,7/ j ,, 

The ' Nouvellea Annales des Voyagies^' -Fifth Series^ edited by M* 
Vivien de Saint Marti n^ is a publicatioti well deserving of your atten" 
tion* This work contain a a Geographical Review, Memoirs and Docu- 
ments, Critical Analyses, and Geographical Miscellanea. The Reviews 
arc able condensations, the Memoirs and BocumeutE generally interest* 
ing, and the Analyses impartial, if we except here and there a national 
leaning, very excnfsble, towards the worka of the editor's countrymen* 
Upon the whole, it is a periodical of considerable meriti and^ as keeping 
pace with the progress of our science and its cognate objects, will be 
found highly interesting to all geographers, 

Spain. — ^Considering the unsettled state in which Spain has unfortu- 
nately been for so long a period, we can hardly expect to hear of the 
development of scientific exertions ; nevertheless we notice with pleasure 
the publication of the first volume of Madoz's * Geographical and 
Statistical Dictionary/ tlie first work of the kind which has appeared in 
Spttin. The author^ wt ure told, has conquered almost insurmuuntable 
difficulties, and produced a book worthy of praise and attention. 

There has also appeared a large quarto volume, of 1000 pages, on the 
Geography, History, Statistics, and Picturesque Scenery of Spain, 
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accompanied by numerous engraTings, and which has been well received 
by the Spanish public. 

There is announced as to be published by a society of sayans, t 
Universal Dictionary of Ancient and Modem Geography, of Sacred snd 
Pblitical Histoiy, and Mythology. The Spanish geography, which goei 
under the name of ^ Letronne/ is, in fact, our correspondent informs ui^ 
Balbi's geograiphy, the translator having principally used the latter. 
It is by D. Francisco de Paula Mellado, D. Joaquim Perez Comoto, and 
D. Francisco Fernandez Villabrille. 

Italy. — From our excellent foreign member, Count Graberg, of 
Hemso, we learn that the great Physical, Historical, and Statistic^ 
Chorography of Italy, of Signor Attilio Zucagni Orlandini, which is men- 
tioned in the last Address as almost completed, is now really terminated. 
It forms 18 large octavo volumes, with an adas in folio, containing 144 
chorographical maps, and 262 illustrations and statistical tables. The 
Count vindicates the character of this work from the criticism passed upon 
it, and mentioned in the last address on the faith of another of our corre- 
spondents. It is evident that as regards works with which, from not 
having them, we are not personally acquainted, we must rely for a 
notice of them on the judgment and presumed impartiality of those 
who, being upon the spot, and whose ability cannot be disputed, we are 
authorized to consider as authorities. Whenever, as in the present 
case, the opinion of local critics differ, we have no resource but to give 
the statements of both : thus, Count Graberg says, '< Whoever will impar- 
tially examine, as I have done, the whole work minutely, will find that 
its peculiar merit is its extreme exactness and conscientious precision 
vrith respect to the facts stated, which are always derived from authentic 
sources ; while for clearness of expression, purity of diction, and cor- 
rectness of style, it is no less remarkable ; but above all, the author is 
deserving of praise for having introduced into this kind of scientific 
writing the most suitable and convenient distribution of the subordinate 
parts; in short, Orlandini and Repetti are, for the topography of 
Tuscany and the chorography of Italy, what the indefatigable Marmochi 
has been for • The Universal Greography and for the General and Com- 
parative Natural History of Italy,' of which three more parts have been 
published in the course of the last twelve months.** 

At Milan, Signor Casalis's ' Geographical Dictionary' is still going on. 

Dr. Bernardino Biondelle is just on the point of publishing the first 
volume of his * Essay on the Grallo-Celtic Dialects;' a work, says our 
eorrespondent, ** which will no doubt render great service to the study 
of ethnography and linguistics^ and enable us to proceed with certainty 
in our inquiries concerning the original occupants of our country." 



At BrcaciE there haa , ^^t^}^ ,apjge^j^^t{^f ft^st,^ ^fV % t|w^ ,^^: pro- 
bably the second and I ast^ volume of a work of | jp^|ij&^^ j9^ JBthftii- 
j logfcsil Gtogtaphy» tim fwt^of di$, jgiptlaljpu^^ of /p^^ distiiig^ 
t.^ufeasors of Bresci^^ht C4yi«Uea' Si^lari^ frgfifj^r J^icalini^ lUe 
architect Vanlmi, and the &iifl|lieTc Labu^^ f ke? , ap%iiiiry|»( iJiideF tl|c 
tiUeof * IlluaLratiuiis of the Mu3€uin at Breacia.* i ^, ,., ^ ,,,, ,,,, , 

At Bolog^aa, the Ad?ocatc Slgmr Carlo Mouii hf» i>,id>li^pfl a.le,^ii^ 
memuirf entitled <A Topotjiaphical Knquiry if<?speetfi>|f T^t^^* SI*ortppt 
Road hclween the two Seas in AiiciciU Itidy,' ^Ulch i^ppeara to be ffo 
^^Jk&ye beeii,?X hj PisayJUuqca, San M^^rcello, Pore^^, Vergato, ijglof^na, 
JFcrram, Rovigo, MoiisHmr, Pddua^ and Venict". }\ 

, Maucini has published a new edition of Gardner^ ^ f treat Plaii}^ 
RphcTe/ jj 

Of MaBtriard » * Gcagraphico Hi8turicu-Civic DiLiiouury <n ike Two 
Siciliea/ we have not heard of the publicatiau of aiij part beyond the 
' .»6th. 

Count Annibal Raimzzi*s * Geogmphical Annuul for 1845/ a work 
which at once gives proof of tlie ^eal of the Italiana f^r the study. of 
geography, and contnbutea largely to the advaacement of every branch 
of {^graphica] science, baa been continued with the happiest reaults. 
Among more than forty papers by diatingui^hed men p£ letters <>n 
various suhjects connected with the geology, history, statistics, topo- 
graphy, and physical and descriptive geography of Italy, I may mention, 
aa peculiarly deserving of perusal, Captaiii Joseph Bnipachu's obfierim- 
tions on the Geographiea] maps and tbe Euganean mountains ; Major 
Giovanni Carbonazzi^s account of tbc works of public utihty now in 
progress in the Island of Sardinia ; Dr. Zuccagui Orlandini's judicious 
retDorks on the extraordinary discrepaiicy between tbe different eati mates 
^pf the Buperfieial measure of Italy, which lluctuates between 58,000 and 
96,ot>Q square geographical miles. But on a careful computation from 
tbe best data, he duds that it cannot am ou tit to leas than 96,179 square 
geographical miles — an estimate, we may remark, but little below that 
made by our learned correspondent, Sjgnor Adrian Ballii, in the first 
editioD of hia Compendium of Geography; Dr. Carlo Fmlli's summary 
on the Physical Geography of Italy ; Captain Orestes Brizi't notice of 
the Republic of San Marino ; Colonel Vincent Degli Uberti*s short but 
comprehensive Memoir on the Port of Brindisi, the ancient Brundnsium ; 
and General Ferdinand Visconti'a very valuable Table of Geographical 
Determinations of Places in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. There 
ia also much useful information in the extracts from private lettera to 
Count Raouzzi, given in the appendix to his woik. 

From another valued conespondent iu Italy we have been favoured 
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with DoticeB of what hnt heen lately done in that country fbr the 
advance of Gec^raphioal science ; and among the moat prominent of 
the labours of the Italian eogineert, that now publiahing uncler the 
title of < The Alps which surround Italy^' has been especially pointed oot 
to our attention. Fortunately, through the great kindness of Gen^ 
Annibale di Saluzzo, the director of this important work, we have 
feoeiyed a copy of the first volume and its corresponding atlas ; so that 
we are enabled to apeak of it from personal eiamination. The object of 
the work in question is the consideration of the Alps in a military point 
of view ; and certainly, so considered, their interest is great. To us, u 
Geographers, however, the chief interest of the work will be found in 
what indeed constitutes but the introduction to it, viz., the physico- 
geographical description of this important mountain-chain from the 
Mediterranean to Uie Adriatic. This is comprised in one very thick 
royal octavo volume. The following list of chapters will be sufficient to 
show how fully the subject has been gone into : — Chap. 1. The natural 
boundaries of Italy, the commencement and termination of the Alps, 
and their divisions. Chap. 2. Slope and general development of the 
diain, and the principal groupes whence extensive secondary cfaaina 
Iminch off. Chap. 3. The counterscarps and branches of the Italian 
Alps. Chap. 4. The various regions of the chain, perpetual snow, 
vegetation, and animals characteristic of the Alp-i. Chap. 5. Geology 
and mineralogy of the chain, mines, quarries, and mineral waters. 
Chap. 7. Of the forests in general, but especially of those which cover 
the heights of the Peninsula. Chap. 8. Roads and means of communi- 
cation across the Alps. Chap. 9. Of the valleys, the rivers, and streams 
which take their rise on the heights to the N.E. of Italy and flow into 
the plains. Chap. 10. Of the lakes in and on the flanks of the Alpine 
chain. Chap. 11, Canals of irrigation along the mountain slopes, and 
in the western plain of the Peninsula. Chap. 12. Height of the prin- 
cipal mountains, of the defiles, and of the inhabited places on the sum- 
mit, on the buttresses, and on the slopes of the Alps. This enumeration 
would indicate the complete exhaustion of the subject, and constitute the 
most complete description hitherto made public of the principal moun- 
tain-chain of Europe. The atlas, which accompanies this part of the 
work, consists of a map of the Alps in four sheets, on the scale of 
^^^, of the accuracy of which we have no doubt ; but we cannot help 
regretting that some more satisfactory mode of indicating the positive 
and relative inclination and heights, has not been substituted for the old 
arbitrary mode of light and shade. This defect is, however, in some 
degree compensated by the remaining plates of the atlas, which present 
certainly the most efiective profiles, or rather panoramic views, we have 
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trnr seen. These profiles arc doubk* ; in the lower oncB the same acale 
is used for the heights as that tjn ployed for honzontal distances. But 
not to give di9i)roportioQed space in this address to any particular work, 

rj merely add, that besides the part already mentioned, there will be 
other parts, historical and militiiiy} accompanied by an atlas of 
special plans. Appended to every clmpter of the work is the name of 
the officer of the royal corjis of Etat -Major by whom it was compiled. 
The notes, with the exception of those to chapter 5, were written by 
the Quartermasler-General himself. The plans and designs were exe* 
cuted by Major Cassalegno, our honorary member at Turin. The two 
cmulognes in the fourth chapter, that of the Phanerogamous plants, and 
that of the animalB characteristic of the Alps* were supplied by the 
distinguished j rofessors Morris and GentJ, 

Tlie great, and, as we are in form ed^ very valuable work of Captain 
Bartolomei's, entitled * Topographical and Statistical Information 
respecting the Sardinian States/ is almoi^t tluiBhed ; and the same may 
be said of Signor RepettPs * Geographical, Physical » and Historical 
Dictionary of Tuscany/ The * Italian Miscellany' of Adrian Balbi is 
also deserving of notice ; it contains a series of tracts on the geoj^raphy 
and statistics of Italy, collected and arranged by Eugenio Balbi. Of 
these may be specially mentioned that on * The Natural Boundaries of 
Italy ;' • The Summary of Italian Topography / that * Relative to the 
latest works on Italian Geography and Statistics** Another, ' On some 
recent Italian Geodesic and Chartographic Works/ the articlea on 
Sardinia, Corsica, Tuscaay, Sicily, and the Maltese group; a geo- 
uraphical question, debated by the Italian geographers, &c. The 
various writings in this miscellany belong to diiFcreut epochs, 

Signor Predari, we learn, has, with the aid of some other persons, 
undertaken at Milan the publicatirm of a * Universal Chorographical 
Dictionary of Italy/ systematically arranged according to tlie present 
political divisions of each separate state. It will form four large volumes, 
but only a few nvimbers of it have as yet appeared. 

In Tuscany, besides the work of Repetti, alreiidy mentioned as nearly 
completed, other works of importance are going on^ some of them nearly 
finished. At Naples, Signur Mastriani proceeds slowly with the publi- 
cation of his * Geographical and Historical Dictionary of the Two 
Sicilies/ 

With respect lo new maps, few have come to the knowledge of our 
correspondent. The topographical department at Naples, under the 
direction of our highly-esteemed and zealous honorary member. General 
Visconti, is still continuing its iniportant labours, aa we learn from the 
following notice, which also contains what you will all hear wi\h un- 
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feigned ^regret, an account of the sudden death of Captain Fergola, of 
the engineers, in the execution of his surveying labours. 

^ The triangulation of the first order,* relating to the extension of an 
arc of the meridian between Tennoli and Cape Pissaro, has been at- 
tended by great difficulties in the transit from the coasts of Calabria to 
those of Sicily ; nor was the season favourable for observations. How- 
ever, six triangles were measured, by the last of which was determined 
the side of Sicily which will, in the present year, 1846, serve as a 
basis for the triangulation which is to be prolonged towarda Cape 
Pdssaro, the southernmost point of Sicily. 

" This triangulation of the first order has," says General Visconti, 
" unhappily deprived us of Captaiti Fergola, of the engineers — a lots 
which will be felt in the topographical office for many years to come. 
Signor Fergola, in 1845, was constantly thwarted by bad weather, and 
had been for some days stationed on Mount Antennamare, which ia above 
Messina, in order to measure angles with his repeating circle. On the 
25th of November, 1845, he was compelled, by a violent storm, to sus- 
pend his observations, and he took refuge, with his soldiers and instru- 
ments, in a ruined chapel on the mountain. There was a tremendous 
storm of hail and wind, and he was standing in one of the door-ways of 
the chapel observing it, when the lightning struck him on the head, and 
instantly deprived him of life. 

*^ In knowledge of geodesy, theoretical and practical. Captain Fergola 
was certainly not surpassed by any man in Europe ; he had, if I may 
use such an expression, a geodetic tact peculiar to himself. His geodetic 
operations may serve as models ; and in that line he succeeded perfectly 
in everything. To him were entrusted the course of the geodetic opera- 
tions, and the instruction of the engineer- cadets in geodesy. By his 
death the topographical office has sustained an irreparable loss. Many 
projected operations it will now be no longer possible to execute ; among 
which is the triangulation across the Adriatic, in order to connect the 
Austrian triangles in Dalmatia with ours in Apulia (Puglla). " 

The triangulations of the 2nd and 3rd orders have advanced accord- 
ing as they were required in the topographical surveys. 

The topographical map of the frontier, on a scale of tt.tvid having 



* In the President's Address for 1843, the following passage occurs under the head 
of Naples: — "The triangulation carried on by the Institute of Military Geography of 
Vienna, for the construction of the great chorographic map of Italy, is proceeoing:" 
from which it would naturally be inferred that Austrian engineers had bc«n employed 
within the territory of the kingdom of Naples ; which not being ^e case, we should 
read in place of the above, "The triangulation carried on by the Institute of Military 
Geography of Vienna, and by that tf Napla^ 
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^^een continued, one part of the district of Avezztnoin Abruzzo liaa been 

^^^id down, properly the north-wcgtern portion of that district, with part 

^■If the environs of the Lake of Celano. When it is considered that the 

^■Wbole number of operators on that extent of ground was only nine, and 

that the period of field-work does not usually last for more than six 

monlhs, owing tn circumBtanceH foreign to the topographical oiEce, it 

will be admitted thiit the amount prepared^ us mentioned above, was not 

inconsiderable for the year 1845, 

There have been also taken aurveys, on a ecale of t^ifj of all the exca- 
vations newly made in Pompeii from 1813 to the present lime 
onwards. ' 

While thus speaking of charts and surveys I cannot help expresaing 

the hope that the Neapolitan authorities will, ere long, correct, by a 

urefiJ survey, the western and southern coast lines of the kingdom ; 

be more, as the coasts of the neighbouring states — Rome, Sardinia, and 

Turin — are being accurately laid down by the French engineers, on the 

same scale as their oun surveys. 

The Hydrographical Chart of the Mediterranean, including the Black 
Sea, in three large ^leets, with a scale of T.TTrV.roT ^^ ^ mean parallel^ 
has been completed and published. 

The engraving of three new sheetB of the great map of the crivirotiB 
of Naples on a scale of i-r.^ir, has been continued. It comprehends 
Capua, Cascrta, &c*» but will not be finished till next year* 

The engraving of the great topographico-military map of the king* 
dom of the Two Sicilies, on a scale of irir.V?rir» ** continued, and four 
more sheets (the first* comprehending Naples, having been published 
two years ago) have been finished ; the whole is going on progressively. 

The engraving, likewise, of many special plans of harbours, channels, 
&c.^ for the use of the Neapolitan navy, is continued. 

The whole delineation of the Faro of Messina in several sheets, on a 
scale of Tir,iffy» and of the city and port of Messina, on a scale of 
^^*jf , has been completed : these works were executed in the years 
1841, 42, 43, and 44, and have been laid before the king. The pub- 
lication of them awaits his Majesty's commands. 

The protraction of the topographical field work, on a scale of , ff^V^-fft 
has been constantly made, as soon as the work on the spot wais finished* 

The original drawing of the itinerary map of the kingdom, on four 
sheets, with a scale of Tfjfjr^r ^^b been continued^ and will be 
en graved. 

Besides the abovementionedj which are the ordinary labours of the 
tfTpographical office, it always has in hand a great many other extra- 
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ordinary works of yarioas kinds, continually called for by the king or 
the supericn: authorities. . 

Bbloivm. — At Bnixelles various works have been published during 
the past year, bearing directly or indirectly on geography and topo* 
graphy. Many of these are of local interest ; we may, howevar, men- 
tion as of more general importance Uie * Dictionnaire de la Belgique/ 
by Charles Meett ; a supplement to the memoir on the ^ Navigation de 
la Belgique,* by the Inspector Vifquain ; a work on Elementary Geo- 
graphy emd one on Ancient Geography by M. P. Neu, 

Of maps, Mr. Raes has published an Atlas of Belgium, while M. de 
Vandermaelet), our valued honorary member, has, as usual, sent out from 
his admirable geographical establishment a great number of interesting 
and important works. Many of these are connected with railways, and 
therefore belong more directly to commerce and statistics than to geo- 
graphy. Some, however, are of a different character, such as his 
* Etude sur lea Voyages de Benjamin de Tudela,' an object of great 
interest to ancient geography ; a Map of the Watercourses of Eastern 
Fknders^ and others relating to hydrography, an important branch of 
physical geography. A Topographical Map of Belgium in 25 sheets. 
Of this the following sheets are already finished, viz., Bruges, Oatend, 
Mona, Charleroy, Philippeville, and Dours. Those of Bnixelles, Dinant, 
Namnr, Anvers, Tumhout, Br^, and Neune Eglise are nearly termi- 
nated. This important map has been somewhat delayed in consequence 
of the numerous railway projects which in Belgium and elsewhere in 
Germany, as with us, seem to have engrossed almost exclusive atten- 
tion. The scale of the map in question is vir.i^ir- Besides this, four 
sheets are completely finished of a Topographical Map of Belgium in 
250 sheets, on the scale of Tv,i7^ • The four sheets that are ready are 
those of Bnixelles, Torvuereu, Assche, and Yilvorde. Several other 
sheets, such as those of Louvain^ Malines, Namur, Gosselies, Fontaine 
l'Ev6que, Binche, and Mons are near being completed. The four first 
we have already been iavouved with through the kindness of M. Vander- 
maelen. 

A map of explorations in the states west of the United States of 
America, prepared by Baron Vandartraeten de Pontbiz. This map is 
destined to accompany a work by the Baron rdating to emigration. 

A plan of Bnixelles much more complete than any before published. 

Of surveys completed in Belgium we may mention a part of the pro- 
vince of Liege, comprising the cantons of Waremme, Landen, Avennes, 
and Bodegn^. Also a part of East Flanders, comprising several can- 
ton% and a part of Brabant, comprising four cantons, which have all 
been executed lor the geographical esUblishment at Bruxelles. 



Of Belgian travel lers^ Dr, Maris, who visited Texas ia 1844, re* 
turned at the cammencemetit of tUe present year, and intends ehortly 
seltiiif out for Paraguay. We have not becu aWe to learn \* hat have 
been die reauUs of the doctor's traYels ; but hope tbej mny throw some 
new light on the country he has visited. 

GuuM^nr, — From our valued honorary member, Professor Voo Berg- 
haus of Potsdam, so well known to you all by hm important klK>nrs far 
the extension of geogra|»hical science, >Ye have been favoured with the 
foUawing account of what has been done iu Grermany since the period of 
our last anniversary. 

The additiuns to our geographical and ethnographical knowledge 
which« says the Professor^ must go hand in hand, have not been con- 
siderable during the paat year. Of the few German worki which hav^ 
really advanced the science may be mentioned :^ — 

!• ' Klippstcin's Contributions to the Geological Knowledge of tl^e 
Eastern Alp&,* of which valuable work tlie tiiird uutnber has appeared* 

2. Schanbacb's * Picture of the German Alpe,' of which c:tcdlent 
monograph two volumes have been publislied. 

3. The very useful publication of Dr, Cnrl Bemhardi, of Cassci, en- 
titled a ^ linguistic Map of Germany/ in which the limits of the Germam 
language^ in Germany itself, and in the more considerahie colonie* 
which the Germans have established in other pkceB» as in Zips tuid iia 
Transylvtmia, has been folluwed m 1 845 by a publicatiou of Dr* Wil- 
liam Stricher, of Frankfort-on-the-Maiiie, ' On the Extenaiou of the 
German Nation over the Surface of the Globe,' In this work the author 
httif with great indusiry, collected aud arrsnged all the facta hearhig- 
upon Ilia subject, and lias paid particular attention to the great ynwt 
which the Germane have had in peopling the United States of .\merica. 
But he has, says M. Berghuus, overlooked one region colonised by Ger- 
maui, and where they have strictly preserved their natiouai characler 
and manners^ yiz^ South Africa. The Dutch popuhition at the Cape 
of Grood Hope must be considered a brauch of the German nation, a» 
their countrymen the Hollanders both geographically and etlmo* 
graphically form a part of the German people, though separated fronii 
them in a political view. 

Dr« F* Leizmann has published ' Antipathies between the Germani 
and Slavonian Nations ;* and the Curator of the State Library of 
Szecheny in the Natiijnal ^luseum of Hungary > at Pfessth^ Stephen voft 
Horvat, has published a * Priraffival History of the Siavouiana from the 
Trojan War to the Tmies of Justinian.' This work is said to be valu- 
ablr« from its collection and arrangement of the most ancient facts and 
leatimonies on record r^peciii^ the Slavonians ; but dis%uied by the 
bad feeling which pervades it. 
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Seifort, bv hia publication on Acragas (Girgenti) and iiB teiritorr, 
has increased our knowledge of the geography and history of Sicily ; 
and Leonardi has given, in a small volume, an interesting picture of the 
manners and ciistoms of the Rhetians, or inbahitants of the highlandi 
of the GriBons. 

Of German works contributing to the knowledge of countries situated 
in other quarters of the world, the first lobe mentioned ia Rus^s^er^e 
great work, being an accouot of his travels^ prioci pally in Africa^ of 
which nine parts have been puhtished. 

The Baron Augustin has published * A Deacription of Marocco firom 
Actual Observation/ He treats of the geography and the history of 
the country, as also of ite religious, political, military, and civil condi- 
tion; and on these snhjects adds something to our previous knowledge 
of the country. 

Dr. Tarns, of Altona, baa published an account of the Portuguese 
posseasioBs in Sonth-Westem Africa, in whicli he describes the low 
moral condition of the Portuguese settled there, together with the shock- 
ing eatample which they set to the natives, and the degraded state of 
Christianity. 

Several works have been -published on the United States of America, 
of which the most important is that by Grisson, of Hamburg, and that 
by the celebrated historian and tourist, Frederic von Raumur. There 
has also appeared the * Report* of the commission sent by H. R. H. 
Prince CharleB of Prussia to examine some parts of the Mosquito coaat 
This document contains a gotni deal of useful information on that part 
of intertropical America. It was originally proposed to establish there 
a German colony ; but the project not being favourably received by the 
German public was long since abandoned. Tchudi, a Swiss naturalist^ 
after travelling over Spanish South America for Rve years (from 1838 
to 1842), has published the results of his observations on the Fauna of 
Peru in the periodical publications devoted to that branch of natural 
history; but his personal narrative and other observations are given in 
a separate work, entitled • Peru ; Sketches of a Traveller,' and contain a 
great deal of interesting matter on the republic of Peru and on Valparaiso,^ 

Baron Kittlitz^ a captain in the service of Russia, and the form€f^| 
companion of Admiral Lutke^ has just published ' Views of the Vege- 
tation on the Coasts and Islands of the Pacitic/ They deserve* saya 
Profeasor Berghaus, to be known in England. ^m 

The important work of Dr. Von Sieboldt on Nippon, although printed^* 
in Holland, is written in German. The lifteenth section has appeared. 

Lieut. Zimmermann has published, in the form of Letters addressed 
to Alexander von Humboldt, ' A Memoir of the Lower Course of the 
Oxua to the KarabagBs I^agune of the Caspian Sp*» ' 
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August! n Burick has translated Marco Polo into Germ an > antl nddttd 
a commentary, which has received gome additions and corrections from 
the pen of Mr. Chas, Frederik Neumann, of Munich, who is well veraed 
in the language of China. The last-mentioned learned individual has 
published a small Tolume entitled * On the Condition of Mexico in the 
Fifth Century of our Era, according to Chinese Writers.* It is an ac- 
count of that country, which, in the great Annals of the Celestial Empire, 
is called Fu-Sang, and which Deguignea thought might be a part of 
America, while Klaproth considered it as referring to the country of 
Nippon or Japan. 

Mr. Kulb (Curator of the Municipal Library of Mayence) has end en - 
ed to extend geographical and ethnoj^raphical ktiow ledge hy incor- 
ting those subjects in the biogniphies of celebrated travellers and 
discoverers. 

Dr. Ernst Kapp has published some ingenious views on geographical 
and ethnological subjects under the title of* Philosophy of Geography,' 

Finally, Professor Berghaus himself has published an Ethnographical 
Picture-Book, w^hich has been very well received; it contains 150 
well-executed plates. 

Of MAPS, we are informed, the following are now in progress :— 

By the Austrian General Staff, a Speciitl Muji of thn Margraviat of 
Moravia. 

By the Prussian General StaflT,. a Map of the March of Brandenburg, 
on a scale of TCffVotrj stud a Map of the Provinces of Weistphalia, &c., 
on a scale of t? .Hir* 

By the Bavarian General Staff, the Great Bavarian Atiaa on the scale 
of Ty.i^iTTi ^^^ the Paklinate on the scale of rrV.u^irir' 

By the General Staff of the Grand Duchy of Heisse, a Map of that 
State on the scale of t^.U a . 

By the General Staff of Baden, a Map of the Grand Duchy of Baden 
on the scale of -^^il^^. 

By the Geographico- Statistical Bureau of Wurteraberg, the map of 
the kingdom of Wurtembcrg, on the scale of xir.iinr> "i^d also separate 
Maps of the Upper Bailiwicks on the scale of t 7nr.Tnn»» ^^^^ geographical 
and statistical descriptions. Of this latter 18 parts have been published. 

Besides these, there have been issued some fresh sections of the ex- 
cellent * Geographical Map of the Kingdom of Saxony,* under the 
special supenntendence of Neuman and Cotta ; and Partsch has at last 
begun tlie publication of his Geological Map of the Alps in Lower 
Austria, which had been promised by him long ag(», and anxiously ex» 
pected by the geolngists; it contains the basin of Vienna* 

Sartorius von Walterhaussen has published the first part of his truly 

mirable Topographical Map of Mount Etna. Of General Mrh* I 
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shall only mention Handke's Atlas of the Prussian Monarchy, which, on 
acooitnt of its size is very handy, and is well executed. 

The Physical Atlas of Prof. Berghaus is still in progress. He has 
just terminated the section containing the geography of the animal 
kingdom, and has passed on to ethnography. This atlas contains, 
among other general maps, a great special map representing the nations 
of Europe, which will shortly he published. 

The Eighth part of Spruner's great work, his Historico-Geographical 
Atlas, has been published ; it contains the history of the territories o^ 
the Ottoman Empire. 

The Professor complains that in the new Topographical Map of Switz- 
erland, which, It was expected, would give an exact representation of 
the form and nature of the Alps, the old system of representing the 
slopes by mere light and shade has been retained, which has caused a 
very great disappointment. 

With regard to relief maps, the difficulty and expense attending them 
are such as greatly to limit their publication— a circumstance which Pro- 
fessor Berghaus is, like many others, very disposed to rejoice at, con- 
sidering them decidedly a step backwards rather than a progress in 
improvement This subject was touched upon by my predecessor ; it is 
one of those on which opinions will differ, and on which each will exer- 
cise his own judgment. 

The trigonometrical survey of the states of the German Confederation 
has been terminated, each country having been separately surveyed, 
though, in many cases, the triangles have been connected. Nothing, 
therefore, remains to be done but for the different governments to com- 
bine to give unity to the work, and add to it a geometrical description 
of all (krmany. The Elector of Saxony was the first of the German 
sovereigns who set on foot a ^regular survey of his country, which has 
been regularly camied on ever since 1*778. It may be observed that 
the geodetical measurements of the Austrian General Staff are distin- 
guished by their indication of the vertical heights of places, so that the 
elevation of the Grerman Alps is now generally known, to the great satis- 
faction of the geologist and physical geographer. It is much to be 
regretted that this plan is not universal. 

In Prussia geodetical levels have been executed at the expense of the 
government from Swinemund on the Baltic to Berlin, and along the 
Oder to the Austrian frontier. The latter of these operations was ren- 
dered necessary for the hydraulic work to be executed along the river, 
and the former was undertaken at the request of M. Bessel, the astro- 
nomer, who was desirous of determining the length of the pendulum to 
Tibrate seconds at Berlin. It was found that the trigonometrical levels 
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gave the same result for the height of the capital above the sea, as the 
barometrical observationa continued for a number of years by Profesfior 
Bcrghaus had made it. 

The hitler gen llem an, speaking of geographical education in Germany, 
compUiua that more pains are taken to make the people acquainted with 
the geography of Aaia or of America than with that of Europe and their 
own country. I fear the same remark ia but too applic^ible among oiir- 
sdvea- 

Hia Royal Highness Prince WaMemar of Pniaaia (comin, not nephew, 
of the king, as was printed by inadvertence in the last anniversary ad- 
dreo) is atill in India, whence, from hia knuwn zeal and industry, it is 
expected he will bring back to his country a rich harvest of interesting 
information. Consulting only his arduur for Bcieuce, and burth cried 
with the usual load carried by a travtileV on foot, he scaled tlie lofty 
Himmalayah^ crossed the frontier of the Celestial Empire, and reached 
the table-land of Thibet. The letters of Dr, Hoffmeister, who accompanied 
the prince» and which letters are addressed to Professor Lie hlen stein, 
of Berlin, describe many objects of natural history quite new to us, and 
great eoUectiona made by the prince have already reached Berlin by 
difierent routes. It is understood to be the prince's intention af retum- 
itig to Europe by Afghanistan, Persia, and Asia Minor. The presence 
of U. R. Highness with our gallant troops in the late sanguinary engage- 
ments 00 the Sutlej ia known to you all, and to say that he was present 
is to say that he was no inactive spectator. 

Lepsiua hat relumed from his exploration of Egypt and Nubia, and 
great anxiety is manifested for the publication of the result of his 
kbourB, 

Peters, who has been investigating the three kingdoms of nature in 
Mozambique and olhcr places on tlie Eastern Coast of Africa, has not 
been heard of lately. A great deal is expected from the labours of this 
traveller, whose researches, it is confidently hoped, will enable us to fill 
up a good deal of what is now blank in our maps. 

Vienna. — General Skribanek, our talented corresponding meml>cr at 
VieuBaf informs us that the following have just been published :— 

The continuation of the special map of Krain by Freyer, 2nd and 3rd 
HvraUoiu* The map of Bohemia by Kumersberg, 2nd sheet. By the 
Imperial and Royal Military Institute, the special map of Moravii, scale 
TT^.fXT? 20 sheets. The general map of the same country, scale 
Yw^^w^^* Both entirely finished. 

A new map of Europe, engraved on stone, and printed with colours 
by Mr. Scheda, in 25 sheeJ^, of which have appeared* 

Of aurveya, those of Bohemia and Hungary, under tlie direction of * 
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Geographical Institute, have been continued. The triangulation in 
Hungary, and astronomical observations, mentioned last year, have been 
executed. Next year the triangulation will be continued in Hungary 
and' on the Croatian frontier. 

The Military Geographical Institute is now occupied with the special 
map of Bohemia, scale ttt.Wit; ^^^ ^^b the continuation of the 
general map of Italy ; and the special one of the States of the Church, 
Tuscany, and Lucca. 

Saxony. — ^At Dresden there has been published Part V. of a Geo- 
gnostic Description of the Kingdom of Saxony and the adjacent pro- 
vinces, by D. Naumann, containing a geognostic sketch of the enviroDs 
of Dresden and Misnia, with three lithographed plates. 

Of maps, D. Colta has lately pubUshed the Geognostic Map of Thu- 
ringia, as a continuation of the Geognostic Map of Saxony, published 
by the Saxon Government. It contains the section of Rudolstadt, 
Meiningen. 

Of the geographical labours in Saxony undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, our correspondent. Colonel Oberreit, informs us he has nothing 
new to add to what was stated in Mr. Hamilton's Address of 1842. As 
for the publications of private individuals, it appears that in Saxony, as 
elsewhere in Europe, there have been a few booksellers' speculations 
which have added nothing new or considerable to our knowledge ; and 
that as regards maps they have been exclusively topographical plans 
made for the use of different railway companies. 

The beautiful Topographical Atlas of Saxony, of which we possess 
the first sheets, is in progress of completion. The 3rd Part, containing 
the sections of Zickau, Boma, Leipzig, and Ochatz, is almost all en- 
graved ; but some time must yet elapse before it will be ready for pub- 
lication. 

Denmark. — ^From Denmark we have been favoured with some inte- 
resting information. 

* Scripta Historica Islandorum,' vol. xii. (pp. 658, in 8vo.), has just 
been published, and completes the edition, first commenced by the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries, of the Historical Sagas, recording 
events which happened in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, in the ori- 
ginal Icelandic text, with two translations, one into Latin, and another 
into Danish (36 vols.). This volume contains Regesta Greographica to 
the whole work, which for this large cycle of sagas may be considered 
as tantamount to an old Northern Geographical Gazetteer, inasmuch as 
attention has been paid to other northern manuscripts of importance in 
a geographical point of view. Complete, however, it cannot by any 
means be called, neither as regards Iceland especially, nor other lands 
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in Atnerica who&e copious historical sourcea have in the present in- 
stance been but partially made uae of, nor as relates to those European 
countries that are extra^Scandinavian^ especially Russia and tbe British 
Isles, for whose remote history and ancient geography the old northern 
itinga contain such interesting materials ; but it is to be hoped that 
he Society will in due time take an opportunity of extending its labours 
that direction also, which we w^ould earnestly exhort them to do, con- 
rinced as we are that they will thereby supply important contributions 
Dwards the history of geography. The present volume does however 
ODtain the names of a number of places situated without the bounds of 
andinavia, in countries of which mention is made in tbe wridngs 
Published in the work itself. To the name of each place is annexed its 
celandic or old Danish form ; and the position of the place is investi- 
ated by means of comparison witli other historical data, and with 
Dodera geography. The basis for this has been the ' Geographical 
Register,* compiled in Danish by Nicolas M. Petersen, inserted in the 
^^2th vol, of the wurk entitled * Oldnordiske Sagaer,* published by the 
^Hocicty, and now remodelled in Latin, with several additions and cor- 
^nections, by Grime T. Thomsen, A.M-» a gentleman who has lately dis- 
^Binguisbed himself by a philosuphico-flisthetical essay on Byron, lately 
^(published l)y him in Danish. 

The same indefatigable Society of Northern Antif|uaries has also pub- 
lished, in the past year, GrantamP^ Hutoriske Mindesmitrker {i.e, 
'Historical Monuments of Greenland*), voh iii,» 958 pages, with 12 
copperplates, which volume completes the work. The 1st and 2nd vols* 
(of pp. 814 and 794 respectively) were published in 1838, After Pro- 
fessor Rafn had finished the compilation of his separate work, Antiqtti' 
totes Americana^ which was published by the Society in 1837, he con- 
nected himself with Professor Finn Magnusen, also one of our distin- 
guished foreign members, for the purpose of editing, under the auspices 
^^Af the Society, the great collection of original documents relating to the 
^Kistory of that remarkable Polar land (Greenland) which was lirst seen 
^Hd 877, and colonised in 986. With a view to doing all in their power 
^Hd elucidate the subject of ancient Greenland, the Society, during the 
^Hen years Irom 1832 to 1841, caused journeys to be undertaken iind 
explorations made in such of the Greenland firths as were of the greatest 
^_piportance with respect to ancient colon izalion. By excavations amo«g 
^Bbe ruins of the ancient colony, there was obtained a collection of in- 
scriptions and objects of antiquity which are now preserved in the Ame* 
^jican Museum founded by the Society, and ground plans wae taken of 
tveral edifices. Of the Reports received on this occasion we must in 
'mn especial manner notice — as exhibiting evidence of the most ossi* 
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duous care, and as moreover embracing the meat important part of the 
country — the explorations undertaken by the Re?. George F. Joigeofen, 
of the firths of Igalikko and Tunnudluarbik, where the moat cooaider- 
able ruins are situated. The volume io question (vol. iii.) ooDtaiiis 
extracts from annals and a collection of diplomas relating to Greenland, 
compiled by Finn Magnusen (to this part appertains a plate exhibiting 
seals of the Greenland bishops) ; ancient geographical writings, com- 
piled by Finn Magnusen and Charles C. Rafh ; the vo3rages of the 
brothera Zenowith, introductory remarks and notes by Dr. Bredadorff ; 
a review of more recent voyages for the rediscovery of Grreenland, by 
Dr. C. Pingel ; and an antiquarian Chorography of Greenland, drawn 
up by J. J. A. WoTsaal from the accounts furnished by various tra- 
vellers of their respective explorations. The work concludes with a 
review of the Ancient Geography of Greenland^ by Professor Rafh, 
founded on a collation of the notices contained in the ancient MSS., 
and the accounts of the country furnished by the travellers ; to which 
is added a list of the bishops, and a chronological conspectus of the 
ancient and modem history of the country ; a historical index of names, 
a geographical index, and an antiquarian index-rerum. Copperplate 
maps are annexed to the two most important districts of ancient Green- 
land, the Eystribygd and the Vestribygd (the eastern and the western 
settlements), exhibiting the position of the numerous ruins. There are 
moreover plans and elevations of the most important ecclesiastical ruins 
and other ruderu ; also delineations of Runic stones, and other Scandi- 
navian antiquities found in Greenland. 

Of the above-mentioned contents of the volume we must here restrict 
ourselves to noticing, as most closely connected with our special object, 
the result of Profe«sor Rafn's review of the ancient geography of Green- 
land, according to which the E. coast of that country was in ancient 
times inhabited by Europeans, although, from the account of Are Frode, 
the earliest Icelandic historian, it would appear that on the discovery of 
the country and survey of its coast, there were found, both on the E. 
and W. coasts, remains indicative of their having been resorted to at 
an earlier period by the Skrcelingar, or Esquimaux of America. The 
Svalbarde of the ancient Northmen, discovered in 1194, appears to be 
the tract of coast surveyed by Volkert Bohn, of the island of Foehr in 
1761, and rediscovered by Scoresby, by whom it was named Liverpool 
Coast. The Gunnhiarnarsker, discovered in 817 by Gunbiom, will be 
the islands seen off the coast by Capt. W. A. Graah,* in lat. 65° SC N. ; 
Hirtserk, the southern most promontory Cape Farewell ; the chief seat 

• GtUain Gnsh'i work on Greenland, it may be remembered, has been publiahed 
Jih at tbteapenw of the Society. 
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of the colony, the present dbtrict of Julianeehaab. The most important 
of the colonised firtha are named in order from S» to N, in four original 
MSS.> of which the latest and moat circnmatantial is a Chorography by 
Ivar Banlaen, who in 1341 waa sent by the Bishop rjf Bergen to Green- 
]and« and who for many years was superintendent of the episcopal see of 
Gardar, 

Herulfsnes with Heriulfsfirth, where Heriulf Bardsen settled in 986, 
and where his ton Bearne Heriulfsen arrived in the autumn of the same 
year (after having seen the more southern American coast s)» is the 
Ikigeit of the present day. Of the church mentioned in Bishop Gudmund 
ArasoQ^s Saga, some of the ruins are still left, and several inscrip- 
tions have been found. Ketihtirth, with its two churches, is the modern 
Tesaermint^ where Mr. Aroe found a quantity of ruins. Rafitsfirth, 
which in the first year of the colonization (9S6) was colonized by the 
Landiiamsmann Rain, is now Ounartok. According to the ancient de- 
acription of Ivar Banlsen, of the fourteenth century, there were in this 
firth islets with springs of hot water. There are in the islet of Ounartok 
three warm springs which have given to the ishmd and firth their Esqui* 
maux name, signifying in that language the boiling (iijland). Captain 
W. A- Gnuih, of the Royal Danish Navy, who visited the place in 
July, 1828, found the, temperature of the water in the&e springs ranging 
from 26*^ to 33A^ R. Siglu Firth is now Aglustsok. Here the ruins 
of Voga church were discovered by the Rev* Valentine Miiller, who 
Tisited the firth in 1B32 and 18.'^3 on behalf of the Society. He saw 
moreover the rudera of a mansion belonging to the King, called by Ivar 
Bardsen, Foss^ or waterfall, situated near a large stream, forming a 
waterfall of 200 feet in height- Einarsfirth is Igahkko. The ruins 
of the catheflral and episcopal see of Gar dan, which was founded in 
1126, and stood for upwards of three centuries, were rediscovered at 
Kaksi&rtuk, on the eastern arm of this firth* Eriksfirtk is now 
TrwNCfDLUARfliK together with the northern arm of Igalikko. at which 
the ruins of the principal settlement of BrattauliDj with Leidar 
church (the church of the district), have been found, luid h:ive been 
discovered the vestiges of the liouse of Brattahlid itself, so deno- 
minated from its being built up against the side of a steep precipice 
(from Bratir and hlld). The Rev. Mr* Jorgensen, why has given 
a description and ground plan of the whole settlement, which may 
be compared to an entire town, observes that a steep rock forms one 
of the walls of this house, the building of which was accomplished 
with incredil>k labour. It was erected by Erik ilie Red, who in the 
year 986 made it his residence. It was subsequenlly occnpied, at the 
oommeucement of the eleventh century, by his celebrated son, Lei'f the 
Happy » and by his grandson, Thorkel ; and it continued down to the 
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latest time of the colony to be the abode of the Bheriflf. Here in this 
house the far-famed couple, Thorfinn Karlsefne and Gudrid Thorbiomt- 
dotter, celebrated, in 1007, their nuptials, and determined on their re- 
markable voyage of discovery to that more southern land which, seven 
years before, had been discovered and visited by Letf Erikson, Vinland, 
in America (the present Massachusetts and Rhode Island). ^*We 
cannot here refrain," says our correspondent in alluding; to this house, 
V on behalf of geographical science, from expressing a wish that the 
ruins of this house, which has thus acquired such historical interest, 
may continue to be preserved; and we have no doubt that the en- 
lightened King of Denmark, who takes so lively an interest in the 
monuments of antiquity, will cause whatever is requisite to be done for 
the preservation of one of the most remarkable of the historical monn- 
ments of the new world." Osafirth, which was the most western 
hrth in the Eystribygd, will be the great bay in which lies the island of 
Sennerut. One arm of this firth was called Utibuksfirth, a name 
adopted by the ancient Northmen from the Esquimaux, with whom they 
must consequently have held intercourse at an early period in Green- 
land, for it is the Esquimaux word Itiblik, signifying an isthmus; and 
there is, in fact, found here a remarkable isthmus which the Esquimaux 
still call by that name. Eystribygd comprised .anciently 190 settle- 
ments, with 12 churches, of most of which unquestionable ruins have 
been found. The site of Westribygd, which included but 90 settlements 
and 4 churches, lay farther towards the N., and the ancient Steinses 
must be placed at Aglomersot. Ranoefirth, at Amaroglik ; Anga- 
FiRTH, with a church at Hope iu Baal's River, in the present district of 
Gotthaab; and Ltsxjfirth, will be Isertok, in the district of Suk- 
kertoppen. Of the ancient Nontosktur, or summer stations for fishing 
and hunting, we may mention Biarnrt (which had been aheady visited 
in 1007 by Thorfinn Karlsefne in his voyage to Vinland), now Disco ; 
the island of Kingiktorsoak, to the N. of the most northern of the 
present Danish establishment Upemivikuhoe, and in which a curious 
Runic stone of 1135 was found in 1824; and Kroksfirth, through 
which some clergymen from the episcopal see of Gardar performed, in 
1266, an exploratory journey, now proved, from astronomical notices 
contained in the ancient account of this journey, to be Sir James 
Lancaster's Sound and Barrow's Strait, together with Prince Regent's 
Inlet. 

Russia. — From St. Petersburg we learn with very great satisfaction that 
a Geographical Society has been formed, to which the Emperor, with 
his accustomed liberality in all that relates to the physical sciences, has 
contributed an annual sum of 10,000 silver rubles, nearly 1700/. of our 
money. The origin of this Society is supposed to be the very great in- 



l€Tt%t exciteil by the travels of M. Middendorfr, to whom one of your 
medaia has just been awarded, aod of other Russians whose explorationa ( 
into remote and hitherto little knowii regtona of the vast empire of the \ 
Czw iiavc thrown so much new light upon its geography. We trust 
the efforta of thia new Sociely will be attended with the success it anti- i 
cipates, and that our award of thia day, contemporaneous with its birth, \ 
may prove a hnppy omen of a brilliant career. M. Middendorff'a j 
travda^ mentioned in a former Address, are about to be published by 
the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. i 

In connexion with this subject we are infotmcd by Sir Roderick 
Murchison that he has just received letters from St. Petersburg, ac- 
quainting him that the Imperial Geographical So<;iety of that capital, of , 
which we have just spoken, and whicli has been formed on the model of i 
the Royal Geographical Society of London, has resolved that its first j 
great exploratory expedition should be directed along the eastern flank | 
of the Ural Mountains from the parallel of 60" N. latitude (fiogorlofsk) ! 
to the Glacial Sea. This surrey is to be conducted by Count A- von 
Keyserling, already known to the public tlirough his valuable geological 
co-operation in the work on Russia by Sir R. Murchison, and for his 
geographical researches in the hitherto little known region of the 
Petchora on the north-western flank of the Arctic Ural ; and who, by hia 
sound acquirements in zoology, geology, and geography, will, it is pre- 
sumed, during the ensuing three years throw great additional light on 
the wild Arctic regions which separate Europe from Asia ; and which, 
inhabited by Ostiaks and Samoyedes, extend beyond the limits of 
arboral vegetation. Among numerous other objects, it is hoped that 
this expedition (the head quarters of which are to be at Obdorsk) will 
elicit new results concerning the entombmeut and preservation of the 
Mammoths* 

Count Keyserling's work on the Petchora, North-western Ural, and 
Timan Ridge, is about to appear, under the title of ^ Wissenschaftliche 
BeobachtuDgen in Lande der Petchora*' 

By our valued honorary member, M. Kupffer, we are informed tliat 
the great magnetic arrangements are in progress, and that the observa- 
tions will be continued in Russia on the same plan as in England and tn 
our colonies, according to the resolutions passed at the Magnetic Con- 
ference at Cambridge. 

Wc wait with great impatience for the publication of the two im- 
portant geographical works, the travels of M, de Middendorff in the 
northern parts of Western Siberia in 1843, and the completion of the 
account of those of M. P. de Tchihatcheif in the Altai in 1842, of which 
the first portion hat already been published in French, 
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Asia. 

PsRsiA. — Dr. Cloquet, appoiDted to a titaatioii in Persia, has reoeired 
instructions frpm the French Academy of Sciences for making ohsenrt- 
tions on the hotany and zoology of the country ; we may therefore hope 
in time for forther information on the natural productiona of that part 
of Asia. 

Indian Smrveifs. — ^The surveys in India are proceeding satis&Gtonlj 
under the superintendence of Captain Waugh, the Surfeyor-GenersL 
A great addition to oar trigonometrical sunreys may he expected in the 
course of the ensuing season. The different works enumerated in t 
former Address will be published very shortly. 

We may also hope that the late political events in the N.W. of India 
will, by increasing the influence of Great Britain in those pots, give 
additional facilities for perfecting our knowledge of the geography of 
the Punjaub and Kashmir. 

The Bombay Government has transmitted to the Ckrart of Directon, 
by the bimonthly mail of April, two charts of the survey <^ the && 
coast of Arabia, the one from Ras Maribut to Ras Segur, the odier from 
Ras Fartuch to the ruins of Messinah, accompanied with a well-writtCD 
report, not only of the progress of the survey, but of animated details of 
the various tribes who inhabit the coast, with some excursions, by Dr. 
Carter, of the Palinurus, into the mountainous districts which lie nesr 
the coast. 

There is also transmitted by this mail a descriptive account of the 
ruins of El Balad, by Assistant-surgeon H. J. Carter, of the Pslinonti, 
together with the sketches in original of the ruins referred to therein. 

China, — Everything connected with the Chinese empire ia now of 
great interest to us, and I have therefore pleasure in calling your at- 
tention to a very interesting memoir of physical geography by our 
learned corresponding member M. Edward Biot, published in the 
' Journal Asiatique ' of Paris. It is on the progressive extension of the 
north-eastern cosst of China from very early times. It would appear, 
from a critical eiamination of Chinese documents of various epochs, 
compared with the labours of the Jesuits and with the most modern 
surveys of the coast, that this latter has encroached upon the sea in the 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li, about the mouth of the Pei-ho, at the rate of about i of 
a kilometer per annum, at which rate the whole gulf would be filled up 
or obliterated in 2430 years ; while the inner and narrower part of the 
gulf of Leaotong will probably be filled up in less than 1 100 years. 
The outer or wider part of this gulf will, in M. Biot's opinion, be the 
last filled up. The whole of the eastern coast about the mouths of the 
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Hmn^-ho and the Yangtsc Kiang has considerably advanced. Of this 
encToachnient of the land upon the nta^ the proofs advanced by M. 
Biot appear satisfactory ; indeed it is a fact well known and authenticated, 
dial the land in many parti of the world gains upon the sea, while in 
itber places, by way of compcnaation, th€ aea encroaches on the land. 
If we admit, and there aeems no reaaoii for doubtio^ the fact, that the 
f|iianCity of the water of the ocean reroatna ever the same, it ia evident 
tbtt the immense qnaDtity of detrital matter annually emptied into the 
bed of the ocean must occasion a displacement of a corrcsiionding bulk 
ef wato- — a displacement rendered more or less evident on different 
ttuts, accord mg to a variety of modifyiug ciTcumstancet. Neverthe- 
kn the filling up of extensive gulfs is a great operation ; and, without 
iriitiing^ in the least to disparage the calculations of our valued corre- 
■poodiog member^ it may be remarked that Nature seems, in some cases 
«l leaatf and by operations un|)erceived hy us, to prevent such lillinga up 
tf gulfa and seas; or at least to postpone the event far beyond the 
periods we would assign for them, in confirmation of which I need only 
caU to your recollection the case of the Palua Meotis, or Sea of Azoff, 
which ancient geographers predicted would be soon filled up, but which, 
though thailow, shoi^^'s no sign of change. 

M. Biot says that chronomelrical determinations by the officers of 
ilie French corvette Dan aide fix the positions of Tchiu-hai and Ning-po 
as within a few minutes only of the places assigned to them by the 
tntseionartcs, whereas Arkwright (ArTowsmithF), WyW, and Klaproth 
place these towns a whole degree too far W., an error wMch he thinks it 
right to call attention to. 

The chart of this part of the coast of China, as laid down by our 
hiteat surveys, is not yet published ; but through the kindness of the 
Hydrographical Depart racnt of the Admiralty, I learn that Capt. 
CoUtDsoQ places Tchin-hai in long. 121" 43' 6' E. of Greenwich, 
and Xing-po in 121** 35' 0'^, thus agreeing within 3' of longitude with 
the officers of the Danaide* 
^^Bir J. Davis (Governor of Hong Kong), in a letter written in No* 
^Wmhcr last, also informs me that the E. coast of Formosa was laid down 
fully a degree too much to the E., the Agincoiirt, of 74 guns, sailing 
over what was represented as dry land. Capt. Collinatm had discovered 
on the N. of Formosa a mine of eaicellent coal, which may prove highly 
useful to our steamers. 

M. Biot has pubUshed other geographical memoirs in the * Journal 
Asiatique/ one of them a Note on two Chinese Maps of the Great Canal 
and Yellow River, 

Wliile on the subject of China, I may also state that, in the * An- 
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MaUs de la prepagatkm de la Foi^ which k a contiBvatioa of the 
celebrated * LeUrts EdiJUmUs^ and which < 
mnnicatioBa from die Roman Catholic ] 
Alia. America, and FDl3meHa, Toa will find, in the manlier fer Ifqf uk 
Julj, a very detailed letter of one of the miminnififi who in 1849 tit- 
Tdled from the extremity of the lake Po- jang, as far aa Hau^ lehan 
foo, and who deKribes the immenae transport wUeh ia canied an the 
Kiang, and other interetting matters. In the nnmbcr fiir Jmmarj d 
the prcKnt year, there is an account of the eicorsion of anochcr mil* 
sionsiy, M. Grandjcao, into the very litde known country of Idsoatntk 
N.£. of the Birman Empire. The trafdkr dmdes the TiunsiaiM iirt» 
two people— the Bhdk-bdlies. who tattoo thcmsdfes, and the White- 
bdlics, who do not tattoo themsdrea. He resided a month al the dkf 
town of the Bhck-bdlies. The LMisians, he says, are genenDy tt 
agricultural people, and bear considerable amdogy to the I 

Idt ofBumrhom, — ^M. Chonuu appointed to a scientific 
the island of Boorboo^ where he expects to reside fiir some yeai% kai 
been supplied at his own request with such instructions as are i 
ibr the obaerration of everything of a scientific nature < 
the island. There is no doubt but that firom its situatioQ it may firaMh 
many interesting data for the genoal phjsics of the globe. 

Arabia.— Ixk the French * Journal Asiatiqoe* wiH be fiamd the de- 
tailed account of M. Amand's trsTds in Southern Arabia: he Tisited dtt 
andei^t dyke of Mareb, and copied there a great many H am yaii ti c in- 
scriptions. 

The ReT. Mr. Brockman. who hss been for more than a year ex* 
ploring the S. coast of Arabia, and has made himsdf master of the 
Bedouin as well as Arabic lai^usge, baring acquainted the Council 
that a faTourable opportunity presented itself for his penetrating into 
the interior of the prorince of Hsdramsut« under the protection of one 
of the more powerful chiefs, but that, his priTste funds being exhausted, 
he must forego this unexpected prospect of sucoen, unless he could re- 
cdfe the means of proridiog for his journey, the Council, as you hafe 
already heard, obtained, through the liberality of Her Majesty'a Govern- 
ment and the East India Company, the required sum, and we may hope 
through Mr. Brockman's exertions to obtain much new information on 
the antiquities as well as get^raphy of that little known region. 

Africa. 
EoTFT. — Indications of coal, it is said, have been found by a French 
engineer, in the southern part of the Wady Arabah, in the gulf of Sues. 
Should it be found to exist in any quantity, of good quality, and easily 
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obtained^ it will be of great importaDCC both for ihc navigation of ihc 
Red Sea and for the future application of steam power to the industry of 

Egypt- 

Abtssinia and tbe Nile* — Notwithstanding the great number of 
IraTellerawho of ktc years have visited Abyssinia, and more or less ex- 
tensively explored various parts of it> the great question of its rivers, prin- 
cipally of the 80 called two Niles, tbe wliite and tbe blue, seems as far as 
ever from being definitively settled. Nor can we altogether wonder at 
this ; nothing can be more uncertain than the wandering course of rivers j 
they acknowledge but one law, that of seeking the lowest level ; but it is 
this inclined course itself, this thalweg^ which is subject to endless 
variety in its windings and doublings, bo that when two travellers strike 
the same stream at no great distance from each other, it not unfrcquently 
happena they will each, with equal truth, declare its waters to flow in 
directions diametricaliy opposite* Another source of error may be 
traced to affluents and recipienU bein^ taken for one anotherj by the 
inhabitants on dififerent sides of the valley. There is therefore but one 
cert&iQ way of ascertaining the courae and direction of a river, and that 
is by tracing it down in its whole length from source to recipient This 
is the more necessary, as many rivers are found to open fur themselves a 
ptasage through mountain ridges, and otherwise run in directions essen- 
tially diOerent from what the apparent conformation of the country or 
region would seem to indicate. Thus it is that we are still in uncer- 
tainty respecting the Bahr-e!-Abiad, and the Irue Abbai, or Bahr-el* 
Azrek, which latter, according to Lane, is the Dedhesa. Monsieur An- 
toine d'Abbadie, who, as you well know* has sojourned several years in 
Abyssinia, has not neglected to reap what information he could respect- 
ing the Nile. In the Bulletin de la Sociiltti de Gtfiigraphie of Paris for 
last May will be found a communication by him on the subject, and 
which he begins by saying, — ** The sources of the Nile constitute the 
most important geographical question ever raitied.^' In the opinion of 
M. d'Abhadie, the Gojeb (first mentioned by our countryman Dr. Beke) 
is identified with the White Nile, of which he, M. d'Abbadie, says it is 
the true source, placed, according to his observations, in Ist, 7° 20' N., 
and long. 1° 20* W. of Sakka, a relative position absolutely identical 
with that laid down by Dr. Beke in 1843> in his map, published in the 
13th vol. of our Journal. This river, says the French traveller, known 
to us as the Bahr-el-Abiad, or White Nile — to the people of Sidama as 
the Godefo, or Godepo— to the Gallas as the Godjeb, or Godeb— to the 
Yam ma and Vangara as the Omo — to tbe Dawaro as the Ouma — and to 
the people of Wallaga as the Bago, takes a spiral direction, encircling 
Kjiffa like an island, and receiving a great many tributaries in its 
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drnTeOer tkat -'tlicGo^^ 
:•£ dfee SMCtj^ 

laaMpdnvn Iit turn voder Obv's i 
i ifdfee npi ffifcn aiiwui i iiMh is a i 

i«f the appcrcmnecf tiK BakMft-Abild and its i 
ifc JiMiwTg MfL. BeitobMrvcd,kiwefcr,lkaltliei 
i W M. # AbUdie Old Dr. Bdke. loig teDdcd cUciy M Mthe 
be fnwirffrril m HtiibcloiiW dndng die qecr 
fM« 4<tbe MDce of the Wkite Nile.* Indeed so iv tdU is tlK aooMe 
it4 Hm mtfmenmm river fivn being detcrmiDed, tku enoCker Fraidi 
tfMdkr, M. Lefivgne, wbe njv be bes been as frr vp tbe WUte Nik 
at aay <»f tboee mho preceded bin, givca it aa tbe joint conviction «f 
bfOMcir aad bb leDow-^ravelkr, bf . RoUct, tbat the White Nik is no 
other than a condnoation of the Niger (bj which M. Jomaid i 
it aMaat a river caOed tbe Babr-d-Etoned, or Black river), thvs i 
tbe Babr-d'Abiad to come from the west, whik the kte espediliont 
make tt cone from tbe tosth, and M. d'Abbadk and Dr. Beke'a in- 
fonnaat, Omar, from the east! Bat it is not to the White River akme 
tbat M. d'Abbadie has directed his attention: he likewise visited the 
tooree of the Abai, tbe Nik of Bmce, and determined its elevation by the 
boiKng of wster, in tbe tame way as had been done two years pvevionsly 
by Dr, Bdu . The results come to by tbe two travdkrs so closely 
eoincide that the abtolate height of the head of this one of the many 
tomves of the Nik may be regarded as fixed" at about 9000 feet (ac- 
cording to Dr. Beke, 8975 feet; according to M. d'Abbadie, 9206). 
It may be lemembered that Bruce estimates it at upwards of two miks, 
m about 11,000 feet While on the subject of this pait of Africa, I 
cannot avoid announcii^ that M. Rochet d'Herioouit has furnished the 
Geographical Society of Paris with some of the resulu of his last visit 
to Abyttinia, where, being well supplied with instruments, he was 
enabled to make more satisfactory observations than when he firsC 
travelled into that country. Among other geographical facts he states 

* A Ucifr from M. Aotoioe d*Abbadie to the * AtheoBum/ dated Axiim, Deeembtr 
S, l$44y ftalM it «• tb« opiiiioD of that traveller tl»t the White Nile it the true Nile, 
and not the Bahr-el-Azrek, at ia generally believed. If length of couxte, or only 
liBgUi tf mvigablf ooune, is to decide the point, M. crAbbadic would appear to bo 



lifbt, aa ha SMertf that H. d*Amaald navigated for 840 milei above Khartum, while 
tM Blue Nile hat been navigated for only 300 milet above that place ; and that at 360 
theM k a Miceettioii of rapidt inpattable to river-craft. " The very tource^*' be nya, 
'^ of the Aba'i it tirofaa))]y not more than 7C0 milet above the coniQuaice of the two 
fftrttmi.*' M. d'Aobadie propotet, at fhe only means of deciding the point, that sectiout 
and SMsn vtlocitiet be determined at equal diitaooM from and Mar to Khartom. 
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posiiiTely that the Lake Zuwai, or Zowaja of our maps, is in no way con- 
Deeted with the Hawath, its outpouring going to the Abai* He has 
ascertained barometrically the amount of depreatton of the Lake AsaaJ 
b^low the level of the sea to be 211*7 met,» or 714 feet, differing only 
by 46 feet from the depression ascertained l>y Dr. Beke, who firit dia- 
covered and announced to us this singular fact, aud who tufkk tl^e depres- 
sion by means of the boiling of water* But to return to M. Rochet: 
ooc the least valuable fruks of his journey are the different ^^rain seeds 
which he has brought from Shoa, some of which, it is to be hoped, may 
be acclimated io Europe, and thus increase the number of cereales 
used us food by man. 

M. Jomard abo, in a pamphlet entitled " Observations snr le Voyage 
au Darfour," translated by Dr. Peron, from an account given by Cheykh 
Mohammed-el'Tounsy, of that quite unknown portion of Africa visited 
by Brown in 1794, but not explored by hmi in consequence of liis forced 
deteniion and sickness, discusies at some length the still unsolved 
prohlein of the Whit# Nile, and is distinctly of opinion that one of its 
sources is to be found in Darfour, and others in the south-west* There 
appear indeed to be many tributaries to the White Nde in its upper 
portian, but in the present imperfect state of our knowledge regarding 
them it is quite impossible either to determine their number, and the 
direction of their course, or to say which is in reality the main stream. 
Let us hope that the fourth expedition, which M. Jomard mentions as 
about to be sent by the Pasha of Egypt to the head -waters of the great 
African rivers will do much to clear up the uncertainty that has for so 
many years hung upon the question of its source* 

Languagei of Abi/s^ma*—Be(otG quitting this part of Africa I am 
bound to notice the valuable contributions made by Dr. Beke to its 
ethnology. Me has colleclcd vocabularies of thirteen languages:—!. 
The Hhamara, or Agau of Waag; 2, Faliisha; 3» Agiwi, or Agau of 
Agaumider; 4>Gafat; 5, Gonga; 6, Kwfia; 7, Woriitta; H, WoUmo, 
or WoUitsa; 9. Yangara; 10, Shilukala of Agauniider; 11, Galla of 
Gudeni; 12, Tigre ; and 13, Hitrrargie (Hurreor). They will be 
found printed in the * Transactions of the Philological Society/ They 
arc by no means all equally complete, but great praise is due to Dr. 
Beke for what he has done ; for when we consider wlifit au essential 
element language is in our determinaiions uf the origin and disperEion 
of races, we cannot be loo grateful to those who allow no opportunity to 
slip of making us acquainted with the languages and dialects of distant 
tribes* 

Mapagascak. — M. LeGuillain, we understand, is gone on amission 

Madagascar, and he has been etipphed with instructions for making 
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obtervtticmt on the animal and veKetable productiona of the island. 
Several botanical collections have already been made at the ialand ; bat 
as there b no doubt a great deal yet to be gleaned* and as its £nint 
presents some remarkable varieties, the result of M. Le Gaillain'i 
laboitrs will no doubt present much new and interesting infonnatioD on 
the subject in question. 

In the bulletin of the Geographical Society of Paris will be found sn 
article on Madagascar by M. Bona Christave, destined to accompany s 
map of the island, published by the Minister of Marine. The author, 
after explaining the difficulties which stand in the way of a com|dete 
description, physical and moral, of the island, enumeratea theauthoritiei 
whence he has drawn his materials. He then proceeds to describe 
briefly in succession the nineteen provinces of the island, enumeratmg 
their several capes, bays, mountains, rivers, rillages, foreata, &c., sad 
the islands on their coasts. It is indeed a kind of index to the m^. 
But every thing relating to Madagascar is interesting, on many accounts; 
and we anxiously await the publication of M. Ei^gene de FroberriDe, 
who has for a long time been engaged on the geography, the hialoiy, 
and the ethnography of that important island. 

West Coast. — ^We have been informed by a letter from Mr. Jamie- 
aon of Liverpool that Captain Becroft (Now Governor of Fernando Po) 
and Dr. King have returned down the Niger from Rabbah, which, in 
consequence of wars among the native chiefs, is now deserted and in 
ruins. Hence the mission had not met with the anticipated aucoess. 
It is intended that two more ascents of the river shall be made ; and 
that the Congo, and perhaps the Gaboon, will be explored. Dr. King, 
under whose direction these expeditions are placed, and whose detailed 
fliccount of the ascent of the Calabar is published in our Journal, will, in 
aU probability, should he, as we sincerely hope, return in safety, draw 
up an account of his proceedings, with which we may hope, to be 
£svoured by Mr. Jamieson, and to which communication we look forward 
with much interest. 

We learn from the bulletin of the Socic^te de Geographic of Paris 
that the Abb^ Boiiat, a native of Senegal, educated in France^ has re- 
turned to his native country, and sent from thence various memoirs of 
great interest We notice this the more particularly as, among the 
several methods that have been proposed or attempted for the civiliza- 
tion of Africa, none has appeared to us so likely to be attended with 
beneficial results as the instruction of natives, who, returning among 
their own people, enlighten them as to the beneficent intentions of 
Europeans in their behalf, and overcome those prejudices and supersti- 
tions which result from ignorance : such persons would open and smooth 
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HHRI^fbr the traveller, whose efforts would ihen be Httended with 
much greftter euccese. 

M» Raffenel of the French Nftvvi employed at Senegal, has made a 
proposal to the governmeat to penetrate into the interior of Africa, M* 
Raffenel's memoir on the subject haa been submitted by the MiniBter of 
Marine to the Geographical Society of Paris for their opinion, and the 
result has been favourable to the views of M. R., who has been fur- 
Disfaed by the Society with inatructions for his guidance in scientitic 
fesearch. Later accounts, however, say that from the conditions under 
which M. Raifeners journey will be performed^ it will be nearly im- 
possible for him to profit by those instructions. 

Algeria.^- While the French armies in Algeria ore fighting for the 
possession of the country, it is pleasing to turn our attention to the quiet 
Isboiun of science, which the French never lose sight of in their foreign 
paigns. Thus there has been sent home by M. Don the observations 
rain from the 1st January, 1838, to the 3Ut December, 1845, show- 
ig the mean quantity that falls in that part of the world to be 880*1 
millimetres. 

Great Desert. — ^Mention is made in the * Athenaeum ' of the 7th 
March of an African exploration undertaken by Mr, James Richardson, 
It appears that on the 23rd of November, 1845, Mr* Richardson was at 

hadames, in the Great Desert, where he had been residing for three 

ionths ; and whence, in company with a negro and a Moorish servant, 
a Ghadameite, he intended proceeding due south, through Ghat, Aheer^ 
Damerghon, nnd Karnac to Sacatou, the capital of Snddn ; and if he 
fihouid resolve on returning from this latter place it would be by the 

y of Bomou and Fezzan. His desire, however, was to visit Tim- 

ictu. Mr, Richardson's enterprise is looked upon as foolhardy and 
perate. He has been advised against it, but bis resolution was not 
to be shaken. We very sincerely wish his daring enterprise msy be 
crowned with that success of which perhaps we can hardly entertain 
any legitimate hope* 






^ 
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North Amebica. 
We have been favoured this year, by Mr» Edward Everett, late United 
States Minister at our Court, with a volume containing the Reports of 
Captain J. C, Fremont's two Expeditions to the Western Countries of 
North America, the first of which, that to the Rocky Mountains, was 
already known to us, and has been noticed by your late President ; of 
the other, that to Oregon and California, the Rejiort is much more 
voluminous, and in all respects more interesting, as it will be found to 
contain not only a great number of astronomical determinations of 
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places, but many meteorological obserrationB, independent of the de- 
acriptlon of the parts of the country gone over and its productions* The 
Tolume is accompanied by a large map, in which is laid down the 
features of the country along the lines traversed in the two expeditions ; 
and there is also a profile of the country from the mouth of the Arkansss 
to the Pacific. 

One of our most intdligent members, Mr. Thomas Falconer, has 
published a very valuable and highly interesting little work, entitled, 
* On the Discovery of the Mississippi, and on the South Western, 
Oregon, and North Western Boundaries of the United States.' In this 
condensation of valuable information the reader will find an interesting 
account of M. de la Salle, whose travels and explorations in North 
America led to the colonization of the fertile valley of the Mississippi, 
now the seat of a thriving and extensive population. As regards the 
Oregon question, it is foreign to our purpose to enter into its political 
consideration ; we will therefore merely state that it is fully discussed in 
the works of Mr. Falconer and of D. Travers Twiss, D.C.L. 

It may be mentioned that the late Rev. Thomas Falconer, of Christ 
Church College, Oxford, editor of ^ Hanno's Voyage,' and one of the 
original members of this Society, completed, shortly before his death, 
an English translation of the * Geography of Strabo.' Arrangements 
have been made to correct this translation by the excellent Grreek text 
of M. Gustave Kramer. The printing of the first six books will shortly 
commence, and the subsequent ones will follow as the future volumes 
of Kramer appear. 

Mexico. — ^When we consider the rapid succession of political commo- 
tions which have agitated Mexico, we can hardly expect that much 
attention can have been paid to geography. We arci however, happy to 
learn that there exists the hope of a better future for that so long dis- 
tracted region. 

A new Map of the Department of Vera Cruz is on the point of being 
published. It has been constructed by the Military Staff from data 
furnished by different persons who take an interest in the subject, and 
engraved in the United States by an inhabitant of Vera Cruz at his own 
expense. It has just reached Vera Cruz, and will be sent to Mexico 
before it is made public. Of this map our valued corresponding mem- 
ber, Don Juan de Orbegoso, says he hopes to be able to forward to us a 
copy. 

Not a single work on geography or travels has appeared, and no 
trigonometrical surveys have been executed or even projected. Never- 
theless, some impulse has been given to geographical knowledge, as a 
military commission for statistics and geography, whose labour had been 
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suspended for a time, has resumed and continued its operations since 
lost January, and has made some process in a General Map of the 
Rey)uhlic, working at the «ame time on a Geo^aphical Dictionary, and 
OD the statistics of various departments. Let us hope that tbjs and 
other the peaceful labours of seieTice may, for the benefit of the 
Mexicans ihemselTes, and for the general interest of improvement, 
replace the agitation which ha;s so long convulsed their very interesting 
country. 

# 

South America. 

BraziL — We learn from a notice i» the * Athenaeum,* that the Rev. 
Daniel P. I^idder has published ' An Account of hia Residence and 
Travels in Brazil/ which work we are told has the great merit of recti- 
fying many of tlje errors, geographical and statistical^ which have been 
pubhshed in works enjoying some reputation, 

Bolivia, — ^The Bolivian Government having commissioned a French 
gentleman to explore the affluents of the River Plate^ with a view to 
ioiprovijig its navigation, the Minister of Public Instruction at Paris 
invited the Academy of Sciences to drsw up a set of instruclions for 
traveller, in order that his explorations may be made generally 
beneficial to science and to physical geography. 

Aq account of the attempt made, under the directions of the Bolivian 
Government, to open a communication with the River Plate, by de- 
scending the River Pilcomayo to its confluence with thu Paraguay, and 
the failure of the expeditiou owing to the shallowness of the bed of the 
river, which was ftnallj lost among extensive inundations, was lately 
read to you at one of the evetiing meetings. 

Bu€7Ws Ayrcs. — From our foreign member, Don Pedro de Angelis, 
our suspicion is unfortunately confirmed, that the troubled state of tlie 
country has impeded the labours of geography as of other sciences; 
thus our zealous correspondent says that hi« efforts to make known the 
geographical and historical relations of the country have been paralyzed 
by the late political events. He has, however, obligingly favoured us 
with a collection of documents just published, relating to the mission of 
Messrs. Ouseley and Detfandis, the result of which has been very dif- 
ferent from what was expected. 

Some addition to our knowledge of the upper portion of the great 
rivers Parana and Paraguay, and their principal affluents, may however 
be expected from these events, as one of the British steamers- of- war is 
said to have ascended the River Parsguay as high as the city of 
Assumption. 
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Australia amd Eastern Archipeljigq.^ 

Since our last Anniversary difiErent publicationB of merit have ap- 
peared relftting to Australia and the Indian Archipelago, and fresb 
C3t pi oration 8 in the former have been undertaken. My predecessor in 
this chair, in his AnniverBary AddreBsea m 1844 and 1845, dwelt with 
peculiar emphasis on the great importance of Port Essington^ and 
strongly advocated an exhuustlve mrveif of all those seas, straits, and 
gulfsj aa yet but imperfectly known, of the Great Eastern Archipelago, 
from the Cliina Seas to Torres Straits, iucUiding both ; and we have 
seen, in Bpeaking of our maritime surveys, that to the labours of Captain 
Sir E. Belcher, Captain Collinson, and Lieutenant Bate, we are already 
indebted for a i?ery considerable increase to our knowledge of the China 
Seas, while Captain Blackwood and Lieutenant Yule are diminishiog 
the dangers of the passage through Torres Straits by their accurate 
survey of those great Barrier Reefs that impede the passage of this direct 
maritime highway between out important colony of New South Wales 
and India. 

Of Port Essinglon the importance is indeed great ; and if, as we are 
disposed to believe, a practical overland route, between Sydney on the 
S., and that part of the N* uf the Great Australian Continent, could be 
discovered, that importance would be greatly enhanced, although the 
dangers of the navigation along the E. coast of Australia will be no 
longer dreaded, since the labours of Captains Stokes and Biackwood 
have shown the facility with which steamers may now effect the passage 
by keeping ivithin the Barrier Reef. * A Particular Account of Port 
Essington * has just been published by Mr. Windsor Earl, than whom 
none has had better opportunities, or more ably profited by them, of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the subject. To Mr. Earl's volume 
we confidently refer those who would not only learn the history of that 
settlement but acquire a knowledge of all its capabilities. Already has 
a party of enterprising pioneers, under »he guidance of Dr. Leichardt, 
started for the discovery of an overland route from Moreton Bay tOi^l 
Victoria, and great has been our anxiety for their fate, in consequenceH 
of the sinister reports which reached us. Happily our fears for their 
safety have been in part dissipated, A party, consisting of Mr. C 
Pemberton Hodgson, and others, went in search of them, and having 
come upon their trail, followed it to a point in 25° N*, and 148° 47' E., 
t. e. beyond the spot where Dr. Leichhardt and his party were said to 
have been murdered or to have perished. Every circumstance met with 
was indicative of their safety, and perfectly patisfied of this Mr. Hodgson 
and his companions returned, leaving us in hope of Dr. Leichardt's 
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6nal success, though, when wc cousider the immense distance thej had 
yet to travel (ftrer a regioQ perfectly unknown, we cannot be free from 
all apprehension till we hear of their safe arrival at Port Essingtou. 
Other explorations have also been undertaken. Thus of Captdn Sturt*a 
expedition, o( which mention was made in the last Address, has a report 

IMOce received been read to yon ; it det cribes his route from Morundee 
Id Laidly's Ponds, whence, tnking a N<W. direction^ be attained to 
^elat. of 2r 40' If'S., and long, 14r3l' E., from which place he 
lias sent back a portion of his people, and intends pursuing his explo- 
rations towards the interior. 
^ You have also been made accjuainted, through the kindness of Sir 
Charles Malcolm, with the enterprising journeys of Mr^ Scott Russell 
and his friends, and of their discovery of a large river, the Boyne, and 
of what they consider the upper course of the Cond amine. j 

In connexion with this subject of Australia, I must not omit to ] 
mention the works of M, de Strzelecki, of Mr. Eyre, and of Mr* Braira. 
With regard to the first, its importance bus been deemed such as lo 
entitle the author to the award of one of our Gold Medals ; and having 
already, in carrying out the intentions of the Council by presenting the 
Medal to M* Strzelecki, recapitulated that gentleman's labours, I need 
no further dwell upon them in this place. 

I With regard to Mr. Eyre*s work, it contaiiif, in addition to the 
iccount of that gentleman's travels in Auslralia, which were rewarded 
by this Society, some very interesting ethitographical details. 
The work of Mr. Braim is indicated by its title, *The History of 
2<few South Wales, from its settlement to the close of 1844/ 
} If the interior of Australia presents one of the most interesting of 
geographical problems, a knowledge of the coasts of that immense 
island is of primary importance ; and accordingly the Government, 
anxious that they should be accurately surveyed, despatched the Beagle, 
under the command of Captain Wiekham, not only with a view to as- 
certain whether any large rivers emptied themselves into the sea, by 
ascending which the interior of the cunntry might be explored, but in 
order to point out the various reefs, rocke, and shoals which obstruct or 
endanger the navigntor^s route ; lo describe the currents end prevailing 
winds which may favour or retard his progress, and the anchorages, 
soundings, bays, &c., where he may find a sure refuge, with supplies of 
water, of provisionF, and of fuel. 

The vessel, after touching at the Cape, where she I ell Lieutenants 

^Grey and Lushington, on their way to Australia as inland explorers, 

I reached the W. coast of New Holland, at the Swan River, in November, 

183*7, from which time to May, 1843, a period of nearly sis years, the 
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Beagle, fint under tbecomiDand of Captain Wickham^ and aaVaeqnenlly 
under that of Captain Stokes, has twice made the roand*ef the Anstim- 
Uan continent, affording ample opportunity to her gallant eonamandcn 
and crews for displaying that skill and perseveranoe for which tht navy 
of our country is so oonspicuous. 

Of the Beagle's surveys we have from time to time heard aomediing, 
hut it was reserved for Captain Stokes to he the historian of those lahoon 
in which he first took so active a part under Captain Wickhani, aad 
which he subsequently himself directed. As it wookl be impoasiUe, in 
the very short notice to which I must necessarily restrict myse)f in dm 
Address, to give even an abstract of the many interesting facts brought 
to light by the Beagle's surveys, I must content myself with merdy 
stating that from Swan River the ship proceeded to the N. W. eosst, 
the configuration of which had led to the supposition that in this neigh- 
bourhood some large rivers disembogued into the sea. Commencing at 
Roebuck Bay, the coast was minutely examined as fiu' N. as Fdrt 
Greorge IV. The result of this cmise was the discovery of Fitiroy 
River, and the addition of a tract of 300 miles of new coantry to am 
geographical knowledge. The next scene of operation was the W. en- 
trance of Bass's Strait, after completing the survey of which the Beagle 
passed up the £. coast, examining on the way various openings and un-* 
explored portions of the coast, and improving the existing charts of the 
trade within the great barrier-reefs. Passing through Torres' Stimit, 
Port Essington was visited ; and in the examination of Clarence Strait, 
the discovery was made of Adelaide River and its S. shore. The coast 
to the W. was also explored for a distance of 60 miles, and found to be 
deeply indented with bays and openings. About 100 miles farther to 
the S. the explorer's labours were rewarded by the important discovery 
of Victoria River, which was examined for 140 miles from its mouth— 
a discovery which was likely to have proved fatal to Captain Stokes, and 
to have deprived the country of one of its most zealous and efficient 
officers. He was treacherously speared by a native at Point Pearce, 
and by little less than a miracle escaped with hn life, adding one more 
proof to numberless others of the dangers encountered in geographical 
exploration. It was while taking the longitude of Point Pearce that 
Captain Stokes received the wound in his chest from the effects of which 
be still occasionally suffers. 

From Victoria River the Beagle revisited Swan River, whence, after 
refitting, she examined that dangerous cluster of reefs ciilled Houtman*s 
Afarolbos, and the mainland abreast of it. These reefs, it may be re* 
marked, are, with the exception of the Bermudas, the cural formation 
the most distant from the Equator. From thence the N.W. coast was 
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examined from the Forester's to Turtle Island . Of the former group, 
Bepuch Ulaad^ one of the most reniarkable from its size &nd the very 
curious mid intereating native drawinc;s found upon its rocks, has al- 
ready been described in the Society*fi Journal After going' to Timor 
for a supply of wMer» which was not to be procured at this portion of 
the Australian continent, the Beagle returned to the coast, and com- 
pleted the survey from Depuch Island to Dampier's Archipelago, and 
discovered that the long sought for Tryal Rocks were no other than n 
patch close to the N* end of Barrow Island. Great additions were made 
to the chart in this neighbourhood, leaving which the vessel sailed for 
Sydney, touching at Swan River and Adelaide. At Sydney Captain 
Wickham invalided, and the command devolved upon Captain Stokes, 
who again carried the vessel along the N.E. coast, making further dis- 
coFeries and additions to the charts: the moet important of the foimer 
was that of finding Endeavour Strait not only navigable for large ves- 
sels, but being in fact, as Captain Blackwood^s more extended survey 
has proved, the best passage through that part of Torres Strait, The 
neit important feature in this extensive survey was the exploration of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, wherr. Captain Stokes discovered two rivers, 
the Albert and Flinders, the former of which was ascended for about 60 
miles, flowing through a rich alluvial country. The remaining portion 
of the N.W. coast, between Roebuck Bay and Turtle Island, which in- 
deed had never been before seen, was now explored, and found to be a 
low, monotonous, and uninhabited waste. The country lying at the S. 
fool of Moresby's flat-top range, which had been erroneously reported 
to be a tine country, was found, on the contrary, to be a sterile tract. 

tidfftst Bay and Port Adelaide fomncd the next portion of the Beagle's 
ours, which terminated by the survey oi the S. coast of Tasmania and 
the remaining portion of Bass's Strait. This part of the work was very 
mfiterially expedited by the liberality of Sir John Franklin in lending 
the assistance of a colonial vessel. 

The full value of the Beagle's surveys is more and more appreciated as 
our colonial settlements in Australia and our relations wilh the islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago acquire extension. The passage along the 
E. coast of Australia, now proved, by the labours of Captain Stokes, to 
be not only practicable, but perfectly free from danger, together with 
the survey of Captain Blackwood of Torres Strait, open up a new era in 
£astern navigation ; and we may predict that ere long this line will be a 
jiuch* frequented high-road between India, China, and the Archipelago^ 
H|ul Sydney and Tasmania* The so long dreaded passage of Torres 
Dtrait presents a free passage, whde the fringing reefs of the eastern coast 
A natural breakwater» between which and the land steamers may 
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pursue their coune, not only in safety over a distance of 1000 miks, but 
in the enjoyment of some of the most picturesque scenery. 

To Captain Stokes's narratiTe is added the journal, full of interest, of 
visits to the islands of the Araiiira Sea by that intelligent officer Captain 
Owen Stanley, who, we have much satisfaction to learn, is about to be 
appointed to the Rattlesnake, for completing the survey of Torres Stiait 
and New Guinea. But, however reluctantly, I must pass on to other 
objects, merely adding in conclusion my hearty recommendation of Cap- 
tain Stokes's book. In it will be seen what eminent services have been 
rendered to our Eastern navigation by Captains Wickham, Stokes, and 
Stanley, assisted by their lealous oflBcers and men ; and while we recom- 
mend this work for the sterling value of iu information, we cannot r^ 
frain from expressing the gratification we experienced from the style 
and manner of its author, which are everything that can be desired in a 
work of this nature^ and are highly creditable to Captain Stokes's lite- 
rary scquirements. If anything be wanting to render the work complete, 
it is i)erhaps the collection in the Appendix of the results of the several 
astronomical and meteorological observations that are dispersed through- 
out the book. The value of the work is greatly enhanced by the beautiful 
and accurate charts which accompany it, particularly the chart of Bais's 
Strait. 

We cannot leave this subject without adverting to the routes of inland 
exploration in Australia proposed by Captain Stokes, as indicated on his 
general map of that country. These routes not only pass over portions 
of the islsnd of great interest from their position, but are of such a length 
as to render the success of their complete exploration almost certain. 

Returning now to the northward, the first object which fixes our at- 
tention is the no less vuluable than successful enterprise of one of those 
extraordinary men who$eem fated to achieve more by their own energies 
and ability than is ot\en effected by a combination of numbers and power. 
It is in the work of Captain Keppel, entitled ^ Expedition of Her 
Majesty's Ship Dido against the Pirates of Borneo,' that we learn to es- 
timate the character of Mr. Bnwke, while we are taught to appreciate 
not only what he has already done, but the immense advantages that may 
accrue from the position in which he has placed himself. Assisted by 
the powerful influence of the Rajah of Sarawak (Mr. Brooke's present 
title), and protected by the British Government, whose agent he has been 
Gonatituted, our enterprising countrymen may settle qui^ly in Borneo, 
and derive from its rich, varied, and abundant produce the means of a 
most beneficial and lucrative commerce, while they extend the markets 
for our own productions. The discovery of coal in abundance, of good 
quality and easily procured, at the very spot where, if we had to choose. 
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we should place it, will prove of immense benefii to our stemm navigation 
of tlie Eastern bcab. But great as are all tliese advantages of Mr; 
Brooke's ealerpriae, they have been rendered available chiefly by the de- i 
struct ion of those hordes of pirates who for so many years have with im- J 
punity infested the islands of the Archipelago and obstructed commerce. 
In the important aervice of their destruction, Captain Keppel and his j 
brave officers have taken the chief part; and iu the narrative from which 
we glean our notice, we hardly know which most to admire* — the emi- ' 
ncnt services of the gallant Captain, or that retiring modesty which has 
led him in his narrative to speak so httle of himself. The next work I 
shall mention is the interestingr volume of Mr. Davidson, entitled * Trade d 
and Travel in the East* — a volume which, though marie up of remi- 
niscences, is full of valuable information on Java, Singapore, the Dutch 
tettlements, and China, 

MiSCELLANBA. \ 

1, The subject of a passage across the two Isthrauses of Suez and 
Panama has been often discussed ; and as you are aware. Gentlemen, a 
great many levels have been taken over differput parts of these two necks 
of land, which, by opposing harriers to direct navigation, compel yessels 
to make long and often dangerous circuitous voyages. It is not my in- 
tention to go into the reasons which have hitherto prevented the adoption 
of any of the proposed lines, either for canals or roads; but it would 
appear, in France at leasts the subject has not lost its interest, inasmuch 
as a note has been addressed to the Academy of Sciences on the neces- 
sity of revising the levels that have been made over the two necks of 
land, in consequence of errors discovered in former operations. With 
regard to the Isthmus of Panama, however, the line of steamers now 
established from Panama to all the ports of the South Pacific, as far as 
Valparaiso, will give easy access to those countries to the traveller, 
whether in search of scientillc knowledge or commercial enterprise. 

2. We have already alluded to the formation at St. Petersburg of a 
Creographical Society. We have the additional satisfaction of announcing 
the establishment of a similar society at Darmstadt ; and when we con- 
sider the jterseveriiig research for which ihe Germans are remarkablei 
we may fairly anticipate that while the attention of other countries pos- 
ieasing a large mercantile navy and extensive colonial relations is more 
exclusively turned towards exploration, the German geographers will 
devote their eflfurts to a careful sifting of the immense accumulation of 
the facts of geographical science already existing, bo as to separate the 
more fran» ihe less interesting, and by their Juxtaposition and compa- 
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roo^ establish data and constants of the highest importance to an acca- 
ratft acquaintance with the globe we inhabit* 

Physical Geogrc^hy. — ^The importance of physical geography has 
frequency been insisted upon by former PresidenU of this Societj: it 
is» indeed, the basis of all geography — that upon which rests the piae- 
tical importance of the whole science we profess to cultiyate. To define 
it is difficult : the great Humboldt himself, in his * Cosmos,' instead of 
attempting to do so, explains through a couple of pages the objects of 
which it takes cognizance, and to which it is limited. Many of the 
facts of physical geography are susceptibly of graphical representation, 
and are Uius made to take strong hold on the memory of such as are 
sufficiently interested in the subject to study these delineations. What 
Mr. Greenough said when he so admirably characterised the importance 
of good maps in the study of positive geography^ may with equal truth 
be applied to the * Atlas of Physical Gec^raphy ' published by Berghaut, 
and npw, through the enterprise of Mr. Alexander Keith Johnson, of 
Edinburgh, presented to us in an English dress. Four parts, contain- ' 
ing nine maps, have already appeared ; and those who have seen them 
will confirm the opinion that, if completed as it is begun, the * Physical 
Atlaa ' of Messrs. Berghaus and Johnson will not only constitute one of 
the greatest ornaments to a scientific library, but be regarded as an in- 
dispensable work to all who would have a correct notion of the great 
physical features and phenomena of our earth. The beauty of the exe- 
cution of Mr. Johnson's maps is commensurate with the intrinsic im- 
portance of their matter. When such works are published for the fur- 
therance of our science, we are happy to announce them with the praise 
which is their due, and we heartily wish that Mr. Johnson may reap the 
just reward of his enterprise by a large sale. 

While on this subject of physical geography, I cannot but regret that 
we possess no complete and satisfactory work on the subject in our lan- 
guage. The * Cosmos ' of the celebrated Humboldt, already mentioned, 
and of which we understand a good translation into English is now pre- 
paring, will, no doubt, expose the great features of the science in that 
masterly and comprehensive manner so peculiar to its author. We can- 
not now speak of it ; and when the translation in question shall be put 
within our reach, we shall be more disposed to receive the judgments of 
our master with submissive respect than question their validity. Sound 
judgment is as much shown in the acknowledgment of superior genius 

as in attempting to dispute it. 

But while we regret the want of masterly English works on physical 

geography, we have some consolation in believing that this arises not 

from want of native talent, but from the comparative newness, if I may 
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use the term, of the science itself in this country. When the facts and 
important hearings of the science shall he sufficiently known arid appric- 
ciated, we do not douht that master minds will he found among us to do 
it full justice. In the mean time attention must he drawn to it as an 
important hranch of education, and its first notions he'rendered popular. 
With this view, some works of small extent, hut of very considerahle 
merit, have at different times heen puhlished, to which I would call at- 
tention, as highly worthy of it. First among these popular works I 
would mention four small volumes entitled * The Earth, the Heavens, 
the Air, and the Sea,' hy the late Mr. Rohert Mudie. This work, though 
evidently written for the young, may he studied with great advantage by 
men of riper years. The abundance of facts it exposes, and the general 
considerations which result from them, display a great acquaintance 
with the subject, and a mind of no ordinary stamp. There are two 
other small works by R. M. Zomlin, entitled — one of them, ' Recrea- 
tions in Physical Geography;' and the other, •The World of Waters:' 
and still more lately two little volumes have heen published by our wor- 
thy member Mr. Wittich, under the title of * Curiosities of Physical 
Geography.' The ability displayed in these several publications is 
great ; and although there is less of generalization in the latter-named 
works than in that of Mr. Mudie, they are interesting compilations, and 
their appearance is a sign of a growing interest for physical geography, 
which we cannot but hail with pleasure as the forerunners of more im- 
portant labours in one of the most delightful and important fields of 
knowledge. 

Elemeniary works are too often neglected as beneath notice ; we are, 
however, of opinion, not only that they are of the greatest importance, 
but that they require, in order to be well digested and really useful, much 
greater ability than their compilers are apt to get credit for. A great 
deal in the pursuit of science depends upon the early impression we re- 
ceive in the study of its rudiments : when these are confused and repul- 
sive they too frequently repress the desire for acquaintance with the sub- 
ject; but when, on the contrary, they are clear and rendered attractive, 
they stimulate the wish for information, and thus pave the way for com- 
plete knowledge. Such an elementary book has lately been published 
by Mr. Gilbert, under the title of * Geography for Families and Schools,' 
which I have much pleasure in recommending to those of our members 
who are desirous that their children should be informed on the science 
they themselves cultivate with such predilection. 

Arctic Expedition, — ^The reasons for undertaking another Arctic ex- 
pedition, and making a further attempt to accomplish a North-West 
panage, after the several unsuccessful efforts already made, were so 
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thoroughly txplaioed in the Address of my predecessor in this chair, at 
the last Anniversary Meeting of the Society, and the route it was to take 
was $o^clttrly pointed out, that nothing further remains to be said upon 
the^sut^ject. , The last information received from the expedition stated 
them to be at Whi(e Fish Island, £. coast of Greenland, in 69° 9^ N. 
and 53° 10' W., all well. Pending the result of the undertaking, all 
we ^^n do is cordially to wish it every success, and that the gallant com* 
mander, $ir John Franklin, and his excellent officers and crew, may 
all return in safety, crowned with fresh laurels. In the mean time we 
have great pleasure in learning that our enterprising countryman has 
been elected a Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, for the section ** Gtsographie et Navigation," in the place of M. 
de Guinea, deceased. 

Georama, — I must not pass unnoticed the Georama which M. Gue- 
rin proposes to erect in this capital to enable students in geography to 
obtain through its means, in a few visits, more correct ideas of the ex- 
tent of the several regions of the globe^ and the geographical relations 
they bear to each other, than can otherwise be obtained by long study. 

The (jfeorama of M. Guerin is an immense hollow sphere, in the centre 
of which the spectator stands, and looking around him sees every country , 
of the world in its true proportional dimensions and form, and its cor- 
rect relative position. The value of the Georama was so highly appre- 
ciated by the Geographical Society of Paris, that the French Govern- 
ment granted to M. Guerin a piece of gpround in the Champs Elys^ 
sufficient for its erection, where it is now open to the public. The 
French Georama is about 30 feet in diameter ; but that which it is pro- 
posed to erect in London will be about 60 feet in diameter — a size 
which will admit of the introduction of more detail and many improve- 
ments. 

The project of M. Guerin has received the sanction of the names of 
the President of the Royal Society and many others distinguished in 
various branches of science. 

Conclusion. 

Permit me. Gentlemen, in conclusion, to say a few words on the pre- 
sent state and future prospects of our Society. 

The hope expressed by your late President at the last Anniversary, 
that the Government might be induced to grant to the Society apart- 
ments in some public building, is not, I regret, likely to be at present 
fulfilled; as, from a communication recently received from the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, although the value of this Society 
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« there fully reco^iied, yet it appears the demaDd for build ings re 
^oncd fofr additional public offices prevents any immediate prospect of a 
purely scientific Society obtaining any which might otherwise have be- 
coae vacant. We must therefore be prepared, at the expiration of the 
Ime of these apartments next year, to provide others at the expense of 
tk Socictj'a own funds. 

In all other respects I may congratulate you oaour prospects. The 

Sodeiy is free from debt, and we may fairl}^ hope that the new financial 

ne s wuea which, after ample discussion, you adopted at the late General 

Veethigy will enable the Council at no distant day again to grant that 

! to explorers which prudential motives had obliged them for 

yean past to discontinue. The increased accession of members 

to the Society, on which your President remarked at tlie last Anniver- 

■ary, has been maintained, forty new members having been admitted 

during the past year. Mr. James Alexander has renewed for a fourth 

time bis munificent donation of £50 to the Society— an example which 

I hope will not be set in vain to those who, like himself, possessiDg 

ample means, think they cannot be more usefully employed than in pro- 

■lotii^ acieiice ; and I trust that every member will be animated to en- 

desfoor, in the mode most suited to his ability, to strive to increase the 

nombera and add tor the efficiency of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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L — A Description of ike Province of Kkuzistan, By A. H. 
Layaed, Esq. Communicatetl by Lord Aberdeen. 

Political Condition and Divisions. 

The exiensive chain of mountains, anciently known by tlie name 
of Zagros, now by thai of Lurisian, and ihe districts to ihc west 
of it, have for centuries been less under the immetliale contnjl 
and superintendence of the Persian government than any other 
p<>rl*on of Lbe empire : this is owing to several circ am stances, but 
principally to ihe inaccessibSe nature of the mountains themselves, 
inhabited by brave and warlike tribes, and to the plains beyond 
them having a natural barrier to invasion in those mountains. 
The Lurs,* with llie inhabitants of the province of Khuzistan 
and of the districts of Behbehan^ have, it is true, always acknow- 
leilged the supremacy of the Shall of Persia, but the annual 
Iribule at which they are assessed, is seldom paid without the 
presence of a sufficient force to collect it. These tribes and the 
towns of KbLizisian, with the Arab tribes dependent upon them, 
have their own chiefs* members of ancient and noble families, by 
whom that rank has in many cases been enjoyed from time imme- 
moriaU and they are seldom troubled with h>cal governors 
appointed by the Sbah» When such governors are sent, it is 
usually for tbe purpose of raising the revenue for the year and 
such arrears as may be due. After having collected the required 
sum, they generally withdraw, and the tribes continue under their 
own chiefs, whose authority they are more inclined to respect. 
These popular chiefs have frequently been recognised by the 
Persian government, ami armed with the additional power of 
local governors, they having been found, when willing to accept 
ibis office, better able to enforce obedient e among their own 
besand to collect the tribute than a stranoer having no natural 
claim upon them. Such was the system generally pursued by 
the government during the last rei|2-n. 
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* Tti« inhabit&nti of the mounlaina, whetber Ffillf Baklitiyfcd, Krihgclii, or 
Mameaefitii, are known througbout Periia bjr ihe genfrol aatiie ofLtin. 
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2 Mr. Layaro'^ IkmrifHon of the Froviwe of Khuzistdn. 

Thf OQiuilcy,wl^^bIi{^ni ab0Mt,|g(<de§orib0 maj;be dUrlded inlo 
the iQp wUi^ 4tn4 ibct •ffl)iaiii9« : This ^itUiop is remsrkably pri- 
pable And .f(fl&A^>i iUHJ^ imib' x^^rdl^H lb9 pbjwioal ire^gPH^J id 
tbo OQUQtry atKi}'>t/» lifaff originitmsplin^rs, euBtoms and ##eB kn- 
guagi^of:it*iabftl^aQ|«^ {/, 

Tbe great tmjiicw iohabiting ,-ib0 . inounudoi are therLurs, 
genefiaUjr lui9^i|. .txy tbe, naine ^f Fdili, Bakbtiydri, Kii^ld, 
and Miwe^^aff. T.b^ • €|^ty>y M^V fmUoa lof tbe , Qbam wlueh 
extends £ro^ tbe vidmty o^ Jiifmindhfkh.i to : tbe iinme<tial<? 
neigbbourbood of Sbir^z. Tbe Extensive plaing wbicb sti^lcb Im 
tbe west. of tbe mounlaiiiaj contain die diatcicta^^f $biiilbiter» Diafu), 
Hawisabf.BeUbebiAj and tbe country of tbe Cba'b* and Bttitr 
Lam Arabs* 

Tbe Beni-Lim Aridba oopMpjr.fl yart of tb? Turkisb territorj; 
but as tbey frequently encamp witbin tbe Persian boundaries, and 
are so intimately oonneefed witli tbe piDVince of Kfauadstin^ I 
have included tbun in tbo descriplion of tbe tribes inbabiling tbe 
west of Persia. 

Tbe country beveafter described is principillly tbe province ef 
Kbuzist&n» tbe true lipii^ of wbicb cannot^ bowever, be deters 
mined witb precision. Tbe modern boundaries, as at preaenl 
recognised by tbe government^ probably idifier in many respects 
from tbe ancient boundaries a£ lb«^t cnuntiy » 

Tbe following are at present generally considered as its proper 
boundaries: — To tbe N. and N.£.r tbe mountains of tbe great 
cbain on wbicb tbe first snow usually falls. To tbe W. tbe river 
Kerkbab ; altbougb tbe pastures on its western bank are inhabited 
by tribes under tbe Wili (governor) of Hawizab^ and are usually 
considered as Persian ground. To tbe S., tbe Jerrahf or Kur* 
distin River« and a line drawn across tbe desert from the K^un 
or Kuran to tbe Kerkbab^ a few miles above tbe junction of each 
of tbe rivers witb the Shat*el-* Arab or Euphrates. To the E. tbe 
Kurdistan. Within this province, therefore, are included tbe 
towns of Shushter, Dizful, and Hawizah, the plain of lUm 
Hormuz, the Bakbtiyirfs, part of the Feili and part of tbe Cba'b 
Arabs : the latter tribe, however, have hitherto been assessed by 
the governor of Firs. Behbehdn, although in our maps included 
in the province of Khuzistdn, is properly in that of Pars. 

The largest tribes occupy the district of Luri Kutcbikf (t. e. 
the little Lurs), and are known by the general name of Feili.]; 

* The name of thii tribe it pronouoced as I have written it, both by themielvet 
and in Kh(udit4n, although the proper pronunciatiou and orthography ii Ka*b. Tbe 
Arabs to the east of the Sha^l-'Arab usually pronounce the k as ch, saying chehir for 
Kebir, &c. 

+ Or K6chuk.— F. S. 

I Major Rawlinson obsenres, in his < Aoiti on m March /ram ZMh to Kk^Utan,* 
(Joum. of the R. Geogr. Soc., toI. ix., p. 62), that th« tribes of the Puihti K6h alooe 



The tribe itself il diW(led^afi^> eh*^ Pf§ht-k*li iintT the Pti*ht^ 
Kah» or that portion wbicb is 'bef*iT^, and that wbich i* behind 
the mountains, and theae diVi*ion« C/*ntani ntimei^ms sub-divisiona. 
The table, No. I« gfiven all 'th*? efitUof \ht Article^ is eorrecled 
and enlarered from ihat given by Majfif Rnwirnsoh in the 
.* Jotinml of the Royal Geogr. Soc./ toL it. p. 107. 

The great branch of the Pfsb-Kub is tfividrd into four tri bet. 

ch of which bfts ntimcroyk slilMliriaioni. It \^ Without a 

iprema chief having power CiV^r the wbole hm\y, but each tribe, 

almost each subdivision, Las its own particular be«td or 

Mkrkdi, who acknowledges no oilier aothorily than that of ibc 
Jh^h, when be is able to enforce it. It is owing' to this circum- 
ance, and to their residing in tlie vicinity of the large towns of 
[irmanshdb. Buriijird;, and Kborraim-iibdd, tliat tlie tribes of the 
^ish-Kuh are more under tbe control of the gwerninent than 
bose of the Pushli-Kiih. While the latter recognise the 
itbority of tbe VVdli of Luristin* the former are place<l under a 
ocal governor sent either from Kirminshab or Isfahan. Daring 
ny residence in Kbimatfin, Hdjt Mulla Ahmed was employed 
)y the MoHamid* in collectiri*:' their revenues. The tribes. 
[>wever, long resisletl his antbority, and several were in arms 

linst tbe government ; but ibeir want of unity rendered ibem 
jlally unfit tc» opjx*se the Hiijt\ who by means of intrigue alone, 
►on succeeded in coUetiiug a large sum of money, 

Majr>r Rawlinson observes in his ' Azotes ' f that * some four or 
|ve Tushmalls are nsually associaleil in the government of every 
ibthvision ; and on great occasions, also, these Tushmals meet as 
J uals and consult ; so that their internal constitution — -which I 
elieve to be very unccjmmon among the clan nations of Asia — 
[lore nearly assimilates to tbe spirit of a confederated republic than 
> that of a great feudal aristocracy.' This is not, however, exactly 
case; the Lors of tbe Pisb-Kuh do not in fact differ from 
be otber inhabitants oil the inountjiins. The system pursued is 
be same throughout the whole of the tribes in Persia. Each 
hbe has its chief, who exercises an unlimited autliorily over its 
lembers. J Tbe tushmals are merely chiefs of familieB or of 
ibdivisions^ who are employed in collecting the tribute, and are 
^nsidered responsible to the chief for tbe good order and 
Ilegiance of those placed under their care: they may resort to 
ny means they lb ink proper in raising this tribute, and may 

i kijown bj tbe name of FeDi tbmugho'tit P«iitA ; moreover, all the tribn ot Luri 
tutditk are called FeVH, and amofi^ the tribe th#mi«lvef I hate aiwBfi heard that 
fll&me nm^L 

* MiniAter; titeraUy Suatiiiiier of the Govennneiit* It i§ commonly prouounced 
la'tamet 

i Jdumal of the Hoyal Geogr^ Sac, voU ir. p. 109, 
; Like the Sheikhi of tbe Arab tribei.— F. S. 

b2 



4 Nfr. Layahd'* Description of the Province of Khtizistan. 

imprison oc even jfut ,to^ ^}^at>? I^P^*^ wha Jieluc^ lo the divi$ioi 

over \vhich ihej are plBw;ea; bwl lUpy am accountnble tti tLe gn 
diicf for ih^il part of the iyibuto appunione^l lo lUeir iUvisiaQ|l 
and must fallow hiai ia los wars whea he Deeds their semc^ 
\i is up HI these /oinidilioiis ilial tliej hold their |xjwcr as tush,- 
niiils; nail if these are neglecLeil they mviy be ifiiQi^diatel 
disp^a^pd : ibe constilutitm of these tribes bearskin fact, avej 
strong rcfsc^iiMan^^^e ,U) feAHlalUm, The chief hiiasclf yiccoun^ 
with the goveniment, ^nd Js left to rai^ ihx? iribute through hi^ 
tushmiils. , s . , .< 

The fi>ur tribet ^f the Pish-Ivuh are greoejrally at war with 
each t*t her, Tln^y ace notoricius for their plundering propea&i- 
tics, pariicuhirlY the p,i|fan and Silah-silah. The ojuntrj tbej 
inhabit can j^diloix^ ]^f; jiraversc^d in safeij either by single m 
vellers or caravans/ 

The tribe of Dilf^n furnishes 800 men. who form the Lurtsti 
regiaient. Of this quaiber 300 are raised from the stibdi visit 
qf Yiweliwand, 400 froje that of Miimindwaad^ and 100 froi 
^hat <jf Reij>a\vaad. j^- ^i >i,[ \ ,j 
, The aieaibers gf tb^ tnbe i>f Dilfan are chieflv 'Alt-IlAhi 
re!i;^ion. 

. The tribe of ^\aialah,f as llif aarne <ienc»h*s, viere orig 
employed by llie wiiis of Luriaian as their iai mediate scrvani 
Several tif its suhdivifiions are stil! called after the servjci 
that their members used to perfi>r£ii, as — MjV-akhtir;J Kiitirj, 
bead muleteer ; Ciholdmt slave. This naiae is still applied 
that portioa of the tribes of the Pushli-Kuh whieh encamps wii 
the wah. 

The 'Ainalah are Deh-Nis!jias,§ who cultivate the crown-lai 
in the neigh Iwur hood of Khurraia-ab^d. 

I The tribes of the Fushti Kuh are uader a wall, whose anc^ 
lors were the chiefs of all the Fe'ib' Lurs. Hasan Khan, I 
father of the present wall, was the last who enjoyed thiit powcrf 
post. He was. however, vested with authurity over the iribef 
of the Pish- K (ill by the Persian Government, his leoritimnte right 
only extemJing 1*j those of the Pushti-Kuh. Kelb 'All Khdn,|| 
who was of the same family, opposed him with some success, 
but was Enally murdered when ia the caaip of Mohammed-* Air 
Mirza,1| who had by an oath of safe conduct prevailed on i 






♦ T)t«Me wlio believe 'K\i lo be an lucannitii^ii of Ibe Deity » — V\ S. 

I Ageiiti, operativei. J SupenuteiideriL — F, S, 
k Settled iu vtllAv«i.~F. S. 

II Thii WAA the coirf !fvbo murdered Captain Grant aud Mr, FotheTinfhani 
■on, Metidi Kb4iif is ktill living^ but enjoys lu} kind of autlicirilj uver tb« trili*. 

^ That is the Friiice Mubammed 'AlL At |jr«?*e5it wb«ij tb« ijtle of Mini— an 
abiidgrnent of Emir-tadeh, i. r. Noble- born, equivalent to Ikg'K&deJi, »u mticb ui«d by 
tbe Turkij i« prefixed, it ligtiiSef '' Gantl^mati ^ wbm aOi^ed it m&iii* '*Priti«t/' 
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Political Cpndttion andDiritions, 5 

cbtef to join him, Hasan Kl^n dird a few Tears n^a at n very 

Hranced age* His ibre^ s6nk tarl prn- 

hem of Luristdn, and after his ^ ,Ti««t 
kbjeet tu tiiV. The *lJtst > A 

athoritV in I^uristiin. At present uicMMiw>uin^ ir: 
[fere hiin as their chief:— Kurd, Sb^h^n, T>jni: 
tandemeni, Sagwand, arid B^ d ; die two latier tribes^ 

:)Wevef . only when be ^las , 10 enforce his authority. 

Lhmed Khan holds halfthe tribe o1 M. Ir^l.i : and Haider Khin 
ie retftainder, with the tribe of Panj Siiviu/* 

*Ali Khan, in addition to the, tribes above mentioned, possess^ 

lit Villages of Deh Lur^n andBaval, and extensive pastures in 

be plains, which are usually inhabited b^ the Rem lAm Arabs, 

rho pay a small sum yearly for permission to occupv them. 

The three brother^ are inveterate enemies, and generally at 

\T with each- other. 'Ah' Klian assumes a repal di<rniiy, and | 

bis black tent affects all the etiquette (if a Fet-h-'Alt 
bib. He is little lik^l b} his tribes, and ha$ ftequentlv been 
uilty of extreme acts of oppression and cruelty. It is only 
Uely that kafilahsf have been able to pass, with any degree of 
tcurily. tbrcmg'h his territories; he is, however, generous and 
spilable to travellers^ Haider Kbiin is generally liked by the 
lllirs; but I believe Ahmed Khan to be ihe most intelligent 
artd trtist worthy of the three. The Government foment the divi* 
sions between these brothers, fearing the uniim of the tribes 

Elder one chief 
Of all the tribes^ the Sag^wands have g^iven the most trotible to 
e Persian Government, Relying^ upon the strength of their 
>sition, they were for some months in open rebellirui, and two 
giments could with difficulty succeed in collectini? the tribute. 
Kefore the arrival of the Mo\amid in Khuzistdn, in the spring 
of 1S41. the whole couutry was in a most disturbed stale, and 
the roads very unsafe. Caravans were frequently plundered, and 
^the communication between Sbusbter, KirmAnshdh, and Khorram- 
^HUbid by the mountain passes^ almost entirely cut olf. The 
^Hdiintry is at present in a more quiet state, nnd hostages have 
^Heen given by the chiefs as securities for their future gotxl con- 

^P Luri KuchikJ was formerly iucluded in the government of 
Kirmdnsbdh, but since the removal of the Mo'tamid i-Daulet to 
Isfahan it has been made over to bim.§ The usual residence of 



II • Th* five Pili«ra."-F. 8. 

f CaravaitM* TKtt is tlie Arabic tertOr ■ofnetimM tfiirlt cofllle. — F, S, 
1 I Little Liir.^F.S. 

A Ttie larf^'c goveniment of Kinniiiiiiiili, &i il eiinied duriog the Teigii of Fel-h 
%ii Sbih wbeo ltol>ammed All Mini wai govmnor, tullef«d mucb curiuiliDetir, 







fl Mr, L A Y A BJ>> i>ffjkSn))lfi07i of ^ J^rerMdt iff Khuztstdn 

the pjY€wi^r ofnthei iPi&li^KiiJi ai ^ ^h4|cr ai Kbon^ni-&b4fl «>r in 
the fA.iin of SeirnArrah. /I 1 1 ^ ^.' i-nh •• i r 

It is very dil!i€ult to fnnii a cmi^fedt osriinAtd t>6 the fic^rots thai 
iniirbt be raiaed in Luri K^dtili. The WkIk *Ali Kbin. m^y 
prubablj belabl^ to ojllect betirmHi 4000 and 6CMK> men.otj 
whom 500 or 600 a?e horaemenj Ahftied Khan and 'Alt Khil^H 
bavB eocbiai present ubfiat 3000. Th^ Sa^fwands have abciut^" 
300 h6rit|iiiHi ^ whf » woul d p ro babi y ' ^> w join ^ A Li K hi n. F be 
gTdss ambunt oif armrd hii-D that mi^ht he raiaed in Liimt^ 
may, perhaps, be bett^een 401)0 tind 5000 hfjtsemirn* ami 20.000 
maUrhUiek^nien, The Feilis pratemd to have Inara respect for Hit 
oath, and to be less blotidthirily than their n^ifrhbotirt* the 
Bakhihins ; bui 1 believe there is litlle difference in these re- 
spects b^twcjen them. Several subdiXTsiiims of the tribes of the 
Pushti-Kub have left their mciUDlaitis, Dwin|;^ to acts of ofipresskin 
on the part of 'Alt Khan, and have sou^bt refuse in tbo DobaU, 
or smiiil vil Linares, dependant upon Dizitjl, seitiitig as rayyats,^ 
and enirag^ing- in the cuUiiTatian of the soil. ' ; ^^ 

To the south iif the FVilis cjcqui the BalcbtiT^n tribes, who,- ™ 
with the Kuh(?elijsand Miueesaamsi occupy the districts of Lari 
Buaurg'-t The ni>rlbern boundary of the country inhabited by the 
Bakhtiyiris is the nver of DitUU ; the scmthern, an ima^inarjr 
line drawn from ]>eh Yiir/ in the plain of RAm-Horaiua6» to 
Peiit, near Knmisliab, on the oppostte side of the mouutajns« 
To lb e east, they encamp in ttae immediate \icinity of Burujird ; 
in Feridun and Chaiiiir MabalK J within 2 days' journey of 
Ifllabiin. To the west, thev occupy the low hills, and the upper 
part of the plains abtjve Dizful, S bushier, and Ram*HnrmuE, 
These tribes differ in many respects from the Fed is: their dta* 
iect has more resemblance to die Persian language ; a Bakh* 
tiyari would probably have some diiUcully in understanding a 
Feili. There are no 'Ah'-lldhis among them, while many of 
their neighbours are of that sect, although they will not openly 
confess it. 

Major Hawlinson*s table of the Rukhlivfins needs a few aUer»^ 
tions^ The table No. 2 will proliably be found mure correct. 

During tny residence in the Bakhiiydri mountams fuur ciiiefs 
ruled over these tribes, and were generaUy at war with each 
other ; the most powerful, and the one who by thu government 

LuriJlin, tUtf BakbLiytinJ^ S1iu»bi(Ti Diiful, ^awizali, &o., furmcriy luinexed to it, 
were mldefi to Jffiilijui, an.ct Hamadiu h&M a. se[j>arute guveruor. 

♦ ProMrljr Rk'^fyA, or Ra'iynb, ** p<i*tur<?d," ♦* prtitMrled,'' tlience "Iwrdi,** '••ub- 
j*cti ;'' the pluml is RtCkyk. Fmni lialyah and Ha ' iy cit th<^ Turki hav« formed the 
contracted wurd Rayft ; ihe Ii»diani hnire Ibeir Rayat, t^ielt Ky thu- Angli^Iaditiit 
Ryot, but in Tutrkey thu term ii eircliJjively applied to the Zimnilt or ChriilftMl 
tfibufftfiet. — R S. 
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was cchnftjilerfxl ih& principal cbieC vns Mbhammed Tnki Khin, I 

The names of ihe other three were, Kelb *Ali Khdn^ J^^fer I 

Ku)iK6dn, and MohainmediMctt^ Khan. 1 fl 

Th« BakUtiy^ri tribes iai-e divided into tliose Irelon^inp: to the ■ 

Haft Lan^-f and iho&ft belonffinj|t to the Chahar Lan^^J The I 

•cher tribes mentioned in tbo^ table ure not incl tided with in this U 

divltinn. but are either depenilenries nr tribes not original )y occn- ^^H 

piers of the mountains— the Bindtinu howevor* ezoepti^d/ who ^^H 

are by the Bakhliyuris b^hnrcil tn Iks a&orif^mes, and to have inha- V 

bited the couiitry beliirftj they tiiemseh^es to<»k pnssessinQ of it. I 

This tribe has no cht^f cif its own, hut »ioie of its members inter-" ■ 

inir with ihe Cliahir LansT* The Kiyununcis alone are said to I 

fonsiit of nearly four hundred families. It is tlifHeult to account J 

for this division of the tribes, and for the names of Haft Lang ^^M 

and Chab^r L&ng, Many traditions upon the subject exist amon^ ^^M 

the Bakhtiyaris; that most credited is the followinjs: : — The ^^^ 

Bakhliy^rts, they say, cani<; originally frrwn Shim,§ under one ^^H 

^reat chiefs and took possession of the mountains »hich thcv now 1 

inhabit. A descendant of this chief had two wiines, to nhcim he I 

WIS equally attached. By one he was the father of four children, M 

by the other he bad seven* At his death the children of these ^^M 

two f am dies formed the two di.visioiis of four and seven branches ^^H 

respectively. A quarrel soon ensued betwetii them, and the feud j 

WAS bequeathed to their f>osterity« It is f^ertain that from time ^^B 

immemorial the greatest enmity has e^tisted between the Hoift ^^H 

||L«anp*s and Chahar Langs; and aUbou^fb both known as Bakhti- ^^| 

f^ris, these tribes seldom intermarry. Tlieir garmesirs, | or places ^^H 

of winter residence, are now chiefly divided by the Karon; their 1 

sardesirs, or sumiirer quarters^ are not so well distinguished* but ^ 
the tribijs of the Haft Lang* very rarely encamp near those of the 
Chahir. Shotdd they ajiproach, much bloodshed is usually the 
consequence. 

The DinariinL tribes came origrinaHy from Isfah&n, Their 
encampments are limiled to the valley of Susan and Bors. and to 
the mountains in the immediate neighbourhood. It is only since 
their alliance with Mohammed Taki Kbdn that they have been 
alkiwed to settle in the extensive and fertile plain of Mai- Amir. 

The tribes of Janniki Garmesfr and Janniki Sardesfr were 
originally included in the KCiiigelu, The Gdnduzlii^ is an 
Afshir tribe. I have not been able to ascertain the precise period 

♦ My^r t— R S, 

t Seir«i leir* "T braiicb€», — Y. S. | Four legt ot bmndiia.— P* S. 

i Sjria.— F. S, 

11 QamMsiV aud SardefliVf i. «. warm and cold tract id PersiaOy U tbe Villi and 
K'^la i4 the Turks, wUd ako say Yailak and Kisblit— F. S. 

f[ GGndui-Ki nig^niQe* *day'timer»* in Turtijih. Many of thwe triJjas aj well as ■ 

wu tteigitboan the Kurdi, ipeak Turkiftb^ asfi are prubably of Tiukiib ortf^iu.— F* S. J 
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of iheir itnmigralton^ iptp tfiift, c:QMilf'f» i NitJir Siiah found tbem 
ii!*Km\zi$tin, " and 'coiTipellet^ ^ tt> relurn wiib liiin into ike 

mtrili <>!f Pmiii. After | bis death* the fiCiiidu'/l(Ji» iiloiif^. of tbe 
iiwmc*t^<^>irs ;Af4i^r trn>es that ha4 tmilted Khiixisidn, returned to* 
their former pasture^. The A fshirs occupied the jzjeat^r part/ 
of th^ proviiice to th^ Wt of the great chf^in c^f miiuiitains^ and 
even the cotlhtrj riqw inhahited bxihe Chah Arabs* wheia 
IMrAk •^ ^as iheir jprincipal seitlemeot, Xhe Bakhtiyar» were 
cotlfirried to tV^ iribuntsiins J aii<J the Afshars vvere ^iierally siiffi* 
crently pr>%erful and united Mf oppo&tj them \vuh success if ihey 
ventured into the plain. \ , i , , i -ij 

The Bakhtiy^rts are at present under the governor of Isfab&ni 
the Md*tainid ed DauTet^ with the exception of the trifles 
Stilliik. Memfwandy an<J[ Zalakf, and a small part of the tritie ofi 
Md^uwf. wlltch, being in the vlcinil)', are under the itiunedtati 
CfWitroI bf the governor of qtirujirdt 

Mohamnietl Tafci Khau^ thc^ great Bakhtiyari chief, now i 
ccwfiri^^m^nt at Teheran, is descended from an ancient and nobl 
family, in whom for cei)turie$ ha$ been vested the fhioftainsbtp 
of the ChaMrLangif Iji'the, time of. Nadir Sbah^ Zaniiin Kj 
had thr^e sons by ^^ same wife^-viz,, *Alf Mardan, Reshid* and' 
*Alf 8abh. Reslifd held a high elation in the court ol Nadir, 
and im toe Sb^h's death, possessing himsciL of a larjj^e sum ol 
mbn^y from the irej^sorv, fled to his native motiniains. With hi«^ 
pecuniary assisiAnce, his brother 'AU JVL^^Itlan appeared as a com- 
petitor for the crown i>( I*er&ia. Mt)!iftmined Tali is descended 
from Reshfd* 'Alf Mardan at bis death left an only daugbtert 
fnim whom is descended the present *Ali Mardan Klnin. who 
hi«i mixed but little in the affairs and broils of the Bakhuyirf 
tribes, and has now no authority amon^r them. These chiefs 
were all Kiyunurzfs. 'Ah, the father of Mohammed Taki Khan, 
had so much power over the tribes that the suspicious of the 
Persian |2:ovemment were excited. His brother Hasan, and Fel-h 
'Alf, his uncle, betrayed him into the hands of the Sbab. His 
eyes were put out, and flasan received the chieftainship as the 
reward of his perfidy. Mohammed Taki and his brothers were 
then children, and resided among the inhabitants of the Armenian 
villages in Feridun,]; by whom they were entirely supi>orted. 
Hasan, to strengthen his authority, had put to death Iskander, 
the uncle of Mohammed Takf, with two of his nearest relations, 



i 



• Properly Daumk, the diphthong aa being of^cn changed into fi, thui: yamn, *s 
day,' HI Arabic, is cuinnri'Dfil^r proiiounc!«d y6m, aa in Hebrew. — F, S. 

f M iiii«ti!ri of the titupirc!. — F. S. 

i Many of .the viUaget ai Ft^ri'duri, includmg Sangi Ba-hram and Sheritkiii, were 
purrbiuied by Mohammed 'Fa jcfs father frnm tbe Govejmni«uf, Mid wcte coneequeiitly 
hij own pnipefty. *Ali died luar yeanatfu. 
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anri htiA uttempt^d U) ttT^urdef llik fa'tot^iei aricl tiis, twci s(ms. Tbfi9« 
acscnrdin§: ki tb^ Inw^/tlie Hl^crtl c*f three jiersops was roqiiireJ, l|jf, 
Mfihammed Takf. Hi^ ^oiiih atjd f>oveny r^P^ -'' 'ho siupicU>n» 
of Hafian.antl b^ wi%« inffen^ to Iiv(? uniUiiL l*^ Armintiaiil 

irillnp' ^' ' hn. At the a^e ol' ei^Uieui bL* fi,>niic«,Mhe 

cle»i^4* '** tnarder d^ bU relations and the injynes 

inftieicd on i. i- He \ta^ joinnd bv his iwu. vimoger 

lfioilier», 'AK A -^,:: -xiul ICh;tri Tt-ni;^. Tlie thr^e J0f4ih^t b;iivin^ 
penatraied wiibont diii^'t i rhvrllii^g of flasiin, slew 

bun AS be rose f rotn hi^ prn v i- r» - i be v w e i e i m m ed la tel v j oi j led 
by a few of the iribes, uho reg'arded ihem as iheir legitimate 
cbielk, and mlb whose assistniice ihev succeeded in pultipg to 
death Fel-h 'A if and the eldest son of Hasan : thus taking revenge 
fur the tdood of their relations, acL'ordin^ to the barbiirous tawi 
of tbe coiifilrj. He stibs<»qnently nianrjed tl^e daughter of IIas«ii. 
and brought up the three infant chihtren of that chief. Since 
tbfti lime Mohamiii<*d Titfcf bar emoyed the chief twwer amonfir 
the Bakhtiyarf. .:, ,M TT. T:.f_^f .. ^n •. 

Ourin^ the perit»d of Mobammed TakTs prosperity the fol- 
lowing tribes acknowlt^dged his authority : — Janniki Garmesfr, 
J^nnikf Sarde^fr, Kiyunurzf; SulititJi* part t>f Mo^uwi, Giio-^ 
dudxi* Diniinioi, tbe tribes occupvinor the plains of Rain-HormuK, 
thi! inbubitants of the viHa^ olFerfdun. and a small porliuu of .1 
the Haft Lanj^ iribes of Dt^rakf dnd BeRhiwaod, The Balimehis 
and Teibis, tbe largest of the Kiibp:plii tribes, whose chiefs are 
married to the sisters of Mohammed Takf, were inorc uoder ii 
his ccjfxtrol than under that of tbe srovernor of Behbehan* ajid » 
joined him in bis ^arj, when not prevented by circu to stances 
frum doing so. The numerical strength of these tribes may tbut * 
bdiCitiniated : — 

Janniki Garmesir . . . • 4,000 ' 

Janniki Sardegir . , , • 2,600 

Kiyiiniirzi . * ... BOO 

Suhi'inl 1,000 

Biruluni and other small tribes . 600 

M6gu*f , * ... 400 

Gundtizlu ..... 1,500 

Dinaruui . . * . , 3,000 

Tribee uf Ram-Hormnz . ♦ - 1 ,500 

BftKmehi 2,000 

Feili - 1^500 



Total . , 18^700 men. 

Of this number between five and six thousand are horsemen, am 
tbe whole well armed wiib muskets and iiiatch locks. Mohammed 
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19 Mr. Latarx>:« Xhiiirt>«M0t^4(ri^^ 

« 

€n|iwliim>9»iffaiM ffi.lnD^ia b<4yA>fijDl^Q4(.i.i.bQ|ieye tfagt haMTur 
i¥i««mUed){lnPP«ittbmnl9iiQQCl^<<)/?f<^^^ 3000 were t^oamnwa 
^Iiie<)^l709i.i)^ J4aMk).>$Ardpir;mft^ inclkiai: pVni^ 

flPPiiirtieftV! 0^nitt^(in0tbrQU$>iftd joi«fhmr(r.^e IHnirWs if«|]» 
|IP«l9li«MfiJrio|(iftI|9getbm* UAclenhiiiamihonl^. : Tba^till^geii*. oC 
9««(Ato im i«mb)i9|tOj Wv0. tb«ir 1^*44 Iq assemble in tha^.GM^ 
m^nilif4i<4bo iBfitoi^Ms an^iTeifaMi; being tribes of Kubgfiu, 
^Vfff9'Uwlfi^u«$k(Iir^e«|:P^^i|[|Mi^ir 4imi wars to quit Aeir 
roquiMisirtt- . Mc^VNMdr T«ikl)«oiibl f|^rbaps« if engaged jn 
ffm^,9f\^0lbw,}nhtmi or wilh Sbusbter,. or - Behbehdn« or^tbt 
MM^'b Aii^bf^vfarir^ised, 15.000^ bat if opposed to the goKeror 
m^V:b^«^Mk} mwc^yi have. looU^cied i more than two*third« of 
lbflil;^jiiMmbef; ;t^Daptr,i» i ^ moment, of . popular exciteraeaty for 
rMv^Miwbic^Kw} >J|ball{ b^r^after mieintiont In calculating the 
aptpal.MmiO|r|an;t4i)Fit.|U'ibej llike.tbe Bakhtijarisy it maj be 
]H'i«9um<yi'jtbf^t jiea^b 'iamily can produce bt least one armed mao» 
af)4.Uifd^ed..,0acb.: family may be.; called upcm by the chief for the 
fMi(niKM!of.4HiQ>)ims((Hi iniiiliWfirt;. but it must be remembeied 
tb»^ tetk^ifor W .internal defence! o| the country, and for the 
iMlUi^l cuUbratJpn .of- the/ soil, tod -other necessary labours^ a laigt 
pprtiM»:7of,:Ahe:;inatle.rpopttlatioA vriH be unable to leave the 
fWteii 1 1 riqj jt^ fvont of ^9 i«t«tf m^ •war> tbree-iburths of the males 
lM,«ffei| ^^.jsge off.aiateen wni svity/ would probably join tbs 
Chief. 

t Mohamii^ TciVa Khan; relied chiefly on the tribes of Jdnniki 
GfU'mesfr, and the Head of this dependency, is usually considered 
tbe fcreat Chief of the Chah&r Lang. Of them he was the ac* 
knowledged legitimate dueC £ach division has its Kadkhuda,* 
or Rish Safid«t a kind of petty chief, who has little authority 
Except within his own encampment. Of the tribes of the Jdnniki 
Garmesir, the Mombeni and the Makiy^wand are the most pow- 
erful, the former having between eight and nine hundred excellent 
Inatchlock-meUj the latter between five and six hundred equally 
good horsemen. The Janniki Garmesir matchlock-men are con- 
sidered as the best among the Bakhtiy^ris, and they are celebrated 
for personal courage. These tribes are chiefly Deb Nishins, 
and very seldom visit the Sardesfrs during the summer and 
autumn, being employed in their rice-fields. Their villages and 

* Pronounced kyet-khudi and kyahyi by the Turks. — ^F. S. 

t literally white beanif'the ufiial title of this petty chief is either MuUd Ka/aniir. 
0r Khe^fak.* The worr] TuAmal is not known among the Bakhtiy&ns, but is'confiDed 
entirely, I beliere, to the Feilfs. 



* Kalander, or Kalender and Kh6jah (t.c, Khw&jah), are properly tiflee belonging 
to memben of religious orden.— F. 8. 
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talleysof M**l-Dawiid.int} Mil Ajsflvi; amd Ainon^ th«* nfngtibociriii]^ 
hMr iiill*, Ttie iribe of Momb*Hii m^ciipi*^ ihe ralbr of M^ 
B4wud, ihe tribe of Ztineetmb ilie plain fjfBri^hUMalik, ni^d ih^ 
Mikkiy^wtind ihe country neorTauUh and Gcl^ir. Tb« trii>e«of 
miki Gnrtnesir are t-W mosD peaceable i>f the Bakbti^^^ris* 
iAm en^af^ in w^r, ami nelthei' gufen to 'plunder nor rul(^j#ryt 
The (ribes oC ihe Jdmiikf Siifdt*slr are fol^ tHi m*jst' f»nrt D^ih 
^hinsi atid iboir 'Ghref' i»**feidt>s in U*^ villft*^ of Lunlagan. 
rohfimmed Ifiki coubJ i^Mi'otc^ hii authorily oVer them, but 
th^y woulf) seldom ac^ohipany litrn in his expeditions, except 
against a eommon enemy. When I vi&ited Lurda^iau* ibt^r Chief 
was *Ali Gedor Khan. The Persian government soapeclin^ him 
to be too murh under the ptjWer of MolKlmrned I'aki, in^igated 
his nephew « Rastauu to eject him, which he effected by murder^ 
in^ his uncle in \he nisrht. The Mo'tamid, pleased by this 
ready compliance with Lis wishes;f«cc*gniBed Riutam as the chief 
of Janniki Sardesir, and supported him with his fluih**rrty. 
Thea« tribes are neither^ celebral^^d for c*>uTag:e not skill as 
malchlock-men ; they have befWeen five and six hnndted gfOod 
horsemen. The vaHeys of the Janniki Sardesir are, on the 
whole, not ill cuhivated. Rice, corn, and barley are raised in 
abundance; fljardens ami %'ineyard8. produciii!? iiiyod fi^it» lurround 
their villages, and the hilk aj-e ifeickly wood^l with ifet bellut^f 
or dwarf oak, and olher trees. ' ' 

The Kiyunurxis, of which tribe wastbepr^cat Bakhfiy^ri Chief, 
have l>een much weakened by long:- continued iniesline wnml 
Most of their chiefs have fallen vielims to their dumeslic quarreh» 
or to ihe venj?eance of Mohammed Taki Khan. IHjey are brave 
%nii expert horsemen. Tins Chief had succeeded in breaking 
them of their predatory habits, and for some time I hey Iive<l 
peaceably in Kal*ah Tul or its neighbonrhood, and formed the 
immediate perstma! attendants of Mohammed Taki\ always anxious 
for an outbreak, to indulge in their old propensities of war and 
plunder. They are chiefly I'hyAt. 

The Suliiini is a lar^e tribe of Fliyat ; the chief, Sheff Kban, 
is a hberal and able man, and was the wezir of Mohammed 
Taki* Havin|f beeu lonjj accustomed to collect the annual 
Iribnte of the tribes, and to devote his altenlion 1o their internal 
polity, he was belter actjuainted with the state and history of the 
Bakhtiyaris ibati any other man 1 met with in the country. 
Althougrh the Chief of the tribe, he is not a member of it, but of 
an Afshir family long settled in the mountains. He was for som^ 

• King i gardfn. 

t EkllG^, or BAll&t, in Ambic, wgnifipf an acorn, and is uwd for every kind ^ 
vbence Be^ota, im acom, in S[^ni«h, aiid tbe Querciu IklluU of liie (joiaiv 
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^?¥f ffi y^kWft/?At1fCT^:ffftl^^ B^lvhliyari lament 

disciphtieil by Major Hart The Garmesirs of the SuliUJii 
were prifrp^feiii ^n^^ki^vij^^^ lo the nar^h of lie 

Kiirufi, hui u^jpg ^ijr^n^Jjk' ati^liej if> M*)bamnied Tnki. ihey^ 
rnjs»r*l ilie river tmtl seilTetl ii^ Culn^ir amlj A'sitiarj. This tribe 
haii liidh gotitl kor^c aiul n>atcUl»n:^k iiien. Thej cullivate corn 
and Viirle>;, to the^fimtU of whic^h tW Jan J ihey occupj is parii- 
ctilarlj, |*iiv^>urabl^. ^ ^iiicpi thq^ of M*>hai)imed Takf, llie 

Suhun( have r^crv^^e^ , 1 he ^dni^yj^iicl plriceJ themselves under 
MoliammeJ Me|f and Xa^ier |^«jli-| Shefr, iteir chipf, is doht « 
fujrilive "m the mouniains. | 

The Mdgu^vi was furmorlj a very large tribe, and its late Chief, 
know a as tUf Kbajah, had much power among' the Bakhtnaii*, 
He inurjered his own br*^tl^er and his two uncles, who were re- 
lated. by blood to the jsrreat Chief. These murders did not rematq 
unavenged, Mofiannned Talji inarclied against hlm» destroyed 
his castle in'Peridun, and carried away his wife and cliddren 
and the greater p^^rt nf his trihe. The remainder tf>ok refuge 
amcuig^ the BakhM>fi*f^> withhi the government of Burujird. 
Khajrdi 'Abbas Khan fled to Isfahan, and under the prt^tection of 
the grovernt)rj escaped the punishment he so justly merited. Thi 
Mv'tamid now finds htm uf service in intrig^uin^c with the chiefs, 
^nd fomeijting dissensions among: the tribes. The Sardesixs d 
tlie Mfiguwi w^re t^rifj^inally in Feridun, their Garmes>frs In An* 
<lakaUj where the Khajah built two mud forts now in ruins, Thf 
Mog^uwf, witb llie Mahmud Saleh, is oae of the original tribes o)[ 
Chahar Lang. 

The Gnnduzlu is, as I before observed, an Afshar tribe; man] 
Arab families have also joined it, and while the Turkish langua 
u still understood by ifiem, both Arabic and Persian are gene- 
rally spoken. The chief usually resides in the village of Bt»ieiif,* 
odjoiuing the town of Shusbler, to which place the iribe generally 
repair during the winter months ; in the summer and autumn, 
they encamp on the Abi Gargar from Shushler lo the junctioii 
of that canal with the main body of the river Kariin at Band 
Kfr. Mtihammed Taki had much improved this Iribe^ and dis- 
tributed Arab mares and stallions among the chiefs to improvrfl 
the breed of their horses. 71ie experiment was attended with,] 
success, and he sf>on formed a l>ody of nearly six hundred horse*] 
men, brave and well ap^ioinied, which proved of much service tdJ 
him in his wars. They were particularly useful in rencounters wiiKl 
the Arabs, whose motle of attack they well understood, and whomf I 
by thf*ir superior gallantry, they were generally able, althougKl 
greatly inferior in numbers, to repel. Their chief, Murad KhantJ 



• Or BoUjiti; 
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Ihe rWnininf trll 
Cbahar Lang, ge"- »^ 
lattcflv adheretl 
s-i rillMWed lUein h 

I ^cst iribe is thf 

Mt>hainuiecl, wa^ 
brother Mulli C 



^1 m4n,' aiid i^^ i^rti of rtie st^^^tB^ sn|S>lS^gA i/( MdJ- 
f alvK I . ' ^ * ' ' i 

e^n the Hfift L?iii^ ?incl 
>^,..n.<..f pAriv- They bod 
I return ft\t %heiir* 
plain of MalAiiifrl 
* trbose chief, Mull/£ 
n 1841. He was succeec!e<l bv bis| 
^ The Ofnariinis are mosi notorious 
thieves, and evert Mohammed Talci Khan was unable to checic 
ibeir propensii^' for plunder. 7'he_v are as barbarous and ^ igmi** 
rini as an\ tribes in the mountauis^ and il is onlj through fear of 
ihe punishment, which the Bakhtiv^ri chief has more than once ii^-' 
flicted on ibe heads of ibeir tribes, thatlliey are kej^tin sitbjcctiod.^ 
They muster a few good horsemen, and f) re admiral /I !ock- 

men. They cukivale corn, barley, add rice, and j . .. l'^^^^ 
flocks of sheep and goai». 

R Am -H or muz was formerly included in the ,pjvemmf*nt of 
Fars. and was under ibe immediate control of the chiefs oi Reh^' 
behan. Its pin a was* a few years ago, ceded to Mohammr^a 
Taki by Mirxa Mansur Khan, the popular chief i»f Reh-' 
behan, and brother of the present MiVzA Koma^f in return for 
assistance afforded him by the Bidihtiviri Chief in empellltig frtim 
the town a Persian army sent agrainst him by the governor of 
ShiraiC. The plain of Ram-Hormuz is inbabiied by the followfr^^' 
tribes* who are partly I'livat and partly r)eh*Nishii3s: — ^All^ 
Kbamis. Ali Bu^Kurd, Shiili, Ali Bu*Muradp and GtirjETi. 
The Arab chief of Ram- Honour, Sheikh Moslet. wasput l*> 
death a few years ago by Mohammed Takf, wbo had de- 
tected a correspondence between the Sheikh aod Sultan Murad 
MuiA^ inviting the prince into the country, and offering^ to seize 
ibe Bakhtivarf Chief. On ihe death of Sheikh Moslel, tlie g^realcr 
part of the Aral) tribe of Ali Khamis left Ram-Hormuz, and 
settled on the northern bank of the Kanin, between that river and 
Hawizah. They have since returned to tiie plain. This .tribe is 
entirely composed of Iliyats. The other tribes mentitjned live in 
villages, Mohammed 1 akf Khan endeavoured to settle several 
of his tribes in this sinj^ularly fertile plain. Strenuous and re- 

EMted opjx>silion from the Persian government, however, frustrated 
s entleavours, which otherwise w<iuld have been crowned with 
success* He built several villages, and the plain by degrees 
usumed a flourishing appearance* The southern part of the 
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* Xl in Arabic iigni6«t family, and li wynrntfrnmis with Berif (cliildren). It hai 
MBCHiDM hten miftakeii by our Auglu-Uidiiuu for tbe article Al» wtiicb can iievci Ir 
pKfts^d to A proper name.— F. S. 

f TUti, boirever ipelt, it a Tcry tmcomoion Pertian naine.^F. S. 
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diitlMi ctf'iUm-lfeymwtC'Mifil^^i^r^ lHltltolaiidy'«^p<MM^^'t4S^ the 
|>kwfa»lnir' iHriiri&Mib) of Ifae ICdhg^liil ^ the Ali KbttMif^'tdtd; 
MuBiw«erO^|^pportUm fAtlitlK* tipM' the viU«g^ 

vub faniMbt^ rt#dhged/«il«i«toiithibf iheii^ Sheikh \fj bdnriil|t of 
CBri5ii%>offitiMiprt|pbrty of llieiihUabitliins.' The tHbe ofAli Btly 
Kdrdii hawing^ jgOM maicfaiwik'iiieri' 'iifid W feir expert hoMkne^i 
alimgniiiripolsed til^ Arabs. ^Thel Rdtig^lil d^stru^eil a fa# vil^ 
lagmi^'bitf MM>lfaiiiiiMd:>7>aki' ficMiii compeHed them to gfive 8iiti# 
fiM;tion.'''Tbe'^riiibip^'v)'Mageii'M tii^ •^ns of R&n-Hofiiiai 
are tfaeviliageof tiMLC ntme, d6titftinit<|fiiAV>ut tivo hundred anA 
fifi^iaa&liai^ sitiiMedtar'thenght 6f the river; Deh Yiir,'*' a'smiA 
mikl fort^-th^fekid^nde of 'Abdailah Kh4n, the chief of thii 
tiibe All Btt-Kardf KM ah Sheikh, a fortified mud village on 
the bmUs of th€<Kartftitah, which has been several timet defemled 
with ancoeM* Againtl the Amlti and the mitre formidable attacks 
o£ P^siaii woooi oitd rirtillerV; Sultan-^bfikl, iSixkn, *AIi-dMdi 
Kkerfendi J£i%m, and Chih-Mulld.t a mttd fort on the Kurdiatiiii. 
The annual tribute claimed hf th& govem^nent for Ram-Hormus 
wiii, ontil lateif^ 3000 idmiUfs, bui^ finding that Mohamdied Taki 
was ili^)rbving the 4ioumry,< th^ saddenly raised* it to 5000, 
d'SufRcient- check bn bis emleavoiirs to Ixilonize the plain. RILm;- 
HormiiSi could ^scaro^lj^ fuhfiish thir y^arrlj^um without ruitaiiig 
idivillagfati Sinte 'tho' capMr^ of Aat patriotic chief, the AU 
KhamU have returned to the -plain uhder the present Sheikh 
Salaam •<■ - • ■ i '■■.'.■■•-• ■ 

The villages of Ferfdun are partly inhabited by Armenians; 
some wer^ purohased -by Mohammed Talffs father, and others 
were acquired by him. in Feridun this great Bakhiiyiri Chief 
also endeavoured to encourage agriculture, and to settle his 
wandering tribes. His endeavours were of course opposed by 
the government, and many villages were actually plundered at 
its instigation. ' Both the Armenian and Muselm^n inhabitants 
are quiet and inoffensive, having nevertheless a fair reputation 
for courage, and being always successful in repelling the attadcs 
made upon them by the Bakhtiyirf I'liydts. Many of the in- 
habitants of Ferfdun, with a large body of men from Gilpaig&n, 
have been formed into a regiment. The chief of Feridiin was 
Aghi Faraj, nephew of Mohammed Taki Khdn.J; The Bah- 
mehfs and Feilfs will be hereafter mentioned with the other 
Kuhgelii tribes. 

I liave described the stale of these tribes when Mohammed 
Taki Khin was the chief. Before I quitted Khuzist&n many 

^ That 18, Ditii Y6r, rriend's Ville s i hat eommonljr tlie sound of e, and tf of ^ 
— F. S. t Doctors weU.— F. S. 

X This chief has since been cruelly murdered, probably at the inftigatioD of thi 
Mo*tamid. 
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cbanjsres tad takam place { i whetber f^Fiiinniefiii or S*^* futui^ 
evenu OLUil show: but I fun indtiied to UiLak Una IVIf»lkamiiH*d 
Taki', or some inftinber of hh fanulyy wili ei^tualiy succeifri 
iQ estabtisihia^ biinsell iti tli^ cOuiMOfyi TW; Mo'yuptd hns 
naif placed *A)i Kiza, wwi if^ii Haaan» in tb<& xWfiiiinthip of 
tk^ Ki>urnurzi ami Jknmki G^kruieBirs* Sheikh Sui^in- has 
reccjvered the plwa of Ruin-IIormiiz> ftmlf is to arcounl dirwstly 
wi^b tbe govcrninent for lb© ammal reienue. Tlite GuiiUuzlu 
triba is lo be rated witb Sbtisbter» suiil coosidered as one of its 
dependencies. The Jinniki Safdesir renmins under Rustatn. 
^Qie SubuQis weiG made over lo Ja ler Kuh\ who treacberously 
H|ped their two chiefs, Babi and Abiiifedii, broihers of Sbel'f, 
•ad placed tbein in ilie hands t>f ilie Mo'tamid, by ivhorn they 
were loaded with chains. Mohainnied Meti' Khnn^ however, 
now cornmaiids the tribe. Tbe Diniiriiriig have been entirely 
plundered, and their Chief killed by Kelb 'Ah' Khun* also at the 
instigation of the Mo'tainid, The villages of Periduii wefe cana^ 
stdered as forfeited LO the govern tueiil. ij i i I 

The Per^isin government bad two motairei f of seeking ibe 
overthrow of Mohammed Talji Kb tin, m raiher; one of the ino^ 
tA%e« alleged %vas» in fact« but an excuse ; nainely, an esanrjc^eraied 
account which the Shah had leceived of his wealthy and iif a 
corresj)ontlence which, it was pretended, he bad. carrio<l on with 
the banished princes. His wealthi like that of other chiefs lA 
these nomade tribes, consisted pnncipally in Hocks and herds; 
actual specie ihey very seldom possess, and the enormous sum that 
the Mo'tamid ha*i repre^ente*l to be in Mohamnied Taki's pos* 
session was such a ridiculous eitaggeratiun as a Persian alone 
amid credit* Mohammed Takis actual property mifl[ht have 
€on$is4ed of 1500 buifalues, 50 excellent Arab m&res, some of 
which were valued at very high prices, and could have been 
sold for 500 t6mdns ('25QL) in Kbuzislan; the same number of 
giL>oil Cha*b stall ions, 500 brood- mart- s, and 51)0 horses of Lur 
and mixed breeds, and ubuiit 10,000 sheep and goats* This 
I consider as having been abtnU the whole amount of his prti- 
|>erty. Mohammed Takr, being a despotic chief, bad of course 
a certain power over the projierty of thoAe who hvt^d under his 
authority. 

Since the fall *if that great Bakhtiyari chief, Ja'fer KuU Khan 
of the Haft Lang tribe of Baiddrwand or Bakbtiyariwand, has 
enjoyed the chief authority and power among these mountain - 
tribes. Of all the Bakhti)ari chiefs he is the most daring and 
unprincipled, Tiie large tribe of Baiddr%vand, with the Rakf, a 
subdivision *)f the Diiraki, aeknowletlge him as their chief, and all 
those among the BaklUiyarfs, who seek for plunder and adven- 
ture^ have placed themselves under his protection. He has thus 
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frequently been able to assemble 5000 well-armed and desperate 
nien. But his fortunes Ijave been various, and he has more than 
once been compelled to seek for safety among the Arab tribes of 
the plains, or in his celebrateil hill -fort or Diz. This remarkable 
stronghold is about 2 days' journey* or 1*"* farsakhs,* to the N.E, 
of Sbiishler. Diz is the name generally g-iven to a hill-fori or 
natural slronjrhold not ref|uiring anificial defences. The moun- 
tains of the Bakhtiyaris have several places of this nature ; but 
tlie most celebrated is that in the possession of JaVfer Kuii 
This Diz is now generally known bv the name of Diz A sad Khan, 
from the father of its present owner, a celeb ratetl chief who gene- 
rally occupied this slronflrholfl. lis ancient name was Diz Mali- 
kan» the plural of Malak, /. e. angel ; the Bakhtiyarfs pretending 
that it was delivered by angels into their hands, as no mortal 
could have mounted up it without supernatural assistance. It has 
been for eight generations in the possession of the familv of Ja*fer 
Kulf Khan. It originally belonged to the tribe of M6guwi, a I 
chief of whom having captured a chief of the Baidarwand, am- | 
finetl him in the Diz. The prisoner, with the assistance of his 
wife and several attendants who were permitted to accompany him. 
succeeded in driving out the owners, and in taking possession of 
it himself. It has smce remained in the bands of his family. In 
the centre of a vast basin, formed by lofty surrountbng bills, 
rises a mass of rock about 3 miles in circumference, the perpen- 
dicular sides of which overtop the neighbouring mounlains^ Froi^_ 
the bollom of these cliffs the dclrilus slopes rapidly to a co^^| 
sidcrable distance^ and even the cliffs themselves cannot be ap^^ 
prcKiched if this slope be in any way defended. The cliffs are 
naturally inaccessible. The rock is a conglomerate, in whir 
limeslone, abounding with small fossil shells and ammonites, 
chiefly conspicuous. The summit has only one accessible poii 
and that can be defended without difficuliy even by ime pen 
when the approaches are not destroyed. T be ascent is made by 
a very long ladder and small steps or rather boles cut in the ro^ 
When this ladder is removed, all communication with the sum 
is cut off. The Diz is divided into the upper and lower. The 
ascent from the lower to the upper, is equaUy precipitous and 
difficult. The lower Diz consists of a small platform, on which 
there are three springs of water and a few huts. This is the 
usual reisidence of the chief. The upper Diz is without water, 
except that which may be collected in reservoirs during the win 
rains. It contains a few acres of good arable land, which are fi 
quently under cultivation. Two hundred Shahimansf of seed may 

* AtK)ut iixt)' mi lee 

f The Mild Shsihi it equal lo ratber more than two* M&ni Tabrfil, or ftboiit Idlbi* 
AVoirdupoii. 
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IE raised without artificial irrigation. Sheep and floats have been 
cxinveyed to the summit, and beasts for th** plough, when needed, 
are raised by ropes. It is not extraordinary that a natural fort of 
socb strength should have defied the re^rular and irregular tniops 
of Persia for centuries. There is little doubt but that the summit 
might be reached by shells* and the crops easdy destrujed, 'J'Ijc 
approach, however, to the Diz from every quarter is exceedingly 
difficult, and the mountain -passes mi^ht, if defended with skill 
and courage, be held against any number of men. Ja'fer KuU 
Khan aiid two or three servants on whom he can rely, are its only 
inhabitants, and even the brother of the chief does not sufficienllv 
enjoy his confidence to be pernricted to ascend it. In time of 
siege, the I'livats collect round the base, and form breastworks on 
the detritus, the chief alone braiding the Diz. There are many 
ruins and excavations on the summit* which are evidently of the 
Sasanian period. It is probable tliat such a strong-bold as this 
must have been used as a place of refuge and defence for cen- 
turies. The spring-s in it are not abundant, and are probably 
incapable of supplying any large body of men. Wheat and other 
necessaries are always kept in store, and several flocks find pasture 
on the summit; so precipitous are the cliffs that even the moun- 
tain-goats cannot descend ihera, and many have been domesticated 
on the Diz. JaTer Kuli. with this sirnngrhold in his pussession, 
has been able to defy the Persian government and the most 
powerful mountain-chiefs for many years. 

He has raised himself to his present powerful position Jiy a 
series of murders and acts of treachery of the most atrocious cha- 
racter* The slaughter of fourteen of his relalirms, including his 
own brother, was necessary to the full establishment of his 
authority, and be did not hesilale to accomplish it. Such a man 
can consider no oath or obligation binding. His very name is a 
terror to the inhabitants of the provinces to the west and east of 
his mountains. Accompanied by his notorious chiefs and rela- 
tions A'a* (Agha) Khosrau and A 'a Parvfz, he has frequently 
L^arried his plundering expeditions to the neigbbourliood of 
Kirman, Yezd, Shiraz, and even Teheran. These attacks were 
made with the most determined bravery. No number of Per- 
si«os was able to withstand them) and the name of a Bakhtiyari 
was sufficient to put to flight the boldest of the peasantry, l^he 
communication between the N. and S, of Persia was frequently 
interrupted, and caravans almost daily plundered. JaYer Kuli 
Khan has little to depend upon bevond his reputation for courage 
and enterprise ; his followers only adhere to him while fae is able M> 

* Tbe guttural gh ii often liMt in tli« Ihrnskt i tliut ili^hiu and i^kldn aie commonly 
pronounced &tu and &lart; and in ihe Jaghat&i ur l^^tem Turki^H^ we have *i/%A for 
•lii, ^4flA for ah, &c., in the *OsmkxA\c dialed cMrrent at CMUjlflnfitiople. — F. S. 
VOL. XVI. C 
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lead them to plunder. His Bakhtiy?iris may bo considered as 
the bravest, and at the same time the most barbarous of all the 
Persian tribes. It c^annot be expected that such men have much 
leisure or inclination for agriculture ; lliey scarcely raise sufficient 
corn for their own wants* and arc frequently exposed to much 
misery from absolute famine. The tribe of Rakbtiyariwand, or. 
as it is now fjencrally called by the Lurs, Baidarwand. is (me of 
the original tribes of Haft Lan^, as well as that of Diirakf, 
Several of the subdivisions of the Durakfs» such as Rakf, Marl 
and KandiiH. also acknowletlge the authority of Ja'fer Kulf. 
They encamp during the winter near the Diz, in Shimbar 
and Andakau, amonjj the bills of Lalf, and sometimes as far as 
Gotwand on the Kariin. Their Yailiiks, or summer-quarters, are 
in the plains of Ba^ufi and Chabar Mahall and the neighbouring 
mountains. Ja*fer Kuli has built a small mud fort in Jallakan, 
a village on the Kaniii, within 3 farsakhs of Sbiishter, and claims 
a portion of the produce of the lands, to wbicb, I believe, he hi 
no legal right* 

I am well acquainted with this chief; and have received mud 
civility and attention from him, having resided for several days oi 
the summit of his Diz. The government has now given hi 
its support, and if he can forget his old habits of war and rapine; 
be will probably hold a very ptxwerful position in this part ol 
Persia. He is able at present to raise about 700 horsemen, ai 
between 3000 and 4000 matchlock -men. 

Next in pohliciil importance, among the Bakbliyarf chiefs, 
Mohammed Taki, is Kelb 'All Kban of the Haft Lang tri 
of Duraki. He is considered by the tribes, as the legitima 
chief of the Haft Lang, and is, like his rival, descended from ai 
ancient and noble family, Mohammed Tak/ and Ja^fer Kul 
with whom he was continually at war, have mucli reduced hi 
power, and he can scarcely at present muster more than 30' 
men. Indeed he almost owes his existence to a remarkahli 
Dijj, called Diz Shahf,* which like that of Ja'fer Kulf, is deem 
by the mountaineers impregnable. Thither be has frequenlll 
retreated after the total overthrow of his tribes. This siron] 
hold is a plain about 15 miles in circumference^ forming ibd 
summit of a lofty hill, the sides of which are almost perpendicular] 
and only to be ascended by steep and difficult pathways whii " 
may easily be defended, or perhaps tot^dly destroyed. As wal 
is abundant there, and flocks have been conveyed t*> the summil 
of the Diz, villages have been built on this table-land, and fornd(| 
the ordinary place of residence for tbe Diirakf tribe. The soi 
IS rich ami under cultivation, producing gram of various kinds 

^ Royal eude. 
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there is, therefore, little chance of such a place s sufiering from 
a sie^e by Persian troops, though it would probably be unable 
to withstand the attack of an Eurojiean ff^rce. 

The followers of Kelb 'All are brave and warlike, constantly 
agaged in war and plunder. In this, however, they are not en- 
couraged by their chief, ihf>ngh he has not sufficient influence 
over these hardy mountaineers to prevent their following what 
they consider as their lawful pursuits. The Haft Lang have a 
repulaiion for cruelly, which does not extend Ui the Chahar: 
^bey have frequently been known, after plundering their enemies, 
0i» cat off the breasts of the women, and even to pniceed to acts of 
more gross and revolting barbarity. Such cruelties are looked 
upon with horror by the Chahar Lang, who have, 1 believe, 
always respected women, even in moments of strongest excite- 
ment* Wars between Bakhtiyiris, unlike those between Arabs, 
are always wars of extermination, riyarler being seldom received 
or offered. 

Diz Shah I is situated near the river of DizfuL about a day'i 
journey to the N.E. of the town. In its vicinity, the tribes under 
Kelb *Ali Khan usually encamp during the winter months; in 
the spring and sumuier they ascend to the Yililaks of Chahar, 
Mahall, and Bazufu Besides the large tribe of Duraki, Kelb 
*Ali commands a few subdivisions t»f the Dinar unis^ several 
villages both in the Garmesirs and Sardesirs, and two or three 
small semi- Arab tnbes of buflalo herdsmen. He exercises no 
influence whatsoever in Shhshter or Dizfiil. 

He is one of the most peaceable and trustworthy of the 
Bakhti^^n chiefs, and little calculated to restrain the violent 
passions of the wild men he has to command. Although 
ihe Haft Lang acknowledge his authority as their chief, they 

Kmerally contrive to set it at defiance, afid indulge without re- 
rain t in expeditions of plunder and rapine. The chief seeks 
consolation in the Kor4n, and in the punctual fulfilment of his 
religious duties — a strange anomaly in the head of so wild a 
people. Kelb 'Alt, however, bears a high character for pro- 
bity^ and I have heard many anecdotes of his generosity and good 
faith which do him much credit. He is no way deficient in 
c^ourage, but, on the contrary, the most daring and skilful horse- 
man in the mountains. His relations are alwa)'s ready to head 
the tribes in plundering expeditions, and lie has had much diffi- 
culty in keeping on goud terms with the Persian Government on 
that account. He has been ill- treated, as a matter of course, and 
undeservedly so, by the Persians. Although never able to raise 
the annual tribute, and always in arrears in his accounts with the 
Government, yet, on the whole, he lias given them little trouble, 
ad has been considered as too insignificant to excite suspicion, 

c2 
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Mohammed Meli,* Khan uf the Chahar Lang Iribe of Mahmiid 
Saleh» is related to Mohammed Taki, and his iribe was for* \ 
merly under the immediate autharity t*f that chief. His brother 
havinjT been put to death by a chief of the Snbuni, who wai 
protected by Mohammed Taki\ he withdrew and settled in ibc 
Sardesirs. lie has under his command about 300 horseiiieu» 
anfl 500 miitchlock-men. Since his separation from Mohammed 
Taki Khdn, his tribe has chiefly been ciigagfcd in plunder; and 
his own brother was taken prisoner after robbing a large caravaa 
in the immediate neigh Ixmrhood of Isfahan. 

He possesses a hill -fort or Diz. called Mendezan, situated in 
the hills, overlooking ihe plain between Shnshler and DizfoL It 
is a place of some strength in the Bakhliydri wars, but is id 
every respect far inferior lo the Diz-Asad-Khdn, or Diz Sh^hi. 

Mcjhammed Meli has at present very little influence among 
the tribes, and is neither a man of character nor ambitious. 

The U'biki's and M^l Ahmedis were oricrinally subdivisions of 
the Baiddrwands. They have, however, long separated from 
ihem ; and as their Sardesfrs and Garmesirs are perfectly dis- 
tinct, they may now be considered as separate trd>es. Thej 
accompanied Nadir Shiih in his expedition against Herat, and 
afterwards settled for a short period in Kandahdr. Wishing to 
return to their native mountains, they crossed Sfstdn to Ktrman, 
and from thence proceeded to Shiraz, where they were plundered 
by the governor. They subsequently, according- U} their own 
account, purchased iheKarah Saffd,| and revenged themselves on 
the governor tjf Fars by ravaging his country. Having received 
information of the fertility of the district of Felat, then occupied 
by the tribe of i^angenah, which is a division of the Janniki Sar- 
desfr, they proceeded thither* and the chief of the Mai Ahmedfs 
received the daughter of the chief of the Zangenahs in marriage. 
A few years having elapsed, and the Mai Ahmedfs having esta- 
blished themselves in the country, they succeeded in ejecting its 
original owners, and have ever since resided there. The greater 
part of the tribe of U'lakf has proceeded from ShiraJE Uj Teheran, 
w^here they have since remained. About 200 families intermarry 
with the Mai Ahmed is. 

The country occupied by the Mai Ahmetlfs being within the 
province of Fars^ they have to pay a tribute for its occupation to 
the governor ; but the tribe itself being included within the divi- 
sions of the Bakhtiyaris, they have also ti* pay the capitation -tax. 
The former amounts to 400 tomans, the latter to 300, The 
tribe of Mai Ahmed/ may at present consist of about 1000 families. 
Its chief is Hatim Khan, with whom 1 was well acquainted. I 

• Probably U%\i\ f ^^^f* ^^^^^- 
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found bim an amiable and well-informed man. TLese tribes 
have now been made over to Ja*fer Ku\L but ibey are at too 
great a distance from the rounlry of that rhief to be immediately 
under his auihority. They are poor, and cannot bear a con- 
siderable taxation. 

The Memfwand and Sallak are very large tribes, chiefly en- 
gaged in the cnhivation of the soil. They do not descend into 
the Garmesfrs, except the *Psawaod, a subdivision of the Memi- 
wand, who, under 'Abbas Khan, encamp near Dizful during the 
winter months. 

There exists a marked difference between the tribes of Haft 
Lang and those under Mohammed Taki Khan. The former are 
solely engaged in plunder; while among the latter, robbery on 
the high road seldom occurs. The first are entirely Flijat ; the 
cond were already applying themselves to agriculture, and were 
eitiing to a certain extent, in villages, Tlirough the country of 
the one, a caravan or traveller could scarcely venture ; through the 
country of the other, to use their own expressioii, " a mau might 
walk with a thousand idmanson his head." The contrast in their 
appearance is equally striking. The Haft Lang are ill clothed, 
their encampments poor, their flocks few, and their men but ill 
armed and ill mounted. The Chahar Lang are generally neat in 
their dress, their encampments extensive, and surrounded by large 
flocks of sheep ; almost every chief of a family is possessed of a 
mare, frequently of Arab blood, and the horsemen are sup- 
plied with excellent weapons. This contrast in character and 
appearance is even remarked by Persians, This alone would 
p rove the benefit conferred by Mohammed Taki Khan on this 
^Mountry. 

^B The tribes of Kuhgelu adjoin the Bakhtiyaris, and occupy the 
^Bnountains to the south of the valley of Met Dawud as far as Basht, 
^^ village on the road between Bebbeljan and Shfraz. These 
tribes have^ 1 believe, escaped the notice of travellers, and the 
mountains they inhabit are confounded in maps with those of the 
Bakhtiyarfs. The KGhgelu, however, consider themselves as dis- 
tinct from that tribe, and have nhvays iived under different chiefs 
and under a different government, that of ShiVaz, Their dialect, 
nevertheless, differs little from that of the Bakhtiyarfs; and their 
manners, customs, character and religicm, are the same. 
The Kuhgelu are divided into the following tribes; — 

Large Tribes, 

Sober Ahmed, 



Chaharbinichahy dirideij into 




Nuwi, 

Dushmanziy6ri, 

Cherdmi. 
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Bahmehi, divided into : . 


A^^medi, 

. <Mohammedi, 

K&lakal. 


B&wi. 

Yiiaofi, 

Agijeri, 


Ktihmamh, 
Shir 'Ali, 
Shahrawi. 


SmaU: 


tribes. 


TeUjeri, 

Geghatine,* 

Magdeli, 


Telah-1ani,t 

Jiimah-bozurgi, 

Afahir. 



The Ktihgelu are under the governor of Behbehib, and chiefly 
inhabit the western part of the great chain of hills ; their Gar- 
mesfrs and Sardesfrs are little more than a transition from the foot 
to the summit of the mountains. 

The popular governor of Behbehin, Mfrzd Koma,^ is a Sayyid, 
or descendant of the Prophet^ and the chieftainship of the 
Kiihgelus has been long in his family ; but of the large tribes, the 
Bahmeh&^ Nuw£b, Fe'ilis and Dushmanziyorft, have alone been 
his firm supporters. The Bdher Ahmedfs have generally been in 
open opposition to him. In the town of Behbehan, there are also 
two tribes or parties, the Behbehdnfs and the KanawdtiiB. The 
former &re supporters of the Mfrza> and the latter have generally 
intrigued against him. 

Behbeh^n was formerly a city of some importance. It was 
almost depopulated by the plague ; and the Persian Government 
has on several occasions ruined the greater part of its inhabitants. 
It is situated in a very fertile and extensive plain^ watered at its 
northern extremity by the river Kurdistan, about 2 farsahks, or 
7 miles from the mountains, and about 5 from the Zelt6n§ 
Hills. The plain is between 6 and 7 farsahks |] in length. 
The town may be about 3} miles in circumference, surrounded 
by a mud wall with circular towers and bastions at r^ular 
distances. Its S.E. corner is occupied by the castle, odled 
Kal'ah^ Ndranj, a place of no great strength, with thick and 
lofty mud walls, surrounded by a deep ditch. Its interior is 
small and confined, and not capable of containing any number 
of troops. It was defended by five or six rusty cannons, and 
might successfully resist an attack of Persian troops. The town 
of Behbeh^n itself is almost a heap of ruins, and even at present 
scarcely contains 4000 inhabitants. Its bizar is small, and 
commerce is almost neglected. It has few good houses; the 

♦ Jaghatii f f Tekah Kiirf in the MSS. litt of names.— F. S. 

\ Called K(xm6 (i. e., K(im&) by the Baron de Bode, Jour. 6eo^. Soc., xiii. 87. 
\ Oliye-tiee. || From 30 to 24 milei. % Orange Cattle. 
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streets are cbieflj formed bj wretched mud hovels, which are 
now io a lamentable state of dilapidation. 

The Bainehi is the largest and most important of the Kuhgelu 

tribes* It contains about 3000 families, who occupj the moun- 

f 4ains adjoining^ the Jannikj Garmesir and iho Jannlkf Sardesir. 

".The residence of the chief, Khalil Khan, is the KaVab 'A'la,' a 

f small mud fort near the source of one of the branches <jf the Jer- 

\ rahi.f This tribe has about *2000 excellent mntch lock- men, and 

1^ small but very efficient body of horsemen. The Bahmehis are 

Bntirely occupied in plundering: their neighbours; they are, Chiefs 

all, the most notorious robbers, and as ignorant and barbarous 

Las any tribe in the mountains. Their Head is a man of tbe vdesi 

baracter. Tbe sheddrng of blood is carried lo a lamentable ex- 

snt — the life of a man is no more valued tlian that of a sheep. 

LThey are treacherous and deceitful; with them no oath nor obli- 

^fration is binding* I bavc been among this tribe, and knew their 

^bief ;J but I believe that no traveller, unless protected in the 

kitrongest way, could venture to remain among them. 

The Fell is may probably muster about 2000 families, and are 

next in importance to the Bali me his. Mohammed 'All Khan* 

lliieir chief, was killed when bravely supporting the cause of 

f^lirza Koma against the government; since his death the tribe 

has been in much disorder; Indeed all the K6hgelu tribes during 

^^liie year 1841 were in the most disturbed stale. 

^K Included in the districts of Behbeh^n are the two districts of 

^pLehruwi' and Zeitun ; the former extending along the coast of the 

^Kpersian Gulf from Hindi^an to Bender Rig, the latter inclosed 

^pby a range of low hills and watered by the river Zohreh: both 

^Econtain numerous villages^ but were nearly depopulated by the 

plague and cholera, especially Zeitun. The principal villages in 

Lehruwi are, Bender, Dilam, Gendwah, and Bender Rig on the 

coast : and inland, Buherat, Lailetein, Hisar, Chahtar, Guhahdar, 

iazeliiri, Konir-ku, Bonei-katir, <5cc. »Scc, This district is well 

luited to the eultivalion of corn antl grain of various kinds, but ill 

irrigated. The plain of Zeitun, separated from Lehruwi by a 

, r^nge of low sand-hills, is admirably irrigated by the river 
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* Upper Castle, The Baron de B^cle ha« *A!Si (Jour, of the Geo^. Sue. %\iu 87). 

r. Ltyard writei AUak, God ; but inch a name would, by a Miuelmmni be deemed 

I pious, — F, S, 

t Surgeon '• Ri*er« if the unuie be rifjHlly ipelt. — F. S. 

X During the late comruohona m Khdnistin, the wivo and fattiLliei of Mohammed 
,Takl Kh£ii took refuge wiih thii maTi, who waa the hrolher-in-law of ibe chief. Ba 

ipped Ibem and lunied il*era out of doori. SKartly afterwordi hi* brother-in-law, 
ini Khiu, brother to Mobammed Taki Khftn, »ouglit his protection, and wai de- 
livered by htm into the Ikauds'ijf Km enemy. He wa» led to Bighi Malek and directed 
to prepare for deatb. Thfi unfortuiuLte youth placed bij baud* before bis eyea and 
immediately fell, pierced by twelve ha^h. 
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Zobreli,* and numerous canals and watercourses derived from it 
The land, now cbicflj devoted lo rice-grijunds» vields abundant 
crops of a superior quality. Dale- trees surround Cham, ihe 
principal villagej and raig-bt be cultivated with success in other 
parts of the plain ; the soil is tn fact very rich, and would [>rixluc« 
cotton, grain of various kinds, fruit-trees, &c. &c, Cham, the 
Zeilun of the maps, was formerly a lar^e town, but is now a heap 
of ruins and almost destTted. In the plain there are several other 
villages* To the S. of Zeitiin, in the hills, is the celebrated castle 
of Gul and Gulab: it is a natural stronjS[-holdt soniewhal similar 
to those in the Bakhliyari mountains, and chiefly valuable as a 
place of defence aj^inst irreg^ular troops or the Persian Nizam. 

That portion of Hindiyan, which is situated on the left bank oP 
the river, belong-s to Mirzit Koraa ; that on the right bank, to the 
Cha b Sheikh. I believe larg^e bagalas can anchor within the 
river, and are there well protected. I^indiyan has at present 
very little commerce -, but mijs^ht bpc*»me an important place if the 
interior were supplied through Mink Koma*s territories. 

According- to a calculation I received from Mirza Koma, the 
Kiihgelii tribes amount lo 20,(X)0 families, but I am inclined t 
think that he much exaggerated the number, which is probabl 
nearer 1 5,000. The annual tribute required of the M irza foi 
the whole ol hts possession s> was 16.000 t6mans ; of this sum, 
Lehruwi contributed 20iM) ; half of the 2000 being bitterly paid 
by Render fill am alone, so much bad even the little intercourse 
with the English at Kharek contributed to the prosperity of that 
village. These tribes may probably raise 10,000 well-armed 
men, but they are rarely all at the commantl of the Mirza. 

Mirza Koma has often been attacked by the Persian govern 
ment; and (generally after a short resistance compelled to leave 
Behbehan, his lands and tribes having been then plundered by 
the troops. The intruders, liowever, never remained long; and 
after raising as much money as they were able, returned to 
Shiraz. In the spring of 1841, three regiments of regular troops 
with two guns were sent against him, under Mansiir Khan : the 
Mirza deepened the ditch of his castle, and prepare^l lo receive 
them. His son, a youth of fifteen, was intrusted with its defence, 
but baring been induced to enter the Persian camp on an oath of 



* Thii river, called Tib "^ hi maps, b anly Itnawn ta tlie nalivei by the iianie of 
Zobreb. At Z«f]t^n it ii a (mmd sU<^m, rordaiile duriiig tliv gummer aud aiituntti^ 
but frequently nof^ and ieldum duririg t}»e mi uy motiilig. 

* The T^b, wbicb rum |iaat Hejio, and falli ittto (he P^rrfian Gult^ li die KurdiJtin 
or J«rr&hl, called Abt-rgbGn (i. r.^ Ab Efgli&n, or Ri-j&n) in ibe Baron de Bod*'! map. 
2eit6ti 11 placed by tbeBamu on the Abi Shmuy or Hindiyin River. — F. S. (* Jibin- 
huuia/ p4 271.) 
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safe conduct, he was treaciierouslj' seized and llie castle sur- 
rendered. Mirza Koma bad assembled the tril>es, and proceeded 
tP meet the enemy in the field, but the fall of Behbehan, the 
death of Mohammed 'All Khan^ and the inability of bis old ally, 
Mohammed Taki, to send bim assistance, prevented him from 
making any effective resistance, and after one en^ag-ement with the 
Persians^ in uhich both parlies claimed the victory, be left the 
ouuntry and sought protection in Fellahiyeb : his tribes were 
immediateiy plnntlered and the country laid waste. Shortly 
afterwards, however, a fatal sickness appeared in the Persian 
camp. Within a few days the General, his two sons and 700 
men fell victims to its ravages ; tlie rest retired ; and Mirza Koina 
having returned to his tribes, is now supported by the Persian 
government. 

The manners of Mirza Koma are engaging, bis opinions 
liberal, and his disposition amiable, fn his government be is 
mild and just, encouraging agriculture and commerce, and endea- 
vouring to check the predatOTV habits of bis tribes : he was 
till lately opposed to the Persian government, and his territories 
were about every three years given to plunder. He is a brave man 
and an expert horseman. His ambition may have led bim on one 
or two occasions to sacrifice his good faith, and to attack unjusti- 
fiably neighbouring chiefs, who in time of trouble miprht have 
proved valuable allies; but on the whole, I believe Mirza Koma 
to be, for a Persian, a very uprig^ht governor* anil to have been 
much liked by his tribes. I was well acquainted with him and 
accompanied bim in several of his expeditions. The Ktihgelu 
tribes and the town of Behbebfin are in the province of Pars and 
not in that of Khiizistan, as in Arrowsmitli^s mnp. Nafaf Kuli 
Mirza, or the Wail, a son of the Ferman Fermar* of Fars, was, 
during the latter part of the reign of Fetdi *Ali Shah, governor 
of this district, 

Adjoinini? the Kiihgelii tf> tlie S, are the tribes of Mamesennf 
or M(»hammed-Huseinf ; of them 1 know little: they claim 
great antiquity, and, pretending that one of their clans is com- 
posed of the lineal desrendanls of Ruslam, assume the name 
of that hero. Their principal tribes are, 1 believe, Rustara, 
Gayi, Bakesh, and Dushmaoziydri.f and may have about 3000 
families. Tbeir annual tribute claimed by the government of 
Firs is 7000 i<5man&. The chief. Khan 'A If Kban, resides in 
the neigbbourhcjod of Kal'-ah Safid. That remarkable slrong- 
liold, so celebrated in the early history of Persia, is now in the 
bands of this tribe : it is a hi II -fort with natural defences, and 
iiof the same nature as the Diz [ have described in the Bakh- 



* Vioem^r* f Mahmorul ^i^ mid 'Ab'wand are also divbiotti of thlM (libe. 
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tiyirf mountains, Several pathways are said to lead to the 
summit, liut they are most precipitous and easily defended: I 
believe, however, that it would "mih difiGculty withstand a siege 
by European trtjops. lis sutnmit, which is well supplied with 
water, is about 4 miles in circuniference ; it ha:* ever been 
deemed, in Persia, an imprep^nable post. The le«;itirnate Chief 
of the Mamesennf tribe, Wall Khan, after a loii^ and determined 
opposition to the government, »n which he displayed much skill 
and courage, was taken prisoner by the Mo' la mid. who succeeded 
in bribing- many influential members of bis tribe. Thai Chief, 
who is now dead, and his family were sent to Teheran. It was 
upon the followers of Wall Khan that that barbarous eunuch 
CO jn mi tied those alrocilies which rendered bis name so notorious 
in the province of Fars»* 

The Mame&enoi are celebrated for their predatory habits. 
The road between Shirtlz and Bebbeban is at all limes very 
insecure; and they have frequently interrupted the commujiioi- 
tion between the former cily and Busheb{Busbire). They have a 
high reputation for courage, and produce very goad horsemen and 
Unatchlock-men. I doubt whether their present Chief exercises 
much authority over his tribe?!*, or can command a large bcnly of 
men, I am informed that be is Utile to be trusted ; he has been 
known more than once, to plunder his guests; a crime wbiufa, 
if oQce com mil led by an I^ivat, will give him credit for any 
other. 

The two large cities of Shushler and Dizful form the most 
important portion of the Persian territories to the \\\ of the 
mountains; and the revenues derived frum them alone, amount to 
more than the aggregate sum collected from the m ou n I ain- tribes 
and the Arabs. Shushler, however, no longer enjoys the in- 
Huence that it did even I wen ly years ago; and the name alone 
remains of that cily which held so conspicuous a place in the 
annals of Persia under her more favoured dynasties. Few place 
have fallen so suddenly, even in a country where changes are 
rapid and frequent. The great cause of this decay has been thfl 
which is contributing daily to the ruin of the fairest part 
the empire — bad government and op])rcssion. The plague, 
few years ago, gave an additional impulse to the fall of this city 
bavmg destroyed nearly half I he populalicm of the province 
Khuzistan. Shushter never recovered ibis blow. 

* Amuiig yflier things, he buitt a lofl^ tower of liriiig men ; tU^y were nla 
lioritoiitiilly, one libove aiintber, and clojsely united together with mnrtiur and cetn 
th«ir headt beiug left eipo»ed* Some of these unfEirturiate beinj^a lived seTeral d«j^ 
uxA I have bet^ii informed that a negru did noi^^ die till the tenth day. Tbose who 
could eat were lujjjilied wiMi bread aud wakr by the iidiabltmitu of Sblrit» at the gate 
of wliich, thii tower was. bvidt. It itill exists, an evidence of the utier ddJomnm to 
ctutihy of a Periion in vetted with jiowfir. 
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Shusbter is situatetl at llic ftK)t of a low rang'c of sand-hills 
running parallel wiih the erreat chain and about 5 farsakhs * 
distant from iL The river Karun immediately alx>ve the town, 
is divided into two branches; that to ihe N. is the orip^inal 
channel of the river, that to the S. is the celebrated Nahri-Mas- 
niJian,| or the arlifidal canal now called the Abi Garg^ar.} In 
Sir John MacdrmahJ Kinneir*s work on Persia, and in his map, 
the positions of the river and the canal are reversed, which, as be 
himself visited the place, is unaccountable. The town is sur- 
founded by the Abi Garg^ar, the river Kanin. and a small canal 
connecting the two ; these form its natural defences: the 4)ld walls 
are in ruins. On a rock rising- boldly from the river, to a consider* 
able elevation, stands the castle : on one side alone it is defended 
by the river. The high ground rapidly falls to the level of the city» 
and the castle itself is commanded by hi«:heT positions ; it is con- 
sequently a place of no streng-th, and would be incapable of 
defence even against a Persian army, supposing the town to have 
fallen into the enemy's hands. lu walls are in a dilapidated 
state, and unprovided with any defence: it may, however, protect 
a g-overnor against the violence of the inhabitants in a moment of 
popular tumult ; and has frequently served for that purpose till 
the occupier was starved out. which, owunjsr *o the want of proper 
supplies, was not long before it Im^k place. In the centre of the 
castle, there is a large and substantially built house, which serves 
as the residence of the jsrovernor or any other great personage 
visiting the town. The rock im which the castle stands has been 
perforated, and a subterranean canal is carried through it; several 
shafts having been dug down to this ciinaK it, together with the 
river, supplies the interior of the building with water. The 
town itself, though reputed in Persia a place of great strength, is, 
under existing circumstances, far from being even tolerably for- 
tified, but might undoubtedly be rendered a very strong and 
important position. 

The Kdrdn issues from a low range of sandstone hills after 
traversing a narrow* and difficult gorge. About two miles from 
its entrance into the open country, it is divided into two branches, 
the Kdriin, and the Abi Gargar, The Abi Garjrar is an arti- 
ficial canal, and at the point of its separation from the main 
body of the river a large and massive band, or dam, has been 
thrown across its entrance. This band in the summer and 

* Eigbt«eu miles* 

f Muirikin in Abfl-i TutA (Geogr. p. 5S) ; utriLiigely misread and prmted Muihirkiti 
in Jaiibcrt'i'trimiliHion of Idrm^, i. 37D. It iigtjifie< •* Sliorppr'i Itiver/*— F. S. 

I Tbi* coiial ib ftill calleil Dli Daiigab ur the twa parix, a name wbicb from iti tbe 
relative to the river Karuii (called the ChahAr Dcuigah, or four pajti) it jHJMetfpd iu 
the time of Tiinur. It it iii>w, however^ u«ually called tbe Abi Gargor, from the 
quarter of the town by whicb it tiuwi. 
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autumn, m perfectly dry, and may be traversed on foot, six 

narrow openings being;' left for the passage of the water. It k 
constructed of massive blocks of hewn stone, firmly and closely 
united. It was repaired by Moliammed 'Alf Mfrz4.. and bai 
since retained the nnme of Bandi Shdhzddah,* havings been for- 
merly called the Bandi Kaisar.f Beyond this dyke, the canal 
flows between very lofty cliffk of sandstone. The rock has b 
cut through ; and aUhoujorh the sandstone is easily excavated, 
does not offer mnrh resistance* yet this is a very gigantic work 
Half a mile beyond this band is a second, built almost to a 
level with the cliffs on both sides. It forms a complete barrier 
lo the watiM', which, escaping through numerous passages cut 
laterally through tlie rock, falls in cataracts into the bed beneath. 
The level nf the eanals bed below this band, is consi<lerablj 
lower than above it — ^a bridge, or communication, is thus formed 
between Shushler and the village of Boleilf, on the opposite side 
of the Abi Gargar, The massive structiireof this band renders 
its destruction by the inhabitants^ in case of the approach of 
an munixy, almost impossible, even if some weeks were devot 
to the attempt. It was built, or rather repaired, by Mohamm^ 
*Alf Mirza. and was formerly a bridge of a single arch spnnni 
the canal. It is now generally called the Pul-Bolclti, "i 
bridge of Oideilf/* Beyond it, the Abi Cargar flows with a b 
and deep stream, between steep and lofty banks, till its junctioi 
with the Kdrun at the Bandi Kir, about eight farsakhs J below 
Shushter. The main body of the river washes the base of the 
rock, on which stands the castle. A small canal is cut through 
the rock, and after issuing from its subterraneous channel, flows 
at the fcH)t of the old walls till it unites with the Abi Gargar 
below the k»wn. It is ford able in all parts of its course, except 
during its passage through the rock : it is seldom above three 
feet in depth, and cannot l>e rendered much deeper. The river 
Karitn hums the boundary of the town to where a nm&si 
hand has been thr^>vvn across it. serving as the foundation of 
ancient and substantial bridge. Both the band and the bridge 
are now very much out of repair; the latter, however, is prac- 
ticable for troops or guns, but might without difficulty be de- 
stroyed- The band is constructed of large blocks of hewn stone, 
many of which have been completely hollowed by the continued 
action of the water. It has given way in several places, and 
unless speedily repaired* will be entirely destroyed. The river 
Kdrun is here a broad and deep stream, and at no time of the 
year fordable. The space between the river and the two can 
is occupied by the town, from one part of which the castle 
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com mane! ed. The banks of the river are low, and the irrnund 
rises gradually fram the small canal. The diffa to ihe righl and 

left of the Abi Gargar are of equal heicrliL 

S bushier i* dmded ioio iwelve mahallahs, or quarters ; some 
of thenit however, are ahnost ui ruins. Its population is re- 
ported to have arnounte*! formerly, antl even dyring the ffovern* 
m^nt of Mohammed 'A If Mirza, to 45»000 souls. I am inciinedt 
lioweveft to think that it has been mnch exag^eralech At present 
it f^ertainly does not ttjntain more than 10. 000 itihabilants. The 
Shushterfs are not neallhy, hui al the same lime there is less 
actual poverty and destitution in this town than in any other I 
have seep in Persia, They are big^ols in relig;ion, and air end 
sirictly to iis outward riles and ceremonies. Seyyids, and Mull4s 
have a ^eat influence over them. The papulation is, on the 
wfaole, moral ; and crimes, except on occasions of pt>pular fer- 
ment^ appear to be of rare occurrence. The Arabic lanj^'nage 
is generally understood, although the Persian prevails, and the 
Arabic dre^s is at the same lime affected in preference to that of 
Persia. 

Sbnsbter has several jioptilar chiefs, who are principally Seyyids 
and members of ancient families. The most powerful among 
them is Mirza* Sultdn 'Alf Ilhan. the nephew of the late Mirza 
'Abdullah Khdn, vvho ff)r some years was governor of *Arabisiln. 
He possesses seven quarters of the town, and can raise a con- 
siderable number of well armed adherents. He has maintained 
bis position in Shush ter chiefly through the supjiort of Mohammed 
Taki Kh^n, who, as I have before observed, always enjoyed a 
considerable authority and influence in the town. Mirza Sultan 
'Alt is suspeele*! by the Persian government, who considered 
liim too much attached to the llakhlfyari chief; and he and the 
whole of bis family are very ill affected ti> wards them* The 
MoHamid, on his last visit to Shusbler, raised Agha Mohammed 
Zamdn to the chief rank in the town. Mirza Sultan 'A If, how- 
ever, bears a very high character, and is much liked in Khuzisian. 

The chiefs next in importanre are — Mirza Hosem Khdn, 
Sultan 'Ah' Khan, a>mnionly called Agha. or Aa Sultan 'All, 
M i rza S ul t4n IV I olia m ni e d K han ( t h ese t h ree are Seyy ids), Wz izu - 
]lab Kban, and Aghd Mohammed Zamdn. They divide the 
remaining live quarters of the towa, and have each a small body 

• The title of Min4 i» generally talcen by Seyjidi of raiik in thii pirt of Penia^ 
and )i a coniracrion of Ainirtideli,. the ion of an AmJi^ i.e. commander or prince; 
tfaoa Mink Koma Klidn, M(rt& Maiinur Khhn, &c., &c.* 



About the court, every man uf family prefixes thi» title to hii iiamei and it then 

corretponds nearly wilh our Mr. Wlifti it fyllow] tbe nEime, it has the exclu«ive ajid 
infliiential meaning @f priuce. Tliui 'Ablj4s Mfrti wai the title of Fet-h, 'Alf Sbihs 
eldestanti.— F, S* 
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of hone and foot. They are sometime* at vmrianceyaiid tome- 
times at peace, with Mind Sultin 'AH, except Ai Sultan 'Aii 
and 'Azizu-Uah, who are his declared enemies. Thej have gene- 
rally quarrels between themselves, and appeals to arms, and con- 
sequent bloodshed are of common occurrence. They are all more 
or less disaffected to the government. 

Khuzistdn, exclusive of the Cha'b country, is now rated at 
46,000 t6mdns annually. Of this sum Shushter, Disful and 
the Arab tribes dependant upon them, pay 40,000 — the remain- 
ing 6000 are raised in Hawizah. Mohammed 'All Mirdt is said 
to have collected 100,000 tdmans annually from 'Arabistdn,* 
without the injustice or oppression exercised by the present 
governors. After deducting the annual sum paid to the Shib, 
the considerable outlay made yearly by that prince in the repair 
of canals and dams, and in other improvements, and his salary ss 
a local governor, nearly 50,000 USmdns must have been deposited 
in his private treasury. The local governor of ' Arabistdn receives 
yearly 5000 tdmdns; this sum is contributed by Dizful and 
Shushter, and is not included in the annual tribute. He gene- 
rally resides in Dizful, and is seldom accompanied by more than 
fifty or sixty horsemen. He has little real power in the province, 
and is generally for some act of injustice or oppression, murdered 
or expelled before one year of bis g9vernment has elapsed. 

The inhabitants of Shushter are usually divided into as many 
parties as there are chiefs. The consequence of these divisions 
is manifest — frequent disturbances take place, which generally 
terminate in bloodshed. The jealousies existing between the 
chiefs are fomented by the government, to which they thus easily 
fall a prey. Besides these political chiefs there are many Seyyids 
in Shushter of high reputation and great influence, backed by 
a reputation of sanctity. Although they take no open part in 
political dissentions, they are frequently, in fact, the chief pro- 
moters of them. He who can insure the support of these holy 
men, with the addition of Mushtehidsf and Mullds,^ who may be 
compared to high priests and common priests, is the most certain 
of success in the province of Khuzistdn. 

The political condition of Dizful is in almost every respect 
similar to that of Shushter ; the two towns are generally spoken 
of in Persia as one. The manners, customs, and condition of 
the inhabitants are similar. Unlike Shushter, however, Dizful 
recovered, after the plague, a part of its previous prosperity, and 
its population is probably now on the increase. 1 1 is situated a 
few miles from the foot of the hills, on uneven and stony ground, 

♦ The country of the Arab*.— F. S. t Confewort. 

I Masters of legal knowledge, doctors. 
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formiDp: the cotnmenceitient of tliuse vast plains which stretch 

lowarfls Hawizah and the Shattii-l 'Arab. Dizful is divided mu* 

eis^ht Mahallahs, or qyarlers. Four of ihem belong to Haji 

Reshid Kbdn ; two to MohaTiiined Taki Khan, son of Mohamrnetl 

'AU Kh&n; one lo Mustafd Kuli Khan; and one Ui Aa Kerim. 

Dizful, like Sbushter^ has its own cliiefs, each of whom ran 

collect a small body of armed men, and exercises unlimited 

auibority over the quarter of the tt)wn in which he resides^ I'hey 

are coniinuaHj at variance with each other, and disturbances are 

daily lakingr pi a re. In 1841 Mohammed 'All Khan, one of the 

most jiowerful of these chiefs^ liaving- rendered himself obnoxious 

to some of the principal inhabitants, was attacked and murdered 

^^1 the bath. Before the arrival of the Mo^tamid in Khiizistin, 

^Mluj^tafa Kulf Khan was the principal Agha of Dizful. Havinjj 

^Hk^u suspected of appropriating lai'^e sums due to the govern- 

^^Bient, be Bed to Baghdad, but has since returned. Mohammed 

^^Faki Khan was ap]iointed deputy- governor of the town, but 

B^Haji Restn'd Khan has the real authority. The <»lber chiefs are 

Aa Ker/m, Aa Al Naghi, and Seyyid 'I'sfi.* Dizful suffers as 

much from its Aghas, as it does from the Persian government. 

They are condnually plundering ami oppressing the inhabitants, 

and all, except perhaps Mustafa Kuli, are men of little character 

or ability. 

Dizfu! is now the principal market of Khuzistdn. Its bazar 

^^^, however, inferior to that of Sbushter; the merchants offering 

^^pieir goods for sale chiefly in caravanserais or in their own houses, 

^^ts pjpulation may be about ln,O0O» although it is generally 

believed to amount to 20,000. Its houses are not so well built 

as those of Shusljter, and the streets are narrower* The river 

^^flows lo the N.W. of tiie Umn, an<l is crossed by a fine bridge 

^Bf twenty arches : its foundations of stone are evidently ancient^ 

^^btil its upper portion of brick is of a more recent date. The 

river is furdable in several places at Dizful during the summer 

and autumn. 

Sey)ids, Mushtebids and Mullds have as much power here as 
in Sbushter, and are equally forward in creating tumults and 
dissensions. The inhabitants are bigoted, and remarkably 
punctual in the observance of the ceremonies and duties of their 
religion. 

From Sbushter and Dizful families have been daily emigrating 

the country of the Bent Lam Arabs, of the CWb, and to 

Iftsrab. The inhabitants are greatly oppressed by their chiefs 

and by the Government. It would be impossible to describe the 

^^cenes to which, during a few months" residence in KliiizisLdn, I 

^Kas daily a witness: houses were plundered, crops burnt, and 

* I^ia U Jefus, a very cltflerent tiame from £fau, into whicb it bai of (en been coii- 
f cited by Englbhraen. 
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villages destroyed; the most influential inhabitants were daily 
exposed to torture, the Ra'yjats completely ruined ; the hkdn 
shut, and people almost afraid to venture into the streets. The 
taxes for the year were raised three times, and the chiefs, more- 
over, were compelled to exact money from their adherents to 
satisfy the rapacious avarice of the Mo'tamid. Bardtdars,* or 
holders of Government orders for money, swarmed in the towns 
and villages, and, being encouraged by the presence of the 
Mo*tamid^ were guilty of the greatest excesses. The Persian 
soldiers lent small sums of money to the unfortunate inhabitants, 
who were compelled to borrow in order to satisfy the demands of 
the Government, at an enormous rate of interest. Women and 
men were stripped naked in the streets, and murders were of daily 
occurrence. The MoHamid was perfectly indifferent to the fre- 
quent petitions of the unfortunate Ra*yyats, and appeared rather 
to encourage than to discountenance these enormities. His troops 
were without pay, or even means of subsistence, and they lived 
upon the plunder of the country. 

The Government accounts of Shushter and Dizful are kept by 
a Mustaufi;t they are, however, greatly neglected, and are gene- 
rally in arrears. The chief of each quarter collects the appointed 
sum from its inhabitants ; but very seldom pays to the Govern- 
ment that which he has received, but^ appropriating it to his own 
use, is compelled, when called upon for payment^ to oppress all 
within his power, in order to raise the amount a second time. 
He will even very seldom give a receipt for money received from 
a Ra'yyat. 

There are several Arab tribes considered as dependencies of 
Shushter and Dizful. They occupy the plains to the W. of 
those towns, frequently settle in small villages, cultivate com, 
barley and rice, and tend large flocks of sheep. They have their 
own petty Sbe'ikhs, who enjoy an almost unlimited authority over 
them. 

The largest^ a tribe dependent upon Shushter, is the * Anitfijah, 
occupying the right bank of the Kariin, below the Bandi Kfr. 
They possess laige flocks of sheep and camels, and are entirely 
Pliy^t They are under Sheikh Zendf, who has about 300 
horse and 400 foot. The Arab tribe occupying the Miyanab,^ 
or district to the S. W. of Shushter, between the river K^Lnin and 
the Abi Gargar, is partly composed of 'Anifijah, and partly of 
refugees from other tribes. They possess the Bandi Kfr and 
several small villages. The Ali Khamts and the 'Anafijah are, 
I believe, branches of the large Arab tribe of Meidan. 



* A barit mfons an excliuiFe privilege, releasing from payment of taxes, &c. — F. S. 

t A Receiver-General.— F. S. 

} Interamne, yulgd, Miyindftb.— F. S. 
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The ej^tensi^e tribe of All Kethir,* — '' ihe maoy *'— occupies 
the district ol Dizful, the plain between ihe river of Dizful and 
the Karun, the countrv between the Shawor or ShapiVr and the 
ri%*er of Dizful, and the left bank of the Kerkhah with the plains 
of Shiish or Susa. It is divided into the follownifr brandies r — 

BcnS Mo'alla Ebii Terdit 

Bcni Ma'amnh Tarbfigh 

Mo'dwiyeh Rash id 

*AU Luwweh Madevyeh 

El Mu'aneh Deliiych 

Zehiriyah Dellim 

Beni *Akbah Rawaahid 

Gha'b Hmnakujeh 

Meld'ln Ebu Seyyid. 
Ziibbah 

This tribe possesses many villages and small mud forts» as 
Komat; Kheir-abatl, Masbkeit, (Sec. &c., and is exteostvely en- 
gaged in the cultivation iA tlie soil Each division has its owd 
Chief, and many of the villages are in the hands of Seyvids, Thej 
are all, htiwever, under Sheikh Resaj and Sheikh KatiK who are 
recognised by the government as the beads of the tribe* They 
jxissess several small tribes of Ra'yyats, such as Shawali, Ter- 
juwab, &c. &c,, who are engaged in agriculture in ibe immediale 
neighbourhood of the town of DizfuL Tlie Ali KetbiV may 
probably consist of between 11,000 and 15|000 families, and they 
furaish a very good body of irrejfular Arab cavalr>% Tbey have 
lost much of their character as Arabs, and being engaged alma«l 
eniirely in cuhivating the land, seldom openly plunder or war 
with the neighbouring tribes. 

The Ali Ketbir is composed of fragments of various tribes, but 
the original stock is said to be of the tribe of Neban from Nejd, 

Tiie divisions which occupy the plains of Shush or Susa are 
the ChaMj and Zabbab- 

Hawfzah and its dependant tribes form with Shushter and 
Dizful, I be province known by the Persians as 'Arabistan.f For- 
merly the whrjle of the province was under the chief of Hawfzah, 
who was called the Wilf of ' Arabislan,^ The authority of this 
cbiefj moreover, extended over tbe Cba'b Arabs, the Benf Lam, 



* Ke^r inthe authrn^fl li«t, hut probably by error uf ih« P«niim trmnioriber, ai lie 
wouliito proiiDunce ihe Arab wonl Kctbir.^F. S. 

t The land of the Arabi . 

\ Thert were four WAlU in P^r»ia» rach nf whom rai^kcd iia an iiiiie|ieiideiit prince ; 
Iieiie« the king of Persia wu caliiHl Sh&kiiiib^h, ur kin^ of kingt. Thre« of them, 
tbe Willi of Lurittin, 'Arahiitatr, and Gurjiitan ittll refain the title, but only rnie, the 
WilE of Kurdittin, has any portion of the aneieut puwcr * 

■ Th it if probahly a local flclbii, and 1* nut iuataiued by aiiy auoient autboritj» 
W&li ill Arat>ic signifiet gcrremor, and i« ati iiifmor liOe. — f, S» 
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Was it on the Hai, and even to the M on left ka He now 



possesses 



only Hawizah, and a few tribes encamping^ on the banks of 

the river Kerkhah, but still retams the title and assumes the dig- 
nily of an independent chief. The present Wall is desceodad 
fnim a very illustrious family of Seyyids. The following is the 
hisliiry of this family, as I received it from him* Its launder was 
a Seyyid of Medinah, and a man of importance and distinction^ 
who fjuitted his native town about 500 years ago/ His de* 
see nd ants settled in Was it, on I be river liai, about the reign of 
Shah Khodabandeb. and were the chiefs of a few tribes of buffalo 
herdsmen. They subsequently crossed the Tigris, and obtained 
the chieftainship t>f two tribes that dwelt near the site of tl 
present town of Ilawfitah. Neis, Sal a mat, and five or six sm 
iribes also accHmipanied them from Wasit, The first permanenl 
seltlcnient was made by Muila Mohammed below Hawizabj 
and the town was called G hem amy an. This was in the reign 
the first of the Sefani kings^ with whom* it was said, the Wal 
was c<mnerled by marriage. The son of Mulla Mohamm 
Midla or Wali'Snltanf Hosein, built the castle of Hawizah on 
island in the river Kcrkhah. He it was who first collected t 
tribes, and assumed an important jKisition in the province. H 
grandson, Mulla Bedr, penetrated inlo Arabia, and reach' 
Mecca, having defeated the Arabs in many engagements. H( 
brought the tribe of SherlT from the holy city, and establish 
them in Hawuzab, The Wali's had now acquireil considerabl 
power. Sbushler and Dizful belonged h* them, with the who] 
of the low country as far as Bibbahan, with Zeltiln and th( 
Cha*b country. The island formed by the Euphrates, the T 
and the Shat-el-Hai, was also in their possession, and the Beni 
Ldm and part of the Montefik Arabs acknowledged their sway. 
The Waif, it is pretended, was able to bring 130,000 men 
the field, and possessed a borly-guard of 1H,000 horsemen, wh 
were always ready for war, and slept under his castle- wal Is, 
Their mares, of the best Arab blood, were, together with their 
arms and accoutrements, the property of their riders. The power 
of die Waif has gradually been declining, and Ilawizah and 
few small Arab iribes only now recognise his sway. The chiei 
of the Arab tribes do n<>t sit down in his presence unless inviledj 
and in some wa} consider him a royal as well as a sacred per- 
sonage* The ]>resent WAU is Mtill^ Feraju-allab. 

The lown of Hawizaii sulTered much from the plague, but 
owes its almost total destruction to a very remarkable event* Tb 

• Circa 1350; A.H. 751.—F. S; 

I SulUfi 11 here, dotjbtlMt, & r«h^ous> nnt a ciril title. Thew Mullii wew \ 
bftbly DerFialiet or Fiikini^ i.e. memben of religioui order*, in which the bigher nnk 
bear iuch titlea.— F. S. 
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lah formerly ran llirou^li the town, a few miles above 
which a massive band or dyke had been conslnicled U% retain the 
waters necessary for irrigaliom. About seven years ago (1837) the 
river had risen to an unusual hei|?ht in the spring, and the dam, 
which was an ancient work, suddenly ^ave way. This occurred 
in the night, and the town, which in the pre\ioxJ9 evenijigr had 
been traversed by a broad and noble stream, in the morning 
stood in the midst of a waterless desert. The greater part (*f the 
inhabitants immediately deserted the place, and constructed tem- 
porary huts near the new channel of the river; while others du^ 
wells in the bed of the stream, now dry, and thus obtained a 
small supply of water. As no steps have been taken to repair 
the band, the river has not resumed its ancient course, and the 
town has consequently fallen into ruin. The lands also in the 
neighbourhood, owing to the destruction of the canals and water- 
courses, have been thrown out of cultivation. Little water, and 
that of bad quality, is obtaiued from the wells. The river divided 
itself into innumerable small streams, ftrrmed vast marshes, and 
was not again collected till it had advanced within 8 miles above 
the Shat-el-*Arab, into which it at length discharges itself. Thus 
none but small boats or Beilams* alone can now reach the town, 
while formerly vessels of a moderate size could ascend the stream* 
The i nimbi tan ts of Hawfzah, being without water, joined the 
Arab tribes that usually encamped in the neighbourhood, and 
formed settlements on the banks of the various streams into 
which the river is now divided. About 500, among whom were 
a few Sab^ans, alone remained, and the houses have gradually 
disappeared. 

The inhabitants of Hawfzah are chiefly Arabs, and are dirided 
into four tribes— Sadat, | Neis, Kutii, and Saki J The principal 
tribes dependent upon the town are Ali 'Anis, Sherff (this tribe 
is a branch of the Mecca Sherffs) Beni I'zar, Benf Hardan, 
Sadir, and Saldmat. There are many small divisions or families, 
but I do not possess their names. D urinal the summer and 
autumn, they iuhabit the banks of the Kerkhah and the marshes; 

ihe winter and spring they travel into the desert on both sides 

the river where, at those seasons^ they find pasturage for their 
cattle and flocks. 

The territory immediately appertaining to the Waif comprises 



* Beilam properly meani a cotton-|>od, atid tiiencea cqcklestifll-boat. — F. S, 
t Tiiere it probably lorae error lipre, Th«ae are rather iiameior faoiLliefl tkaii tribee ; 
Sid&t itgiiifica Sayjidi, and ib equivalent to Shuretl, the |tluial of Sherff. Thotc 
rpithett (Sayyid and Shcnf) wliich ii^niry Lorfl and Pre-eminent, are cxclusiirely 
appHed to the deiicendaiiti of the Propli<?t, and not tiatnei of tribes. — F. H. 

I ThU tritie emigrated orig:tiia1!y from Luriitdn, where «ume of itn niemhers arc rtiU 
tu be found. There i» a imall braucb of the Kdhgelu tribe (DuahmiiiJiiyori, i believe), 
alio depdMlenl upon Hawiiab. 
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the deserts to the right and left of the Kerkhah^ commencing 
about 8 farsakhs* below Shdsh, and extending to Suwelb, a 
vill^e situated near the junction of that river with the Sha(-el 
*Arab. Five thousand men is, I think, the largest number that 
could be raised by the W^f, and these but indifferently armed. 
Mohammed Takf Khda took possession of Haw^eah without 
difficulty about five years ago (1839). 

The annual tribute of Hawfzah and its tribes is 6000 tomans, 
but the government cannot raise this sum. The Wilf is now 
nearly 24,000 tdm^ns in arrear, and the Mo'tamid has lately been 
endeavouring, but in vain, to exact it from him. The Arabs are 
greatly impoverished^ and the W6\i himself is actually in diffi- 
culties from want of ready money. He is, as may be conceived, 
very ill-affected to the government, and has certainly good reason 
to be so. He was for some years a prisoner in Kirm^sh^h, and 
his family has been completely ruined. He is not a man of much 
ability, nor is be generally liked in Khuzistan. He was the 
chief adviser of the Mo'tamid in his expedition against the Sheikh 
of the Cha*b Arabs, and in his campaign against Mohammerah. 
He is found very useful in intriguing among the Arab tribes, 
with whom he is well acquainted, his sacred character as Seyyid 
giving him considerable influence among them. He has since 
that time been appointed governor of Khuzistan by the Mo'tamid. 
The territories of the Sheikh of the Cha'b Arabs are not de- 
scribed with much accuracy in any of our maps. I believe the 
following to be their limits. An imaginary line drawn from above 
Wa'is, a village on the river K&nin, to Khalf-abad,t & village on the 
river Jerrahf, and continued by the Zeitiin hills to the Zohreh 
or river of Hindiyan, on the N.E. ; the river of Hindiyan on the 
E. ; and the sea on the S. ; and the Kanin on the W., as the 
tribes under the Sheikh, inhabit the western or right bank of that 
river, but do not extend far into the interior. They also occupy 
ito banks from Ahw^ to ite junction with the Shat-el-'Arab, 
and both banks of the Bahmehshir, to the Persian Gulf. The 
most important rivers in Persia thus travei^se the country in the 
possession of this Sheikh. The district occupied by the Cha'b 
Arabs is at the same time of great extent, and it is necessary, in 
accounting for the smallness of the population, to remember that 
the interval between these rivers is in general a complete desert, 
without any supply of water except during the rainy season, and 
in the months immediately succeeding. 

The following tribes acknowledge the authority of the Cha'b 
Sheikh.J 



• Thirty miles. f Khalffat-ib&d f 

{ It i« Tery difficult to obtain from Arabs parttcolan of the diTiiioiw and tab- 
divitioof of their tribes. The table I have given was drawn up after comparing many 
diflerent accounts, but I cannot entirely rely upon its accuracy. 
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TABLE OF CHAB ARABS. 









Name of 




GhMtTMbM. 


DiTiikm. 


Sobdiviiioofl. 


Sheikha. 


Beddenee. 


Cba7> 


Ali Bfi Nifir 


, , 


Tbimer 


FelU^yah. 


(Ka-b). 


Idrb . . 


ElSakhereh 
All B6 'Al( 
Ali Bii Madeh( 
Ali Bfi Badr 
£1 Gbanam 
Ali Bfi Dalleh 
All Bfi Sfif 
El Haibdelleh 
Thaw&me 
Shileiih&t 
Rfibaha 
Sowdilit 
Raw&jUeh 
ToweijU 
ElFeyy&l 
£1 Koweiseb 
AU Bfi Ma^fid 
Ali Bfi 'Alifi 


Salm&u 


Left bauk of the 
lower part of the 
K&rfinandofthe 
Babmeh-iblr. 




Nf&ri. . 


• * 


H&j(]Cafh*al 
and Kerrey- 
yid. 


Right bank of the 
Bahmeh-thirand 
•outbem part of 




Mo^al«o . 


Me)d^-d(o 
Khan&arah 
ElM&tediaffer 
Motuwwar 
Bnweiiher 
El Hall&Ut 
Derfirijeh 
El Ma^imfd 
Belt BCodOii], or Ebn 
*AliB4shL 
Mor&zijeh 
Mo'&wfyah 
Moj^deh 
New&»er 
El Wasseyin 


H&j( J&ber 


Mohaiiii|ierah« 
Right bank of the 
lower pait of the 
Kfirfin aiid the 
northern part of 
Mo^ammerah. 




B4wi . . 


'Aja 


Right and left banki 
of the Kirfin, 
aboTe and below 






El Wurfimf 




Iima'ntyah and 






El 'Aj&jit 




that village. 






El Jebb&rfct 










El Mosabbeh 










Ali Bfi H&j( 










El 'Awfid 










El Zerk&n 










Ben! K&&led 










El *Omfir 










El Erkither 










El Sham&khiyeb 










El Ber&shideh 










ElHardfin 








Branch of the 


SheHi&t(Bent Enhed 
Soleyyeh, El Farfid, 


MfrMadhkfir 


Hindiy&Dy Deh- 
Mulli, right bank 




BenSTemfm 








&c.) 




of the river of 
Hindiyin and 
Ze'itfin HilU. 




Haider! 


, , 


A^med . 


Banks of the Jerr&h(. 




^s^.^- 




• • 


NearFelliWyah. 
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The Chief of these tribes. Sheikh Thdmer, is of the All Bu 
N^ir; his Wazir, H^jf Mash'al, of the NasadL; and I believe 
these dignities are hereditary in the two tribes, Mir Madhknr, 
of the Sherif&t, is of the Beni Temim, a large tribe occapjing 
the centre of Arabia. He is a Sejyid. 

The authority of the Cha'b Sheikh does undoubtedly extend 
over all these tribes, when, in absence of aggression from other 
quarters, he has it in his power, by superior numerical strength, 
to enforce it ; but the B&wis and Sherifits are large and powerful 
tribes, and consider themselves more under the protection than 
under the absolute authority of the Sl).eikh : still they are unable 
to oppose him successfully, if he be supported by his own tribes. 
The former Sheikh of the Sherffdt was Mfr Mahanni, a liberal 
and sensible man, enjoying a high reputation for personal courage 
and skill as a horseman. He opposed Sheikh Th^ir for some 
months, and defended himself in his mud-castle of Deb MuIU. 
Being at length compelled to surrender, he retired to Fell^iyeh, 
and Mir Madhkiir was invested with the chieftainship of the 
tribe by Sheikh Th^mir. During the last invasion of the Cha*b 
country by the Mo*tamid, the Sherifats did not unite with the 
Sheikh, but pretended neutrality, although they joined the Persian 
camp. The Bdwis have frequently appeared openly in arms 
against Sheikh Thamir. When Mohammerah was destroyed by 
the Turks, they supported his rival *Abd-al-Rizd. The Sheikh 
of the Cha*b on that occasion took refuge with Mohammed Taki 
Khdn, who, after the removal of the Turkish fleet, replaced him 
in Fellahiyab. The Bawfs were then ei^er in seeking a pardon 
for their late defection, and were ag^n received under the pro- 
tection of the Sheikh. A short time was suffered to elapse, and 
the B4wi chief was invited to Fellahiyah, an invitation which he 
accepted without suspicion ; but while drinking the coffee which 
had been presented to him in the Majlis after an entertainment, 
he was shot dead, together with one of his principal supporters — 
an act of treachery and violation of the laws of hospitality dis- 
graceful in an Arab, but of which, I believe, Sheikh Th^ir has 
been more than once guilty. The murdered Sheikh was replaced 
by 'Akil, who owes his elevation entirely to Sheikh Thamir. On 
the invasion, however, of the Mo'tamid, he deserted his patron, 
and armed the tribe against him. The Zerkan and Beni Khalid 
refused to join the other divisions of Bdwi, and went over to 
Sheikh Thiimir. In consequence of this defection, the Sheikh, 
after the retreat of the Persian troops, expelled the Bawis from 
Ism4*iliyah. They fled to Ahwdz and the lower part of the 
plain of R^ Hormuz. 

Being at Fellahiyah when the Persians marched against that 
place, I had an opportunity of seeing the largest force the Sheikh 
could, under such circumstances, muster. I was also able, in the 
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Mo'tamid's camp, to examioe the force of tbe B^wis and the 
Shenfats, I believe fhe number of urmed men collected at tbat 
lime by Thamir la have amounted to about seven tliousand, of 
which ihree thousand were wel! armed with muskets and match- 
Incks, one thousand were horsemen, and tbree thousand men in- 
differently armed with spears, swords, &c. <Scc. Tbc Hawis have 
about one thousand horsemen ; and their foot* w^hicb was not al 
tbat time assemblefl, may amount to about two thousand men, 
but without good weapons. The Sherffals have abi>ut two 
thousand foot and seven hundred horse. Thus the force of 
Sheikh Tbdmir, supposing the Bawis and Sherif^ls to have 
acknowledged his authority, would have amounted to twelve 
thousand seven hundred men ; but the Persian government is too 
well acquainted with the dissensions existing among the Chiefs, is 
loo well able to foment them> and, by bribery and oiher means, to 
detach many of them hnm their allegiance to the great Sbeikb, 
to suffer this large number of men to be collected when in oppo- 
sition to itself, I believe I have stated the disposable force of the 
Rawfs and Sherffals at its fullest extent. The Sheikh of ihe 
Cha'bs might perhaps collect a larger body of men tban that 
which I found in Fellablyah, but unprovided with useful arms. 
The Sheikh, in wars with his own and other tribes, chiefly relics 
upon three small guns^* better mounted tban ibose I have seen 
in the Persian service* and worked by forty Persians, who had 
been drilled by a fugitive artilleryman from Tehran. They 
proved very serviceable in contests with the Arabs, who are very 
unwilling to face artillery ; but the men employed in working the 
guns were little to be depended upon, and totally deficient in 
courage and a knowledge of their business. The Sheikh pos- 
sessed several unmounted guns of varioui calibres, two of which, 
about twelve feel in length, had been placed on the walls as a 
ilefence to the town. They were, however, old, and scarcely fit 
for use. He was also the owner of two or three Isi^mbs and 
mortars, but was unable to use them. The Persians have since 
destroyed all the unmounted guns. 

The town of Fellahiyah is surrounded by a mud wall, with 
equidistant l4>wers now almost in ruins. It is a place of no 
strength, but has a strong barrier to invasion on the Persian side» 
in its manv deep canals and waiercourses, which would render 
it, if defended with any degree of firmness, utterly unapproach- 
able by an Oriental army. The river Jerrahi, alx>ul "2 far* 
sakhs f above Fellahiyah, is divided into two branches, one of 
which, generally termed the Nahr BiIsl runs into the sea al Khdr 
Mtisa^ near Bender Ma'shur; the second^ c<»niinuing its course 

♦ They ure KngliBh gun*, and, ! believe, of 4 Ibt.^ 8 It*., arid 13 IN. 
t SeTWi an a a half milet. t Gulf of Mcnet, 
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Canals. 




Jedideh. 


Shakhi^ah Ghanam. 


Mobdderi. 


Jdnjen. 


Shdkheh Abmed. 


Abbaj. 


Beshdshiyeh. 


Qusem-Begi. 


Shakdliyeh. 


Kolfi. 


Tdpchi. 


Afthdr. 


Menduwdn. 


•Andydli. 


ShawdU. 


Moseyyer. 


Ghiyddhi. 


Botelndt. 



through Felldhfyah^ is eventually lost in irrigation, esoept a small 
artificial branch of it, which finds its way into the K^nin, about 
10 miles above Mobammerab. The accompanying sketch may 
afforil an idea of the position of Fell^fyah; and the names, 
courses, and number of the various canals and watercourses de- 
rived from the river. 

I subjoin a list of the canals, and villages near Fell^yah : — 

Villages. 
Kartitbah. Afshdr. Moseyyer. 

Bonef Boneytim. Kdzi. Jtinjeri. 

(Beyydn?) Btbi. 

Kazaliyeh. 

Ommu-l-8akhar. 

Jaff&l. 

Zerdk. 

Sabd^yeh. 

Zilsiliyeh. 

Monafiyeh. 

Beni Shattal. . 

Mezerdwi. 

Felldhfyah. 

These canals are of little importance during the dry season. 
The Junjerf, Kolff, and Ommu-l-sakhar alone being unfordable: 
during the rains, and the months succeeding, they are generally 
filled with water to the depth of 6 or 7 feet. The river Jerrdhi 
is deep, its banks steep ; and in the narrowest part (above its 
division into three large canals immediately above Fellahfyah) 
55 yards in width, and frequently nearly 100. A large dam at 
the separation of the three canals of Ghiyddhi, Felldhiyah and 
Bote'indt, forms a barrier to the further progress of the river, and 
thus insures a supply of water in the smaller canals for irrigation. 
When the dam, or Kashtoah,* is in repair, the three laige canals 
beyond it are fordable : when it is destroyed, which is always the 
case on the approach of an enemy, they become deep and broad 
streams, and the country around Fellahfyah is flooded ; and thus 
an additional defence is obtained against invasion. The dam is 
constructed of mud and reeds, easily broken up, and as easily 
replaced. The smaller canals have generally each a dam of the 
same construction, to regulate their supply of water, which is 
all absorbed in irrigation, except in those of Fellahiyah, Jiinjeri, 
and Kolfi ; the two latter, when united, form a deep and broad 
stream, up which vessels from Koweit and the Arabian coast fre- 
quently sail. The tide rises from 5 to 6 feet, even above the vil- 
lage of Busi. I believe that neither the Nahr Jiinjeri nor the 



• In the MSS. Kattmak.—T. S. 
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Kolfi occupy the orig^inal bed of the river until iheir junction : 
that bed appears to have been between the two. The Fellahijah 
and all the other branches are evitlentlv artificial, 
^b Ilw^ill be seen from the actcim pan ying sketch, that if Fell al if* 
^Bjnh were well defended, it would be a place of considerable 
H strength — if the attack were made from the N.* N.E., or N.W., 
H the only quarters from which the Persians could well march upon 
H the town. In the springs of 1841, the Mo*tamid proceeded along 
^J the banks of the J e mill i, lV<jm tlie plain of Rain-Hiirmuz, and 
" first encamped above the villag^e of Karpibah, He alicrwards 
advanced to the canal calleil Ommu-lsakhar ; and, h^mg detained 
there in constructing a bridjje, was attacked durinj^ the night by 
ihe Arabs, and, althougph not compelled to retreat, immediately 
retired; probably foreseeing the inutility of further advance from 
that quarter. Subsequently^ he formed a plan, at the suggestion 
of the Wall and of the Bdwis, of floating his troops down the 
river Kanin to Mobammerah. and of advancing on Felialifyah 
from that point. In the autumn, accordingly, he descended to 
Mohanimerah ; but the Sheikh of the Cha'bs, not having suffi- 
cient reliance on his tribes, shipped his guns ami property, and 
»fled to Kowelt. 
On the approach of an enemy* the numerous villages on the 
hanks of the Jerrabf are deserted ; and the inhabitants, at an 
hour*s notice^ transforming their reed huts into raft*, float with 
their property into Fellaiiiyah. The villages in the neigbbour- 

tliood of the town, immediately follow their example ; and a crowd 
of men, women and children collect within its walls, or in the 
surrounding date-groves — their presence being highly incon- 
venient in cases of siege, partieularly amrmg Arabs, who lay up 
few provisions for the future. During my residence in Feliahiyah, 
when a siege was daily expected, the flacks collected were so 
numerous, and pasture so scanty, tlial eight and ten lambs, with- 
^K<»ut the skins, were sold for one koron. or a shilling* The Sheikh 
^■fcas generally a considerable supply of dates, and some of this fruit* 
^Kwith a little flour, was daily distributed among those assembled 
^Bfur bis defence. 

^b The Cha'b Arabs came originally from VVasit antl the marshea 

^^Hear the junction of the Tigris and Euplirates/ I'hey were 

buffalo-herdsmen; and, settling on the Delta formed by the 

estuary of the Shat-el-'Arab and the Karun, they lounded the 

:>wn of Goban (Kobban)t« The country they now inhabit, was 

tlwt time occupied by the Persian tribe of Afshar, and the 



I 



* The Qi&'b Sbeikb iiiftirmed me that the trihe emigraleil from Koweit und th« 
ahUn coast of tlm Pemiaij Gulf, Some divuiDiii u\' I he tribe ma)' trac« their 
iorigifi tu that {mrt of Arabia. 

t Kabbin ii uo( modern in origin, a« it li meutioned by the older Arab ion geo- 
grapben.— F. S. 
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town of Dorak * was their principal lettlemenL The ASAin 
allowed them to settle in the lower part of the oonntrj upon pay- 
ing a tribute of butter and other produce of their cattle. To the 
Turkish f government they also paid a yearly sum for occapaticin 
of lands near the Euphrates ; and the Sheikh probably received 
his yearly investiture from the governor of Basrah. Kobb^, 
which then stood on one of the arms of the K^urun, was their 
principal settlement, and a place of some consequence. Th^ 
soon afterwards ascended the Jerr^i, and pitched their tents 
around a small tappeh, or artificial mound, on which rose the 
modem town of Fellahfyah. The Afsh^ objected to this 
encroachment on their territorities ; but the Cha*bs excused 
themselves by saying that the pastures of the Jerrihi were better 
suited to their bufialoes than Kobb^, where they did not pros- 
per. They were suffered to remain ; and soon afterwards a ditch 
was dug round the tappeh, upon which the Afsh^s again remon- 
strated. The Cha*bs answered, that the ditch was constructed to 
preserve their buffaloes, which were carried off almost every night 
by their neighbours. The Afsh^ were satisfied. The following 
year, however, a stout mud- wall was raised within tb^ ditch, and 
the Cha*bs were in a state to resist an enemy. The Afsh&rs, 
finding that they were likely soon to throw off their authority 
altogether, invited the Chief of a neighbouring tribe to assist them 
in expelling the Arabs from the country. TUs Chief entered the 
field in the spring, but, falling ill, was compelled to return, and 
the expedition was deferred till the autumn. In the interval the 
Afshdrs concluded a peace with the Cha'bs, which they intended 
to break as soon as it was in their power to do so. Of this the 
Arabs were aware^ and formed a design of expelling them before 
they could receive assistance. They accordingly made a feast, to 
which the Afshdrs were inrited. As they were eating, the Cha*bs 
fell upon them and slew them to the number of fourteen, all of 
whom were chiefs of the Dorak Afshars. They then applied to 
the yfiXi of Hawizah, who was sovereign of the country, to assist 
them in driving out the Persians. *' We are Arabs,** said they, 
" and consequently the Walls* brothers. It is better that we should 
be his subjects ; we are willing to render the same services and 
pay the same tribute as the Afshdrs.*' The Wall consented, and 
marched against Ddrak^ which was completely destroyed. The 
Afshars fled to Lehrowf, where they built a castle, which still 
retains their name. Some years afterwards, the Begler-Beg{ of 
F^s endeavoured to reconquer the country, but the Afshars, after 
a few encounters, were compelled to leave the Ddrak country, 

• Dannk ii placed by Ab6.].fed4 in 30'' 15' or W W N. (Geogr., p. 316).— F. S. 
f The Kbalifi, for KobUn was founded long before the Turks possessed Baghdad. 
— F. 8. 

I Chief of chiefs, t.«.,Ticero]r. — F. S. 
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phich has since remained in the hands of the Cha'b Arabs* 
Kerim Khin* marehecl a^rainst Fellahtyah, and after he had re- 
Bained there two or three months without bein^ able to cross 
pie numerous branches of the river, the plague appeared in his 
iftmp, and compelled liim to make a hasty retreat, abandoning his 
■riiUery, which fell mlo the hands of the Cha'bs* Mohammed 
lAh' Mirm also sent an expetlition against Fell ah iy ah, but retired 
Ml the Sheikhas paying the sum of 13,(X)0 tomans. Such is the 
pistory of the settlement of the tribe in this ct>untry, as recounted 
k nie by members of it. 

m Sheikh Salman appears to have been the first Chief of any 
pleleimty in this tribe, and he may be calied the founder ot the 
present family. He constructed dams across the rivers, dug 
]s, built houses and villages, planted dale-groves, encouriiged 
mmerce and navigation, and finally established his tribes in the 
untry. He appears to have been a man of singular ability, and 
a very liberal mind, Tbamir is. I believe, the great-frrandson 
that Sheikh, and succeeded his two brothers in the command 
the tribe. Since his flight, one of his relations has l^een 
pointed in his stead, by the Mo'tamid, 

Sir John Macdonald Kmneir states that the revenues of the 
hab Sheikh amounted to five laks of piastres (50,000/.) a-year; 
and that he could brin^ into the field five thousand horse and 
twenty thousand UynL This is much exaggerated. f I believe his 
revenues scarcely amount t*» one-third of that sum : I have given 
the number of his trtMips above. 

Sheikb Tbamir was undoubedly, for an Arab, a remarkable 
The country owes much of its present prosperity to him. 



^^in su( 



gxiculture and commerce %vere encouraged, and those engaged 
such pursuits protected. Canals and watercourses, upon which 
the cultivation of this country can alone depend, were kept in 
good repair, and new works of the kind frequently undertaken. 
Caravans and travellers through his country were well protected, 
and cases of plunder were very rare. He had rendered Moham- 
jnerah a flourishing port ; and Fellahiyah had become in a great 
easure the dep6t of merchandise supplied to Shushter and 
izful, and to the province of Khdzistan. Merchants connected 
th him were satisfied with the protection he afforded, and did 
t consider the dues levied by his tribes exorbitant. He was 
nerally respected by his subjects , and, unlike the Sheikhs of 
t other tribes, exercised unlimited authority over them, ex- 
nding to the infliction of death, mutilation, or other punish- 
ments. It must, however, be admitted! that he was. on the whole, 
ry little to be trusted, and that he was more than »mce guilty of 
iost unjustifiable acts of treachery. Seyyids and Mullas had an 

• The imcceiKir of Nidir Sliih. 

t But Sir John M. Khiriffir visiunl Pewin mure than thirl y-eiglil yean ago.^ — F. S. 
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unlimited influence over him, and among them he distributed 
large sums of money, He resided at Felldhiyah, and possessed 
a large muzif,* where many guests were constantly entertained. 
In his habits he affected the character rather of an independent 
prince than of an Arab Sheikh, and was constontly surrounded by 
a large number of attendants. 

The annual sum paid by him to the governor of Fars was only 
3400 uSmios (1700/.) ; an incredibly small sum when the extent 
of the tribes and the productiveness of the country are considered. 
Some pretence, however, was always found to exact a larger sum ; 
and the Mo*tamid, although not the governor of the country, ob- 
tained 5000 tdmdns from the Sheikh during his last visit, besides 
horses and other presents. The sum formerly paid by the Cha*bs 
was only 1000 tdmdns yearly, which was rather considered by 
them as a kind of pishkash, or present, than as an annual fixed 
tribute. Indeed these Arabs scarcely consider themselves as 
Persian subjects, and no local governor, or even agent of the 
government, resides in Fellahiyah. 

The greater portion of the Cha'b Arabs have now become 
Deh-Nishins, or settlers in villages. On the Kariin they possess 
Weis, Ahw^, Ismd'fUyah, Idrisiyah, Mohammerah; on the 
Jerrdhf ; Felldhfyah, Jiinjeri, Bonei-Boneyyan, Bdsi, Kareibah, 
I^ij^, Ddb-el-Mir, Sedeirah Attegeyyah, Hadamah, Boneiwar, 
Rih^nah, Bonehbey^n, Khalfabad, and Cham-S^bif (thus named 
from its having formerly been entirely inhabited by Sabsans) ; on 
the river of Hindiyin ; half Hindiyan, Deh M ulU, and Gurgeri ; 
on the sea. Bender Ma'shur, and one or two other settlements. 
To these may be added other small villages scattered through the 
country. Many of them, and indeed almost all those that are on 
the Jerrahi, are composed of huts built of reeds. Villages are daily 
rising, whilst others are as frequently falling into decay, owing 
to consumption of pasture, destruction of watercourses, or other 
causes which must influence the state of an erratic population 
depending much upon nature and little upon itself, even for the 
common necessaries of life. 

The Cha'bs have lost much of the genuine Arab character. 
Their Sheikh exercises a despotic power over his dependants, 
and the usual relation between an Arab chief and his tribe no 
longer exists. The blood of the Cha'bs has also become mixed, 
though not perhaps directly, with that of the Persians. They 
have frequently intermarried with natives of Shushter, Dizful, 
and Behbehan ; and the principal wife of Sheikh Thamir was 
the daughter of a chief of Zeitdn. The inhabitants of Khii- 
zistan, it is true, claim an Arab descent ; but there is scarcely a 
family which has not a very marked mixture of Persian blood. 

* An asylum, a refuge for the deslttute.— F. S. 

t Minpelt Sabbi in the author^s list of names F. S. 
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Many refug-ees from the principal towns in the prfjvince have 

tftettled in the territories of the Arab tribes — a common place ofJ| 

Irefuge for political offenders. The cbiefs of the mountains have 

iUo frequently intermarried with Arabs, and the celebrated 

iBakbiiyari chiefs, 'AH Mardtin, Reshid. and 'All Salih, were 

descended from a daughter of ibe Wali of Hawizab. 

The B<^ni-Lrim Arabs occupy the souih-easiern portion of ibe 

jPashalik of Baghdad, and are included in that government. 

IMany of the divisions of this very extensive tribe, occasionally 

encamp within the province of Kbuzistan, 1 1 is perhaps difficult 

determine with any certainty the territories t>t tbe Shcikb of < 
fiis tribe. The Beni-Lam encamp even at the gales of Men- 
Jali, and occupy tbe country between that town and Badrai. 
^he plains at tbe foot of the nioonlains, from Mendali to the 
Ibeinks of the river Kerkhab^ afford them pasturage for their 
Mile during tbe winter; altbougb a portion of this country be-^ 
»ngs to the Fe'ilf, by whom it is occupied, Tbe village of 
Jeyy at, which I hey inbabit, belongs to 'All Khan, as well as 
half the district of Palak. On tbe banks of ibc* Tigris they are 
Ciund from the vicinity of Kul-el-Hamri to almost the junction 
l>f that river with the Kuplirates.* Tbe low hills dividing tbe 
plain of Dasbt-' Abbas from that of rwan-Kerkhab are osually 
^nsidered as their western boundaries ; Twan beings it is said, 
Persian ground. The Beni LAm also encamp on the banks 
|»f the Kerkbah, altbougb tbeir territories terminate about eight 
pr ten miles lo the west of it. 

The tribe is divided into numerous branches, the names of 
^me of which I give, as received from their Sheikhs* 
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nkh (KenJlnah) 
ajyah 
ileimi 
4yf-'Abti&» Turki 
fcykSh&inki 
iyt-^Ali'Hujeiii 
> 

Derbelij 
^Zihrij 

Dcl el Hamjjd 
labijbali 
1 Tajf 
K hnmeu 
^Abu Cbimel (Kamil) 
Harie%eb 



• Tbe bouki of the lower part of tlie Tigri* art occupied by tbe Al Bti Mohaiiinied | 
at portum of the tri^M? encaniping uii tbe left bank tuiially rrooguijet tbe nutboritj 
r liie Sheikh of tlie Bei^i L4m. 




HiyyEyeh 

Luwejmf 

Sheitar 

Elm 'Abd^l-Kbiia 
Beih&«liiyeh 
Tukiyal 
Beni 'Akubah 
Soweici 
Al Bu Kabaa 
B«il Ber&ii 
Sa*dali 

Sheikh Na'mah 
llvii Mubaana 
Ar^ii 
Otreif 
Seyyid Ab6-1 



Betaifm 

Daheimt 

Dhehebit 

Y£iriDlyah 

Surkah 

K«niii 

*Atl&ni 

Murirah 

Kl Turt'yyad 

^A«hirat KeMti 

Beit Zohrali 

lieui SpyyiJ 

Den Dabici 

Al-Hahmali 

Meniyil 

Fer&sah 

Seyyitl Mo^amtned 



Taiirah 
Gereiiat 
iSehiiyab 

Attab 

B«ni Tern I m 

Sa'ad 

Betdyeh 

W Bu Mohammed 

R('] Kumar 

AL liu Dariyeh 

Biirrah 

Ardkhih 

Ben Mo^alla 

Hldhf, or Rifi 

Hew4r 

Sheikh Abmed. 
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Of dMte tribes the KeMriyf-'AbMs-Torkf, Keseiiyf-ShdmU, 
Keser&yf-'Ali-Huse'in, Shei^t, YuWinijah^ Sekur, and Ebn- 
' Abdal Khin usually encamp on the banks of the river Kerkhah, 
within the territories of the Wdl( of Hawfzah. They were plun- 
dered in 1841 by the Mo'tamid — their cattle, horses, sheep, 
tents, and even wives and children having been carried off, and 
the men compelled to take shelter in the brushwood near the 
river. 

The Ben{ L^m, occupying: the frontiers of the Turkish and 
Persian empires, are but slightly dependent upon either. They 
are continually engaged in plundering expeditions ; and in war 
are most treacherous and dishonest, and proverbially feared 
throughout the province. Their present Sheikh is Madfakur ; his 
rival. Sheikh Na'mah, is, however, at the head of many of the 
dirisions. Na*mah bears a high character for courage and hos- 
pitality ; but Madhkur is little liked by the tribes. I do not 
consider him as a man to be trusted, and have certainly very 
little reason to be satisfied with him. 

Although Mahdkur is considered as the chief of the Benf 
L&m, yet each division has its own Sheikh, who, continually en- 
gaged in plundering and in robbing, is very little under his control. 
Ddwud, Sheikh of the Heyyeh, generally encamping in the Dasht 
'Abbis, and Musellim, Sheikh of the 'Abd-al-khan, carried their 
depredations as far as the gates of Dizful, and plundered or 
levied contributions upon all caravans passing through the plains. 
From these circumstances I consider the country of the Beni 
Ldm as very difficult of access, particularly to an European ; and 
although I twice succeeded in traversing it, partly in disguise, I 
was plundered by those who were sent to protect me, and nar- 
rowly escaped on several occasions, with my life. This was the 
more remarkable, as Sheikh Madhktir had frequently courted the 
friendship of the English engaged in navigating the Tigris, and 
it was under his protection that I entered his territories. 

I cannot state positively the number of families composing this 
very extensive tribe, but I am inclined to think that, with their 
dependencies, they must amount to nearly 30,000. As I have 
ol^erved, however, they very seldom all acknowledge the authority 
of Madhkdr, who has not more than 15,000 armed men at his 
command ; of these, perhaps^ 4000 or 5000 are horsemen. In 
wars with the Montefik Arabs they have been continually de- 
feated ; and I believe them deficient in courage. 

Madhkur generally resides at 'Am^rat, a few miles below the 
Hadd, and near the banks of the river Tigris. During the 
summer the tribes congregate near that river and on the borders 
of the vast inland marshes formed by its waters. In the winter 
and summer they usually encamp in the sandstone and gypsum 
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parallel to the great range, ( 

Tbey mix wiUi the Feili tribes of Pushli- 
ub, mud pasture tbeir flot-ks on their lands* f<ir which tbey yearly 
ly a small sum to the Waif, *Ali Kban, They are usually on 

terms with the inhabitants of the mountains, whr»se cbieft . 
niinoally take refuge in their tents when oppressed by the ^ 
ivernment, or expelled by their own tribes. The Arab Sheikhs 
the same time, frequently seek an asylum among the Hindis of 
e hills* Thus it is for their mutual interest to be on friendly 
terms. 

The Beni hkm pay a capitation tax to the Pdshi of BaghdM^ 
id in 1841 sent presents and sums of money to iheMo'tamid. As 
ey encamp on the Persian territory, the Governor of Khuzistdn 
may perhaps he justified in claiming a small tribute from them. 
And as they frequently make plundering excursions into the lands 
" Dizfulp and rob Persian caravans, he was certainly justified in 
spelling their tribe from the banks of the Kerkhah. When en- 
mped on the banks of the Tigris, the Beni Lam are welj pro- 
cted from invasions, on the Persian side, by the vast marshes 
rmed by the Hadd and the Kerkhah. 

Sheikh Madhkur is of the family of Belasim and a Shi'ah,* 
It will be seen from the alx>ve remarks that Mohammed Taki 
hdn exercised the chief authority^ and filled the most important 
t in the province of Khuzislan. Shushter was completely 
his power ; in Dizful he had very extensive influence ; he had 
occupied Bebhehin, bad once taken Ham'zah, and bail re- 
ihe Sheikh of the Ch*ah Arabs in Fellaluyah. His com- 
andmg position was as much to be aUribuled to his abilities and 
his wise policy as to his actual p»wer. He raised himself to 
it, not without bloodshed^ but with as little expenditure of life as 
is usual in this country. He bad accjuired a remarkable ascend- 
ancy over the Chiefs that surrounded him, and exercised a won- 
derful control over the barbarous tribes of which he was the 
head. Among those who immediately acknowledged him as their 
hief, open robbery was seldom heard of, and when discovered, 
e offenders were severely punished. From the gale of Shushter 
that of Behbehan a single traveller might have journeyed in 
safety, and during many years no caravans had been plundered in 
his territories. Between Shushter and Dizfui, however, a day's 
journey, and on a road forming the communication between two 
large and important Uiwns, robberies were of constant occur- 
rence by the tribes under Ja'fer Kuli Kbfin and Kelb 'Alf Khin, 
lerly he had endeavoured, and with considerable success, to 
tUe many of his subjects in permanent abodes; villages were 
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rapidly rising, and his wanrlerinif tribes were at length engaging 

in settled pursuits. For tuo years Mohammed TaU bad not 
passed tbe summer in ibe Sardesirs, but had remained in R^m 
Hormuz. or in the neigbliourhood of Kafahi Tul, to super- 
intend the settlements which he had founded. 1 n his personal 
habits he was sober and abstemious, never indulging in vices so 
prevalent in Persia. He was afFable to all, mixing daily with his 
people ralber as I heir ef|ual than as their chief. During nearly a 
year's residence iviib bim» I never saw an individual receive chas- 
tisement, nor did a case of open robbery* or of violence come 
under my notice. His revenues were collected according to the 
fertility of the districts and prosperity of the tribes, never arbi- 
trarily, or by treachery, cruelty, or oppression- The sums appor- 
tioned and raised were exceedingly small ; and I believe that 
Mohammed Taki Khan retained but a small surplus after satis- 
fying the demands of ihe government, and that surplus was gene 
rally distr buled in charity. KaFahi Tul was daily crowded with 
poor Seyyids, Mullas, and other needy persons from Sbushler* 
who never quilted widiout Bar^ts (orders) upon the tribes for 
ample sums, which were paid as soon as ]iresenied. It may 
well be believed ibat be was beloved by his atiberenls, and exer- 
cised a great authority over ihem. He was in every respect a 
mtin of remarkable ability, liberal in his views for the improve- 
ment of his country, with few religious prejudices, and generally 
prudent in his dealings with the government. I have observed 
that Mijhammed Taki Khan j>ossessed several villages in Feridun, 
and that he had taken refuge there in his youth. He ever after- 
wards felt a sincere gratitude for the protection he had received 
from the Christian in ha bit an is* and wtmid not suffer them to be 
oppressed or iliwarted in the observance of their religion. If 
they came to KaVabi Tul, they were treated with marked atten- 
tion, and lodgeil in tbe chiefs Anderuu or Harem. Of this I 
was frefjuently a witness, and received from the Armenians 
ibemselves, assurances of their attachment to Mohammed Taki 
Kban,t 

• I wiia atttieked and robbed^ but by a tribe of Din4TunU, which even Mohammed 
Taki Kbari cotild never coiitroL He, bow^ver, temt to fbe Chief, and iniiilcd that every 
initsiiig articte ■huuld be immediately returried ; and I received bark the whole of my 
property. It was my babtt to traveric ibeie wild mouiilain» perfet^tly alone, and 
never waa I attacked or iitfulted, except on ibe occa§iotj mentioned^ wbeo tbe country 
waf in a itate &t war, 

f Majttr Rawlinsoo acciim[NiJii]ed tlie governor of Kirm&nibah, Bahr&m Minci, in 
one of bii biennial plundering caqpeditioni againit Mohammed Tukf Khan, and 
allbough emsployed in bostilides againnt bim^ and confcquently having lillleoppor- 
ttjnily t^r knawin^ bii real cbaracter, be makef the follow iitg remark i on his taleuta 
atid i>n ti)e lyitem he pursued. ** Af the outaet uf bit career/' sa>i Major R. (p. B0\ 
** be was the acknowledfred chief of liij own iiin^le tribe, and lie owej bli present 
pnwetful pofittioiri lolely Ui the di»tinguii«bed ability with wbiclj be boi tteered hU 
cour*e aoald the braila and conflicls of tbe oilier tribe*. He collects Ids reveuue« 
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I It was the policy of this Chief to secure the friendship and 
pUliance of the neigbbouring chiefs^ and he did not hesitate to 
basisi them, even if in Opposition to tbe Persian government. 

Geo^rapk}/, 

The general features of the country between Kirmfiiishdh and 
iSMrdz may be described in a few words. A loflj chain of 
mountains, running S.E., forms a kind <if nucleus, llieir sum- 
mits are frequently within the range of perpetual snow. They 
are interspersed with vertile valleys, which are well watered, and 
possess a generous soiL The bellut,* or oak, abounds ; and other 
trees, such as the walnut, pomeg^ranale, fig, vine, &c., are found 
in the valleys and <>tber sheltered places. These mountains arc 
• the Yiilaks, or summer residences, of the Lur tribes. In them 
are found the sources of those important rivers, the Karun, Ker- 
khah, the river of DizfuL the Jerrahi or Kurdistan river, | the 
Zohreh» Sic* They are composed of limestone, seldom contain 
per refactions. Their outline is rather undulating than serrated, 
though they frequently rise into majestic peaks. To the E. and 
W. of these, and at a considerable elevation alxive the sea, are 
found highly fertile valleys and spacious plains. To the E., 
Feridtin, Bazuft^Chahdr-Mahan, Japalak, Silfikkur, the plain of 
Bunijird, &c. To the W., Mtil-Anifr» Till, the plain of Bihba- 
hin. Seimraarab, 6ic. These valleys and plains are either watered 
by rivers and streams* or owe their fertility to the accumulation of 
mn ler torrents, which rushing down from tbe mountains and 
finding no outlet, form a lake or resen^oir, which lasts till the 
middle of the summer. Their soil is extremely rich, producing 
com and barley, and forming excellent pasture-lands lor sheep 
and catde. Those to the W. of tbe mountains are tbe winter 
encamping- pi aces of the Lur Miyats. Beyond them there occurs 
a range of hills varying from 5000 to 2000 feet in height* running 
parallel with the great chain ^ and o)nsisting of sandstone and 
a very friable limestone, much intermixed with gypsum. They 
COD tain but few springs of fresh water, and abound with pools of 
naphtha or petroleum, bitumen, and sulphureous or brackish water, 
and frequently, as at the napblba-springs near Ram Hormuz, have 
a buml and volcanic appearance. The soil also is generally 

accordiog' to no arblriiLrj tnifthrid, but in |importimi to th& fertility of tbie diitricU &nd 
thf itate ofhii Tillai^ and. trtbet. He hu done ererything in hii power to break the 
tribes of their noin&dic babtii, arid to a great extent Ke has iucceeded. In Feridun 
he liM piircb&ard very^ extefiaiire lands, wLiere be lias foundi*d iiumenius villages ;; and 
in tbe plain nf Rim Horrnut he has atto settled a vast number of |)eacerul colouists/^ 

• Quercui ball Ota,— F^. S> 

f In most parti of Asia tbe river* are named from the country tbrofigh which, or 
the town near which, they flow. Many names known to the geographen eFen of the 
fifteenth C€ntiu7, are now forgotten by the raativesu-^F. S. 
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covered with a large deposit of saline matter. The summits of 
these hills are usually tabular ; their sides furrowed bj ionume- 
rable torrents^ which sweep down with irresistible violence during 
the rainy season : they are consequently precipitous, and fre- 
quently inaccessible to heavily-laden animals from the western 
side. On the E. they are on a level with the plains at the foot 
of the great range. They are seldom inhabited to any consider- 
able extent, except during the winter, when rain-water accumu- 
lates in the bottoms, and the hills are then clothed with grass and 
flowers. The soil is favourable to the growth of com and barley, 
and the hills are in general well wooded with the belu^, or oak, 
and kon^r.* To the W. of the low hills are those vast plains 
known by the Persians as *Arabistdn, and stretching in almost 
one uninterrupted fiat to the Tigris, the Shat-el-'Arab, and the 
sea. Such are the general features of the whole of the country 
between 30^ and 34'^ N. latitude. 

Of the rivers, the most important is the Kdrdn. Its principal 
sources are in the mountains of Zardah-Kuh. f The springs 
are most abundant^ and, from its source, the KksixnX is a large 
river. On the opposite, or eastern side of Zardah-Kuh, are Uie 
sources of the Zendardd. § They are called Chehel-Cheshmeh, 
or " the forty springs." Sh4h 'Abbis the Great formed the design 
of cutting through the mountain, and of bringing the united 
waters of the Kdrun and Zendar6d to Isfahan, the capital of his 
empire. He commenced the undertaking, and before his death 
it was nearly completed. His successors, sensible of the import- 
ance of the work, but desirous of acquiring the honour of its 
entire execution, recommenced at a differet place : the result 
was, that after great expenditure of money and labour, the river 
continued in its original bed. A great portion^ however, of the 
work was completed, and the remains, now called Kor Kinun, 
are very remarkable. The river, after forcing its way through 
lofty mountains by precipitous and narrow gorges, and receiving 
numerous small streams from the valleys, is joined by its principal 
tributary, the Abi Bors, a few miles above Susan. This river is 
almost equal in size to the Kdrdn, and is, I believe, formed to 
the S. of Felldt by the united waters of the Kersin and Abi- 
Garin. These rivers are indicated in Arrowsmith's map, but 
their course, which, according to it, runs towards Yezdikhust, 
appears to be reversed. The Abi Bors, to its junction with the 
Kdrun, is a broad and rapid stream, forcing its way through a 

* Zizyphus lotiu, rulgarit or Jujuba, the Choooanu of the Greeki. — F. S. 
+ Yellow Mount— F. S. 

X This river it called by the Arabs K&rtin, by the Bakhtiy£r(s Kuran. Both names 
are used in theprovince of Khdzist&n ; the proper ortiiograpby is probably Kufan. 
§ Properly Zendah-riid, living stream.* F. S. 
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succession of precipitous ravines, and only fortlable in one or two 
places with mocli difficulty during the autumn. It is crossed on 
ibe road between Komishah and KaJ'ahi Tal, in the valley t>f 
Bors. Artillery and heavy ba^g^age must be taken across on 
rafu. To the N. of the Abi Bors is the Abi Lurdagan, which 
takes its rise in Janiki Sardisir. near the village from whence 
it derives its name. It is fordable in many places, but is gene- 
rally narrow and deep, with well-wmideij banks. After the 
Junction of these streams, the Kanin becomes a large and rapid 
river. Passing- through a difficuVt ravine, it enters the valley , 
of Siisan. Here I found it fordable in the nionih of November, ' 
but only at one spot, and the ford a very difficult one. Below 
Susan, it forced its way through a most precipitous gorge, break* 
ing with great violence over innumerable rocks, which have been 
precipitated by the mountain torrents into the bed of the river. 
Here there are the remains of a magnificent bridge; the but- 
tresses, of massive brick- work, are apparently of the Kaydnian 
epoch- They rise to a considerable height from the foaming 
torrent, and have defied its impetuosity for ages. Even rafts 
cannot be floated through this narrow and dangerous passage. 
The Kinin continues to wind between lofty mountains overhang- 
ing the valley of Susan- Sahrab and the plain of Andakii, until 
it emerges into the plain of 'Akili, It receives several tributary 
streams, the principal of which are the Taldk, which rises near 
Ktih-Keimi, and. traversing Tang- Bo Hamid. runs near the fi>ot 
of Di2 Malekan toZiv-Riid; and the Abi Shiir, a large salt 
stream which enters the Kartin above L61l 

These tributaries are all fordable, unless swollen by the rains, 
when they become most impetuous and dangerous torrents. I 
was carried away by the Abi-Shiir after one night's rain, though 
the day before it was scarcely above my horse*s knees. The 
Kartin enters the plain of *Akilf by a narrow gorge, and here 
quits the great chain. This ravine has been fortified , and the 
remains of two ancieut castles, probably Sasanian, are found on 
either side of the river. That to the right is called Kal ahi 
Rustam^* and is a very singular ruin, A lofty detached rock rises 
abruptly from the river, and has been surrounded and fortified to 
its very summit by great masses of stone, taken from the torrent 
and united with the most tenacious cement. Around this rock 
are numerous foundations, also of stone, which appear to mark 
the site of a town ; and in the neighbouring mountains are exca- 
vations similar to those found in Shushler, which are evidently 
burial-places for the dead. The remains on the left bank are 
called Karahi Dokhtar, or D6dar»f and consist of similar foitifi- 

* RuMint if the Herculei of the Pertian Romaacei. — F. S. 
+ 1. e. Dmghiat Caifle,— F. S. 
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cations. The Lurs have manj traditions concerning these ruins. 
The castle on the right bank they pretend was built by Rustam, 
when engaged in a war with a Maiden Queen who occupied the 
opposite side of the river. It is probable that the principal 
road into the mountainous region of Elymais was carried through 
this pass, as the principal road to Isfah^n/and the Bakhtiyiris 
now is: it was defended by two castles, the ruins of which 
occupy the banks of the river. In the plains of 'Akflf the Kirun 
is a broad and tranquil stream, and would be fit for navigation if 
not blocked up by the band or dam of Shushter. Here numerous 
canals and watercourses for irrigation have been drawn from it 
The length of its course through the plains is about 10 miles; it 
is joined by the large salt stream of Beitawand, and shortly after- 
wards forces its way through the gorge of Kiihi FedeUk, a part 
of the range of lower limestone and sandstone hills parallel to 
the great range. The cliffs rise on both sides perpendicularly 
from the river, and a road has with much labour been excavated 
on its left bank. This road is an ancient work, and there are 
many tombs in the rock above the river similar to those of Kal*ahi 
Rustam. Here also a band, or dam, was constructed^ probably 
to insure a supply of water to irrigate the lands of 'Akflf. All 
traces of this work have now disappeared. It was called, or the 
spot is now called, Bandi Dokhtar.* I have already described 
the river, and its division into two parts at Shushter. About five 
miles below Shushter, the Abi Gargar is nearly traversed by a 
band, called M^hfbdzan, which is partly natural and partly 
artificial, having been constructed for the purpose of turning the 
water upon mills : it prevents the ascent of vessels to the town. 
Below this dam is the village of Hasam-abad, where boats em- 
ployed in the trade between Shushter, Ahw&e and Mohammerah 
usually anchor. The Abi Gargar below Hasam-abad is a deep 
stream with a moderate current, and is on that account usually 
preferred to the main body of the river for the navigation of the 
Kanin ; its banks are generally high and well wooded. Below 
Hasdm-abad are the ruins of one or two insignificant kiits, or 
mud forts. Its entire course may be about 36 miles. 

It joins the river at Bandi Kfr, having first traversed the re- 
mains of a very ancient city. The foundations and ruins of build- 
ings are washed away by the canal, and appear to mark the site 
of a city of the Kayanian epoch. The right banks of the Abi 
Gargar are inhabited by the Giinduzlii tribe. The main body 
of the river unites at Bandi Kir with the river of Dizful and the 
Abi Gargar. Its banks are well wooded, the river is deep, and, I 
believe, well calculated for navigation. There appears to be no 

* Daughter's dam. 
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interruption from the hritlge of Shusbter downwards. Shortly 
after leaving thai town, ii enters the alluvial soil^ in which it con- 
tinues to its junction with the Shat-el-*Arab and the sea. After 
the union i>f the three streams at Bandi Kir. the Kariin becomes 
a noble river, exceeding in size the Tigris or Euphrates.* Its 
banks are well w^ooded, its depth is considerable, its current 
equal and moderate, and it is in fact a river admirably suited to 
steam or other navigation. About 13 miles below Bandi Kir, on 
the left bank of the river, is the village of Wais* containing about 
300 families; and between Wais and Ahwazthere are two ruined 
mud forts, now uninhabited. The right bank of the river is usually 
occupied by the Arab tribe of 'Anafijah. 

A low range of sandstone hills traverses the Kariin at Ahwdz. 
It is evident that the river has forced a passage through them, and 
the rocks, which rentain in its bed, form the only obstruction in 
its coarse from Shu shier to the sea. Four ridges of rocks cross 
the Kariin at Ahwa^: the first, immediately above the castle* and 
below a large island in the river, has an <ipening w hich admits of 
re&sels w^itbout any difficulty, and has nine fathoms of water ; the 
seccmd, which traverses the river below the castle, is the most im- 
portant of the four. It has two openings, through which the 
river at the dry season rushes with some impetuosity. The chief 
channel, which is that near the right bank, has about nine fathoms 
water, and is of considerable breadth. Throu|irh it, Lieutenant 
Selby took the steamer * Assyria,' and the inhabitants of Ahwaz 
constantly track large vessels by the same passage. The second 
channel, which is nearly in the centre of the river, is considerably 
smaller, but has about the same depth of soundings. This ridge 
of rocks has been taken advantage of in constructing a band 
across the river, and the interstices are filled up with massive 
masonry, much of which now remains. It is not, at the same 
time, improbable that, as at Shushter, the band was used as the 
foundation of a bridge. This is the celebrated band of Ahwaz; 
it is not, however, to be compared with those of a somewhat 
similar construction at Shushtcn The third ridge, not traversing 
the river^ offers no obstacle to the ascent of vessels. The fourth 
jidge is of the same description. 

The river at Ahwiiz is between a quarter and half a mile in 

readtb, and has a continuous channel of above 8 feet deep in the 

driest season of the year. I believe that the band which causes 

e chief obstruction in the river at Ahwaz might easily be re- 
loved Uy such an extent fis to admit of the passage of steam- 
vessels, and to diminish the velocity of the current* 

AhwaJ! is inhabited by Rayyats subject to the Cha b Sheikhj 
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whose Chief is Sheikh Madhkur. Manj of the inhafaitantf own 
small bogalahs, which trade between Mohammerah and Shushter, 
or are used for the transport of merchandise between those places, 
as the owners themselves do not trade. They also carry Kerbeli 
pilgrims for a small snm up and down the river. They usually 
take 3 days in descending, without the aid of sails, from Ha- 
sam-aULd to Ahw^, and between 4 and 6 days from Ahwdz to 
Mohammerah. 

From Ahwaz the river runs S.S.E. to Kut *Abdu-llah. Ahwis 
is placed by Lieutenant Selby in lat Sr IS' 3(y' N., and about 
49^ E. long. As far as'Kut *Abdu-llah, the river winds but litde, 
but beyond that place, it is very serpentine as far as Ism£*iliyeh. 
This village, which belongs to the Bawi tribe, is placed by Lieu- 
tenant Selby in 30» 58^ N. laU, and 48' 46^ E. long., or 14 miles 
to the W. of Ahwaz. Seven miles S. by E. from Ism4*iliyeh if 
the village of Idn'siyeh. Eight miles S.S.W. of Idrislyeh is 
Im^m *Ali Husein. Ten miles E. of 'All Husein is Rubein 
ibn Ya'kub. Twelve miles to the eastward is the artificial canal, 
which is drawn from the river Jerrahi and passes through the town 
of Fellihiyah. The river runs from thence S.E. to the Haffiir, 
about ] 2 miles distant. From the right and left banks of the 
river there extends a vast plain, unbroken by a single eminence, 
and now almost uninhabited and without cultivation. The river 
running through an alluvial soil is subject to much variation in its 
bed, but a continuous channel may be found at all times of not 
less than 2 fathoms in depth. Its banks from about 35 miles 
above Mohammerah are well wooded, and it is in every respect 
admirably adapted to steam navigation.* 

From the Kanin, below Shushter to the Babmeh-sbir, numerous 
canals and watercourses have been drawn. These are eridently 
very ancient works, and some of them, particularly one on the 
left bank of the river at Kiit *Abdu-llah, of very considerable 
size. The beds of these canals are now much elevated above the 
river, even when that stream is highest. They must, therefore, 
have been supplied with water by artificial means, or the bed of 
the river must have greatly deepened since their formation. I 
believe the latter to have been the case, from the nature of the 
soil through which the Kanin flows. Its course has evidently 
varied much even in the upper, and it will be seen how much it 
has altered within these few years in the lower part of the country. 
The hills which it traverses at Ahwaz are not continuous, but, 

* I ezAmined this ri?er in the * Anyria,* accom|Muiied by Lieut. Selby. Thai 
cnlspriitiig officer hat conferred the meet eatential benefits upon English trade, and I 
trart, upon ciriliation, by his survey of this ri?er, the Bahmeh-Shfr, the Kerkhab, 
And the HaL These are some of the most interesting and useful resulu of the Eu- 
pliiBtet-expedition 
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breakinor off on the left bank of the river, do not rise a^ain until 
about 4 or 5 miles beyonil its nght hank. It is evident that ihis 
was a conlinuous chain, and that a portion of the bills in the 
inten'al has been gradually worn away by the anion of the 
waters. 

The Kanin discharges itself into the sea by the Khor Bahmeh- 
Shir, and part of its waters into ihe Shat-el-'Arab by an artificial 
cut or canal called the Ilaffar. Such are, at present, the only 
oatlets of this river. The Bahmeh-ShiV is about 40 miles in 
length, and has a good navigable channel to its junction with 
the sea f^i not less than 4 fathoms* depth, being above half 
a mile in width. Its general course is S.S*E, Its entrance 
is at low water, during spring tides, more ihnn 3 fathoms 
deep, and therefore practicable for ships of large burden. Its 
banks are but little mhabited, as its water, being often mixed by 
the tides from the Persian Gulf, is generally salt. The canal 
from the Kanin to the Shat-el-'Arab. ncnv generally called the 
Haffiir» is about 3 miles in length, and receives probably about 
three- fifths of the waters of the river. It has evidently, since the 
time of its construction, increased considerably in size, and must^ 
from the nature of the soil, and from the force with which the 
tide enters the Bahmeh-shfr, operating as a check upon the free 
discharge of the waters of the river by that mouth, be daily en- 
larged. There is depth of water in this canal for vessels of any 
burden. On it, is situated the town of Mohammerah, Its banks^ 
like those of the Shat-el-'Arab, are clothed with palm-groves. 
The tide ascends in the Kartin for a few miles above Rube in ibn 
Ya'kiib. 

1 have observetl that the course of the Kanin ^ near its discharge 
into the sea. has underg^me considerable changes. Even in the 
latter half of the last century, it had two mouths; the Khdr 
Kobban.* and the Khor Bahmeh-Shir. It appears that a Sheikh 
of the Cha'b Arabs constructed a band or dam across the river 
near SAblah, to force ihe waters of the Kanin into the Kobban 
branch. It must be rememberetl that the Kh6r Kobbdn did not 
receive the great body of the waters of the Kanin. but its chief 
mouth was the Rahmeh-shfr. The Kobban branch separated 
from the river about 15 miles above the Bahmeh rshir.| This 
dam was destroyed by Kerim Khan during his invasion of the 
Cha'b territories, and the waters of the Karun gradually resuming 
their ancient course, the Kobban was quite filled up. and even 
the vestiges of this branch no longer exist. The Kobban. be- 
fore its discharge, appears to have been divided into three 
branches. It may be doubled whether the Kobbin was not, at a 

• Vti1g»rlf proQotitie^d GobtiSti. f See Macdonald Kinricir (p. 2^3). 
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very early period, the real and only outlet of the Kdrun into the 
sea. It is evident that the Haffiir is an artificial cut ; its name 
denotes it.* Now the E^run was undoubtedly called the Ha&ir 
on its separation from the Kobban branch ; and it will be jfound 
that the name of Haff&r is now applied not only to the 3 miles of 
the Kkr6n upon which stands Mohammerah, but to 14 or 15 
miles of the river above the Bahmeh-Shir. 

The river of Dizful, which unites with the Eilnin at Bandi 
Kir, has its source in the mountains to the N.W. of Burii- 
jird. Its principal, and indeed almost only tributary, unites 
with it immediately before its entrance into the mountains at the 
village of Bahrein, in the plain of Bunijird; from thence it flows 
almost due S. to Dizful, receiving a few small mountain torrents 
on its way, but no stream of any importance. About 5 miles 
above Dizful it is joined by the Bal^-rud^ or more correctly the 
B^l&^Riid, *' the upper river,'* an insignificant stream in the 
summer months, but a most impetuous and dangerous torrent 
in spring. It receives near this spot, the Suz-aw,t a small 
stream, which only deserves mention as, like the Shdwur or Shi- 
pur^ it rises from springs gushing out in the plain near Kal'ah 
H^jf 'All. It takes its name (Sabz-ab) from the green colour of 
its waters. After receiving the B^U-nid, the river of Dizful turns 
sharply to the S.E., and runs generally in that direction till it 
joins the K^nin. 

Its course is, however, as tortuous and serpentine as that of any 
river with which I am acquainted. Frequently in its windings, it 
recoils upon itself within a few yards, and then suddenly diverges 
for some miles. In one instance a bank, little more than 9 feet 
in breadth, separates the two reaches of the river, which, after a 
circuitous course of about 10 miles, returns to the same spot. 
The banks of this river are thickly wooded with the poplar and 
tamarisk. The brushwood is inhabited by lions and large herds 
of deer. The tribe of the Ali Kathir Arabs encamp near this 
river, except at its junction with the Kanin, where its banks are 
usually occupied by the 'Andfijah. The Tereif, or Arab buffalo 
herdsmen, who inhabit the marshes formed by the river, are de- 
pendent upon the Ali-Kithir. The Shdwur or Shapiir, the 
course of which appears to be very little known,^ rises near the 
village of Kalah Haji 'Ali from springs in the plain. In the 
neighbourhood of this village, it b used for irrigating the lands. 
Its bed is narrow and deep, and in many places not fordable ; the 

* It ngnifiai, if rigfaUy spelt, the oaoal digger, and if not mentioned by the Arabian 
and Peniaa feogiaiiben.---F. 8. 

f S<b4w for Sabs-ab^ i. e., green water.— F. S. 

{ Aeooiding to tome maps, thia itream knni the Kerkhah ; in others, it runs into the 
Kfran bdmr Ahwii ; oth«t again do not lay it down at all. 
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stream is slujErgtsh, and the waler heavy. Its source is near the 
Kerkhab, and il flows for some miles in n line almost parallel 
with thai river, to which it approximates at Shiisht within one 
' mile of tbe tomb o( Daniel, From ibis spot, it gradually in- 
clines towards the river of Dizful, into which it ullimately falls, 
about 8 miles in a direct line, hut about 12 by tbe course of the 
[river from the Bandi Kir. It is, however, almost entirely drawo 
[off for irrigation during its course; and in summer, is frequently 
^exhausted by the artificial canals, some miles before ils junction 
|with the Diz:iul river. In winter it divides into two brancbes 
llielow Kumat, each falling separately into the river of DiztVL 
rThe upper or northern branch retains the name of Shawur ; the 
lower or southern receives that of Khariir. A t this season of the 
year the Shawur frequently forms small marshes, which are occu- 
pied by Arab buffalo- herdsmen, and in summer are used for rice- 
grounds. Several Arab villages are built upon ils banks, the 
principal of which is Kumat. Near itsjunciion with the river of 
Dizful. is the ruined village of Ali Huseui. Bands are frequently 
^omslrueied across the stream for the purposes of irrigation- The 
* lands through w hich the Shawur flows are considered as rich 
and fertile, particularly those of 'Ajeirub; its banks in the spring 
are clothed with the m«*st luxurious herbage; On the Shawur are 
> the celebrated roins of Sbiish;* About 'iS miles in a direct line 
from I he Bandi Kir, but at a nmch greater distance by the course 
of the river of Dizfuh is the village of KaPah Bender, now unin- 
habited. The river Kdrun is here crossed by a ledge of rocks, in 
which there is an opening sufficiently large to admit the passage 
►'of boats. This remarkable ledge cnjsses the country like a geo- 
I logical fault. Here it rises to nearly 100 feet above the plain; 
but it is frequently beneath the level of the surrounding country, 
as exemplified in the band i>f Mahi-bazan, which I believe to be 
a continuation of it. Beyond it, occur the small undulating hills, 
seldom exceeding 50 feet lo height, which traverse the country, 
and are visible about 7 miles from Sbushter, on the Kardn. They 
are covered with vegetation. 

By tlie successful ascent of the steamer Assyria, the naviga- 
bility of these important rivers was established, ll may therefore 
be interesting to give a general outline of this attempt. I had 
previously, on several occasions, examined these rivers with 
minuteness, in order to furm an opinion as lo the advantages ihey 
offered for steam navigation; and 1 had thus acquired an accurate 
knowledge of the country. We entered the Kariin at Moham- 



* Tbii Qikme ii fnpqueutly written Sbjji, or Sua, but it ii pfonounced Shijih in tini« 
[ VKonuctf and alfo by the iiibabitatUi of Dkrtil antl Shuibter. Sut ia also admilted to 
\ wi ft correct orthogrmiiby. It i« r^mm^ab\e tbat tbe liuidB below Sbuib liave retained 
tbe name of Suian, 
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merah on the 9th February, 184'2; The river at that time, from 
violent and continued rains, had risen to an unusual height : the 
surrounding country was flooded for many miles, and had the 
appearance of a vast lake. This accumulated body of water 
rushed down the confined bed of the river with great impetuosity, 
and meeting the flowing tide at Mohammerah, rose in a succes- 
sion of formidable waves, and completely prevented the entrance 
of the water into the HafTilr. Through the whirlpool 'formed by 
the meeting of these currents, the steamer had much difficulty in 
forcing her way. In the HafTdr and the Kinin, the current was 
almost equally rapid, but as the water fell daily, so the violence 
of the stream as rapidly decreased. At this time, of course no 
obstructions whatever occurred in the river. When the water is 
high, there are few shoals between Mohammerah and Ahwiz. 
The principal occur, 1 believe, shortly above Rube'in ibn Ya'kiib 
and Ism£*ilfyah. Its banks are well wooded: tamarisks are 
found in abundance. Several positions are well calculated for 
wood-cutting, and the inhabitants on the banks are willing to cut 
fuel. The neighbourhood of Idnsfych is favourable for the pur- 
pose. Notwithstanding the unusual rapidity of the current, we 
went up from Basrah to Ahwaz in 30 hours* On reaching this 
town we found the water had fallen considerably for the two or 
three previous days ; and the land, which had been lately covered, 
was now again exposed to view. The river had subsided to about 
its usual level in spring. The two first bands were completely 
concealed, and we crossed them without any difficulty. The river 
rushed over many parts of the third or principal band with con- 
siderable violence, but flowed through the great opening towards 
the right bank with an equal stream running about 5 or 5^ miles 
an hour. Through this opening we endeavoured to pass, but 
the vessel for some minutes making no progress, it was deemed 
advisable to take out a hawser to the bank. This having been 
done, the vessel passed easily through the band, without the 
assistance of either purchase or windlass. The time employed in 
taking her through this opening, including the attempt to pass 
through by the force of steam, did not exceed half an hour ; and it 
is probable that the vessel would have crossed the band without 
the assistance of any hawser or rope whatsoever. The fourth 
band was about 8 or 9 feet under water, and we crossed the rocks 
without difficulty, moved by steam. The rirer from Ahwaz to 
Wais winds considerably. Its banks are wooded. Beyond Wals the 
K^run descends in an uninterrupted reach due N. and S. from the 
Bandi Kfr. The banks between these villages are not wooded. 

* The time of eatting wood and other accidental delays are, of course, not included. 
On oidinarj oeoaiioiia probably, one station between Mohammerah and Ahwii would 
bei -" ■ 
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From the Bandi Kir we ascended the main body of the river. Its 
banks are well wooded with the poplar, but the tamarisk is not of 
frequent ocrorrence. It is deep, and easily navigable to within 7 
miles of Shushter, where a low range of undidaling hills stretches 
across the counlrv. These hiUs have proved a iiaiural obstruc- 
tion to the rirefj which has frradually worked a bed^ but rashes 
with some violence round their base. A steamer will have a 
little difGcuhy in overcoming this fall ; native boats always unload 
below it, The bed of the river is here fdled with pebbles washed 
down from the mountains ; the soil, however, on either side, is 
still alluvial, and the pebbly deposit is not many inches thick. 
Vessels might with a little difficulty be taken as far as the bridge 
of Sbushter; the current is not at all times rapid, but in summer 
and autumn the river is shallow, and in many places fordable. 
Below the fall, however, the Kanin, is at all limes easily navi- 
gable. On leaving the Kardn we ascended the river of Dizful» 
which was effected without difficulty as far as the vicinity of 
KaPah Bender, To this point, which may he considered halfway 
to Dizful, I believe the river is at any time navigable. At this 
season of the year we found 3 fathoms water in this part of its 
course. The reach below KaFah Bender is rather shallow, and 
the channel difficult. At KaFah Bender, there is a large island in 
the centre of ihe river, and both branches are traversed by a ledg^e 
of rocks. In the rijht branch there is an opening in the ledge 
of sufficient size to admit of the passage of a steamer, We suc- 
ceeded in ascending the river some miles beyond this band. The 
rapidity of the current, however, increases, and many islands 
impede the navigation. At the same lime a pebbly bottom in- 
creases the difficulty of disengaging a vessel which has run 
abound. The banks, as I have before observed, are admirably 
wooded. We ascended the A hi Gargar, or artificial canal ; 
and, as 1 had expected, found this tut admirably adapted to 
steam navigation. Its banks are well wooded, and current 
sluggish. The S4»undings were generally 3 fathoms, and the 
canal cannot vary much in depth throughout the year. Native 
boats usually unload at Hasam A bad, a village between 4 and 5 
miles from Shushler, but are sometimes taken through the canal 
to the town itself. The Abi Gargar, for about 'J miles above 
lasim A bad, is easily navigable. It is then div^ided into four 

aall branches, through which however the steamer was taken 
ilhoiat difliculty. The canal flows through an alluvial plain 

lied Cham Shalaili. The current is here rapid, and pebbles 
broken rocks occur in its bed. We succeeded, however, in 

aching the band Mahbazan. beyond which it is impossible for 
&ls as large as ours to navigate. We were now about 2 miles 

slant from the town. The banks of the Abi Gargar are ex- 
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ceedingly high. This may be accounted for when it is remem- 
bered that it falls suddenly at Shushter about 20 feet. Its oooxse 
is at present serpentine, but its former banks may be traced. 
The Bandi-Miizdn at Shushter having given way, the river de- 
serted its ancient bed, and flowed through the A hi Gargar. 
Such was the case when Sir John Macdonald Kinneir visited 
Khiizistiin ; and it is probable that from the canal's being then 
larger than the river, he mistook the Abi Gargar for the Kirdn, 
although it is difficult to conceive how any person who had 
examined the entrance of this branch could suppose it to be 
the natural bed of a stream. The Arabs about Shushter still fall 
into the same error, and call the Abi Gargar the Kanin, and the 
main body of the river Shuteil, or little stream.* I have never, 
however, heard the Shushterfs or the Lurs thus confound the 
two streams. When Mohammed 'AH Mfrza repaired the band, 
the river resumed its former course. The names of Chah£r 
Dangah and Dii Dangah,| which the river and the canal received 
from the relative body of water contained in each, again became 
applicable to them. However, it may easily be conceived that 
the large body of water thus suddenly turned into the canal would 
greatly change its coursie, and in process of time wear away its 
banks. Such has been the case, and probably the canal has been 
at the same time much lowered. Supposing it to have been ori- 
ginally cut to its present depth, it is difficult to conjecture in 
what manner it could contribute to the irrigation of the sur- 
rounding country. Water could only have been raised to the 
level of its banks by the greatest labour ; yet the excavations at 
Shushter, and particularly the steps leading from the town to 
the bed of the canal, which are evidently very ancient, are car- 
ried to the present level of the Abi Gargar. 

The dififerent qualities of the water of the Kanin, the Abi 
Gargar, and the river of Dizful, are shown in a remarkable manner 
at the place of their junction. The river beyond the Bandi Kfr is 
divided into three parts, each of a different colour, preserving its 
respective hue for nearly a mile. The waters of the Dizful river 
are very dark, from the abundance of vegetation on its banks ; 
those of the K^run are red from the soil over which they pass ; 
while those of the Abi Gargar are of a milky whiteness. This 
contrast in the waters of these rivers is perhaps less observable 
in summer and autumn than during the floods of winter and 
spring. 

It is remarkable that the river of Dizful has no positive name 

* Sha^ signifies properly << that which surmounts,'* and hence « the bank'^ of a 
stream, and '< the stream'' itself. The term here used is derived from the Sha^- 
'Arab, a part of the Euphrates, and signifies little Shat.— F. S. 

t Four Parts and Two Parts.— F. S. 



in the province. The Arahs usually call it Sha^-el-Dizi the river 
of Diz 

The most imporlant ruins with which I am acrquainted an the 
Kanin, are those of Susan. Major Ravvlinson * believed these 
rulos to mark ihe site of '* Shusban. the Palace/' — Susa of the 
ancient geographers. He did not visit them ; and his informants, 
the Bakhtiyarfs, of course much exajsjg^e rated that which really 
exists. The tlescriplirm whicb M;ijor Ravvlinson has compiled 
froro their statements is consequently very incorrect. 

Susan ts the name of a small valley, surrounded by lofty and 
precipitins mountains. The river Kariin enters it by a deep 
gorge, and leaves the valley by an equally difficutl passage. The 
ruins belong probably to two distinct epochs — the Kayanian, and 
the Sasanian, The right bank of the river, as it enters the valley 
from the N.E.. is covered for nearly two miles by a confused mass 
of rough stones, unhewn and piled without symmetry (me over the 
other ; numerous foundations of the same materials are also dis- 
cernible. The Lurs call these ruins Mali Viran.t and preserve a 
tradition as to the existence of a very large and celebrated city in 
this place. They are probably of the Sasanian epoch — certainly 
not more ancient. Below them, descending the river, the moun- 
tains again approach each other, and block up the valley. Paved 
roads are carried along each bank ; they are evidently of great 
antiquity ; and probably coeval with the bridge I shall hereafter 
describe. The valley again widens, and several artificial mounds 
rise on both sides of the river. Foundations of brick- work are 
occasionally exposed by the action of the water. On the right 
bankt near a small stream, which bursts from the foot of the 
mountain, and surrounded by lofty trees, is the tomb of Daniel. 
This is the place of pilgrimage held in such veneration by the 
Lurs. But the building is a mean but constructed of mud, and 
neither distinguished by white marble, reservoirs, nor sacred fish. | 

During two visits to Susan, I both searched and inquired in 
vain after inscriptions. I have been informed that there are some 
sculptures in a cave at a place called Pai-rah, *'lhe foot of the 
road," but 1 am int lined to doubt their existence. 

Beyond the ruins which I have here described, the river is 
a^ain confined between tremendous precipices. A paved road is 
stdl carried along its banks ; and where the rocks recede from the 
stream there are a few insignificant ruins of roughly-hewn stone, 

* 'Journal of the Royal Oeograpblcal Society,' ii. 83. 

t Prunouijccd Mil-vfriiti, *.*. " Wealtli in ruin*.'*^ — F. S. 

J Tbe small ftreaai which waalie* this tcimh, certainly contains flsh j hut altKou^h 
•onw have aaured me that they are held lacrtHl, I do not believe they are neutrally 
eiteenied io. Tbey are neither taketi care uf, imi fed like the fUk of Ahrahani at 
O'ffalh 
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wbicfa are soneCuMs called bj tbe Lns die Ma^ SnlcSmin,^ 
and are probaUj tbe remams alluded to bj M ^or RawIimoiLf 
IflUDediatcl J belov tbem, are tbe miiiB of a Tery fine bridge. 
Two btttUeMes rue from tbe rmr — nam reduced to a foaming 
torreot — and two Tast maaacs of brickwork, supported by tbe 
o p p o sit e momitaiiis, re ceired tbe arcbes, all traces of wbidi are 
BOW lost. Tbe bricks, of wbidi tbe wbole bridge was con- 
siracted, are kiln-bomt, and resemble in every respect tbose 
fbond in ruins of die Kajanian epocb. Tbe arches must hare 
qianncd tbe river at an eleration of at least 100 feet. In the 
motmtains oTerbangii^ tbe left bank of the river — whidi are 
called Jiljfr, Jilivir, or Chilvir — are the remains of a fort or 
casde of the Sasanian age. I know of no other rains at or near 
Susan, except sndi as I have described. 

Lordagan, on one of the thbotaries of the Karon, is believed 
by tbe Lors to occnpy the site of the ancient capital of the Bakh- 
tiyin mountains. There is an ancient Tappeh, or artificial 
mound, near the village. J 

On leaving Susan, the Kahin approaches SAsan Surkh-Ab 
(Red- water Susan), and Andakii* both ancient sites. On the 
Tallik^ which falls into the river below Andaku, are the remains 
of a city called Boneivar. There are a few Sasanian remains in 
the vicinity ; but the principal ruins are evidently of a much more 
receiit period, and may perhaps be referred to the time of the 
A'tiLbegs. The Lars say that this city was inhabited about 200 
years ago, and they pretend that it was the residence of the 
hostages taken from the Bakhtivari Chiefs. I have before de- 
scribed the ruins of tbe Sasanian castle, at the entrance of the 
Kkrixn into the plain of 'A kill. 

In that plain there are relics of large canals, and numerous 
artificiil mounds and foundations of buildings, evidently of great 
antiquity. 

In Shushter there are scarcely any remains of a period prior to 
the Mohammedan conquest. Large excavations in the rock on 
the right and left banks of tbe river may perhaps be of a greater 
antiquity. I do not, of course, include tbe bands and portions of 
the bridge, which are undoubtedly of the age to which they are, 
both by history and tradition, assigned. The castle is altogether 
a modern building, and, except a few foundations, nothing re- 
mains of the ancient edifice. To the south of Shushter, about one 
mile beyond the gate, there are, however, the remains of a city. 
Hewn stones, large kiln-burnt bricks, pavements and sepulchral 

* Solomon^s Motqae. 
t L. c, p. 84. 

j In the Noc-hat-«l-Kul(ib this place is called Lanig4n, and is said to be celebrated 
for the excellent quality of its grapes. 
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vases, glass and poltery, alwuncl. An extensive square^ formed hy 
hy solid mounds, occupies the right bank of the Abi Gargar. 
base ruins are evidently of greater antiquity than any of those in 
buster. They are sometimes called by the Shushten's, but o( 
mrse incorrectly, *Askari-Mukram, 

On the ri^ht bank of the Kariin^ about 3 miles from 
hushter, I found a large mound surrounded by ruins. On the 
mmat of thisTappeh is an Imaoi-zadeh, dedicated to Rtitjein* 
n Yak lib (Ruben the son of JacabJ^ which gives its name ta 
e place. 

About 7 miles from the junction of the Karun with the river 

of Dizful, on the right bank of the former, are the remains of a 

town of no great cxtenti belonging to the Sasanian epoch. The 

ounds are strewn with pottery and glass, and I discovered a well 

lied with human Ijones, 

The most imporuint ruins, however^ in the neighbourhood of 

hushter are found at the junction of the Abi Gargar and 

a. They occupy both banks of the former, and the left 

nk of the latter, extending about 3 miles along the canal, and 

eing very nearly 9 miles in circumference. I discovered these 

tins on my first visit to Shiishler, when filiating down the canal in 

native boat. I beheld with surprise the vast foundatiims and 

bd masses of brick wt^rk which were exposed in the banks uf the 

.nal, where the earth, undermined by the water, has fallen in. 

ubsequenlly, on several occasions, I examined them on borse- 

lack. but was never able to remain there on account of the danger 

which a single horseman would be exptised when in this wild 

id little frequented part of the country. On arriving at the Ban- 

Ktr in the steamer, I induced Lieutenant Selby to anchor at the 

oulh of the Abi Gargar, and I then explored the ruins 

inutely. The remains here appear to be o^ three distinct 

riods — Kayanian, Sasanian, and Mohammedan, The first may 

distinguished by the enormous masses of kiln- burnt bricks, 

nited by a most tenacicms cement, of which bitumen is fre- 

tjnently one of the ingredients ; the second by the hewn stones 

which bear in the centre the marks that are observable in the 

Sasanian ruins of AI Hadhr» Bisutun^ Isffahan, and Istakhr^t and 



P * For R&ubein« or HidbeTu ; an ii cominotily pronounced 6 bj tbt Aittbi. Few 
Pmiacjifl cAij proiioaiice d, m pwrceive the difference t«twe«n d aud if. — F. S. 

f It wiU be reniemljered that in mj viiit willi Mr. Ainswonh to Lhc ruins of Ai 
Imltir ( Hatra) we ob«erved a particular mark upon each itone lutpd in the building*, 
lii« |ieculjiirity b^d already been noticed by Dr, Rosi. Much difficulty wa* expe- 
rieijccd in determining tbe object aiid ori^^in of theiie Jiii^ni. In my aubtequeivt 
f in Fertia, I discovered timilor tnarka n\io\i blocks oT ttotie U4ed m Sasaiiian 
» irix. — at BfautiiBi, iKfab&nj. and on the K4ruu. At iKfahaii, having by chance 
i thezn upon tlonei employed in the coij«truGtion of the bridge of Julfaht wbicb had 
f idently been brought from ojicient ruin*, 1 was induced to search for other remaiiif. 
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by the broken pottery and sepulchral vases. Several Kufic in- 
scriptions and soft blocks of sandstone, carved in the usual intri- 
cate style of the early days of Isl^m, show that the city must 
have been inhabited and built in part by the Arabs. 

The ruins now consist of a vast number of artificial mounds 
scattered over the face of the country, but no general plan of any 
particular edifice can be traced. There are solid foundations of 
stone and brickwork, and subterraneous passages and vaults, 
together with numerous columns and fragments of sculptured 
stones. On the left bank of the Abi Gargar is a mass of brick- 
work of stupendous proportions. The natives have no name for 
these ruins. 

On the river of Dizful, I found few ruins. Artificial mounds 
may frequently be observed on its banks, but there are no remains 
sufficiently extensive to mark the site of a city. At Dizful itself, 
there are many mounds and the beds of large canals, which are 
evidently of a Sasanian origin. On the right bank of the river 
opposite Dizful are a few tappehs, and the remains of foundations 
called by the natives Rawash, and about a mile to the north there 
are some other insignificant ruins called, at times, Antabuls. * The 
ruins near Dizful and the remains of canals, were pointed out to 
me by the natives as the site of Jundi-Shapur. Above the town 
several large canals are derived from the river, and carried to 
Shdh-4bdd, which is about 2 farsakhsf from Dizful. 

The greater part of these canals and kanits are still in use. 
There are great numbers of mounds at Shah-abdd4 but they are 
generally small. The remains of brickwork, pottery, glass, &c., 
are found for some miles round the villaore. The inhabitants of 
Khiizistan call these ruins Dakey4nus,§ and have many traditions 
relating to an extensive city, which anciently existed here, and to 
which is attached the celebrated story of the seven sleepers and 
their dog. I have never, however, heard them identified with 
Jundi-Sh&pur. The country between the river of Dizful and the 
Kerkhah appears to have once been densely populated, and de- 
tached mounds and ruins abound. 



and WM fortunate enoaeh to find two beautifdlly preserved capirals of white marble 
preciwly •imilar to Uiote at Risutiin, which are uaual]j attributed to Sh&p4r. 
Witibout at present inquiring into the object of these signs,* we may I think conclude 
that they denote a Sasanian origin when found in edifices ; and this conclusion is 
■ufloiently interesting in showing the date of the building of Al Ha4hr, which had 
prt?iously been liable to much doubt. 

* Ant»opolisY — F. S. f Seren miles. 

\ 8hih-ab4d (Kingstown). § Decianiu.~F. S. 



« Tbey are perhaps marks used by the builders to show which stones were to be 
plaMd together.— F. a 
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Between the Bandi Kir and Abwaz are the remains of several 
large caoaJs. The ruins of Ahwaz have been tixi frequently 
described to require any further notice. I will only observe ihat 
remains of two distinct epochs are easily discernible — the Sasanian 
and the early Mohammedan. Below Ahwaz. except the remains 
of a few canals^ there are no ruins of any consequence. 

The Kariin has varied in its course, but these variations appear 
to be very trifling;- The soil beings alluviaL is daily washed away, 
and the river constantly changes its banks ; but as it gains in one 
place, it loses in another ; and its general a>urse continues nearly 
the same. The Karun and river of Dizfni evidently united into 
one stream about a mile above the Bandi Kir a few years agi> ; and 
a large delta of recent deposits stretches out from the ancient banks 
to the place of their present junction. The original course of the 
Abi Gargar, which, according to the Arabian geographers, was 
carried to the neighbourhood of Ahwaz, is not now to be traced to 
that place. The long reach which stretches in a direct line from 
the Bandi Ki'r to Wais has much the appearance of having been 
originally an artificial cut. If such, however, be the case, that 
ancient bed of the Kdrun must be traced, and I am not aware of 
any such bed being in existence. Below the Bandi Kir, I have 
not been able to find the remains of the Abi Gargar to the left 
of the Karun ; and near Wais a large canal has been derived from 
the river for the purposes of irrigation. 

There is a tradition in the province that the river of Dizful once 
fell into the Kerkhah. 

The Kerkhah rises in the mountains near Kirmanshah: it has, 
however, several sources ; one of which, and perhaps the prin- 
cipal source, is within a few miles of the springs of the river of 
Dizful. I have only had an opportunity of examining this river 
from its extrance into the low country, and therefore confine my 
remarks to that part of its course. After leaving the great range 
below Karabi Riza, it winds For many miles among the low lime* 
stone and sandstone bills* running parallel with the lofty moun- 
tains of Luristan, It leaves the mountains west of Dizful, within 
10 mdes of the river which traverses that city. At this spot 
it is a rapid mountain stream ; and al its entrance into the 
plain, it was formerly crossed by a bridge, the remains of which 
are called Pai Pul4 Immediately below this bridge, the river 
is fordable during summer, and this ford is generally used by horse- 
men. It is, however, difficult, owing to the rapidity of the stream ; 
and caravans generally prefer crossing the river at the Fwani 

* The bills washed by the Kerkhah, on it« eiitnmce into the plain, are a con* 
glomermte, and evident] j a river-tlepotit. The fame thing occun on the hanlci of the 
Klrdiif near Shuibter, 

f Bridge fort. 
^VOL* XVl. F 
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Kerkbah. On the left bank of the Kerkhab, near this ford, there 
are the remains of large eanals» and many mounds, with fragments 
of brick, glass and potterj. This was ancientlj the site of a 
town, but the remains have not at present any distinct name in the 
province. About 4 miles to the S.W. of Pii Pul are the mini 
of the Pwani Kerkbah. Here the river dividei^ itself into four 
branches, and is easily fordable in summer and autumn. The 
ruins of the Fwani Kerkbah are situated about half a mile from the 
banks of the river. They consist of a vast assemblage of mounds, 
many of them of considerable size, strewed with bricks, pottery 
and glass. Several columns are also found half buried in the 
ground ; and on the sunmiit of one of the tappehs are the remains 
of an ancient buildiner evidently of the Sasanian epoch. Below the 
Fwani. the banks of the river are thickly wooded, and probably the 
Kerkbah would here be navigable by vessels of small draught. In 
its course to Hawizah, it frequently approaches within a few miles 
of the river of Dizful, which is visible from iu banks. I have 
described the mode in which the Kerkbah was thrown out of its 
ancient course by the breaking down of the band or dam. The 
Mo*tamid endeavoured to repair the dam in the early part of the 
spring of 1842, but, owing to an unusual rise of the waters, he was 
unsuccessful. The Kerkbah falls into the Shat-el-'Arab, a few 
miles below K6mah. I ascended the river in the autumn of 
1841 ; the waters were then at their lowest height; and after 
advancing by steam for about 10 miles, we found a number of 
channels of small size through which the vessel could not be taken 
without much difficulty, it is probable that the river might again 
be rendered navigable as far as Hawizah, as it formerly was by 
vessels trading to the Shat-el-'Arab. The water of the Kerkbah, 
in the upper part of its course, is celebrated for its purity; 
below Hawizah, it receives much stagnant water from the 
marshes. 

The principal source of the Jerrahi is in the mountains to the 
N.E. of Behbehan; it does not traverse that town, but winds 
through the plain at a distance of 4 miles from it. A canal from 
the river supplies the town and the reservoirs and ditch of the 
castle. To its junction with the Ab 'A'ia. it is called the Kur- 
distan River. Making its way through a low and narrow range 
of sand hills, it enters the plain of Ram Hormuz, where it re- 
ceives, near the village of Kal'ah Sheikh, the Abi R^uz,* a 
large stream formed by the united waters of the Ab 'A'la and 
Abi Zard. This stream is called in Kinneir's map the Koock- 

* That R&muz, now pronounced RGmiu, )m« long been uaed at an abbreviation of 
Rim Hormui, appears from the Geography of Ibn KbonUdbih, translated and pub- 
lished by Sir William Ouseley, under the name of Ibn Haukal. Lond. 1830w p. 7». 
— F. S. . . » r- 
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Khan Kendl, From whence ihis name originatefl I know not ;* but 
it certainly is not at present known in the province. t The Ab 
*'AIa rises in the mountains of Muntjashi, near RrrFat ^'Ala4 
the residence of the chief of the Bahmehis, and from this mnd-fort 
it receives its name. Leavin^r the high rang^Ct it traverses the 
small and fertile valley of Mei Dawud.§ On its hanks are the 
ruins of many villaeres and towns of the Sasanian period. The 
houses, which are almost without exception vaulted, are constructed 
of roughly- hewn stone, united by a very tenacious cement. 

To the south, near this stream, are ruins called KaKah Abad» 
KaPah Gebr* Tauseng and Silesah- Leaving- Mei Diwud the 
Ab-*'Ahi forces its w'ay ihnmg'h the low limestone and gypsum 
hills running? parallel to the great range. In this part of its 
c^)urse it is ji lined by the A hi Zard.|| Near the place of junction 
are several hi turn en -springs. Issuing from the hills, it traverses 
the plain of Ram Hormoz ; and, receiving the name of the Abl- 
Ramuz^ falls into the Kurdistan. Ttie A hi Zard rises in the 
mountains of Mung^asht, near the village of Malagau Passing 
through a difficult gorge, it traverses Abu-l-*Abbds, and enters the 
small plam of Baghi- Malik. At Abul * Abbas are the ruins of 
a town of some extent. These remains consist chiefly of rou^jhly- 
hewn stones, united by cement. In Baghi Malik are the ex ten* 
wve ruins of Manjanik. Major RawUnson, who received his in- 
formation resppding them from the Bakhtiyaris, believed them to 
be both of the Kayanian and Sasanian epochs. He was led into 
this opinion by the description of an ancient tappeh, and by a 
singular tradition relating to the patriarch Abraham and to Nim- 
rod. connected with the place. H I have carefully examined these 
places, and have visited them on several occasions. There are 
certainly no remainR anterior to ihe Sasanian, and the greater 
part of those now* remaining are of a much later period, and may 
be referred, like many others in these mountains, l<j the time of 
ihe Atribegs, The Sasanian remains consist of numerous vaulted 
chambers and buildings, in every way similar to those of Kasri 
Shin'n and Shirwan* The mound to which the tradition applies 
is not artificial, but a portion of a low conglomerate range of hills 
running parallel to the course tif the river. In the plain of Bdghi- 
Malik the Abi Zard is joined by a small stream, which rises near 
Kal ah Tub f>r Tul Teibi. This mud-forl, the residence of the 

• From Petii d« k Croix'i TVamlation of tlie Zafar nkmeh ; but the boit MSS. 
have Sbarf^ Khkn Kendeh.— F. S. 

f I |}eliev« iiiere ii a mountain itr^am near FelUt called ihe Ab! Kurkiiiy but I 
am not aware whether it falb into the Kurdisiati, or mtti the Abi 0ori« 

J /, #. Up|»er Caatl* (God's Ca»tle), Kal'at AUah» tbe njinie given by Mr, Layard, 
vould probably be cof^iaidereil as pmfane by Mutelmirui^ — F. S. 
{h David's wint*. [| Yellow waler. 

. ^ See Mujor Rawliii9on*i Notes, L c. p. 81. 
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Bakhtiydri chief, is bnilt upon a loftj tappeh,* around which are 
numerous smaller mounds. Leaving the plain of Bdghi Malik, 
the Abi Zard forces its waj through the precipitous range of 
limestone and gypsum«hills, and joins the Al>-''Ala. The waters 
of both these streams, which are fed by the snows of Mongasht, 
are of the most exquisite transparency, and are celebrated for 
their purity throughout the country. After receiving the Abi 
Rdm, the Kurdistin takes the name of Jerrdhi. It now becomes 
a broad and deep stream, not at any period of the year fordable, 
and runs between steep and high mud-banks. In this port of its 
course^ it was formerly covered with temporary villages belongii^: 
to the Cha*b Sheikh. These were destroyed on the invasion of 
the Mo*tamid. I have before described the division of the river 
into canals at FelUhiyeh. 

The Nahr Btisi falls into the Kh6r Miisa, and its mouth is 
included in the chart of the rivers falling into the upper part of 
the Persian Gulf. The Felldhfyeh Canal, which runs through 
the town of that name, and joins the Kdrun near Sdblah,f is a 
very ancient canal. It was deepened and repaired a few years 
ago by the Cha'b Sheikh, and the workmen discovered an ancient 
anchor embedded in the soil. When the dam exists, it can admit 
of the passage of boats carrying four kharwdrs.^ When it has 
been destroyed, larger vessels can ascend. This canal forms the 
common line of communication between Felldihiyeh and M<^m- 
merah. About 12 miles above FelUhiyah, on the right bank of 
the river, are the ruins of the old town of Ddrak. 

The banks of the Kurdistdn are well wooded ; but after the 
junction of the Ab ''Ala, the brushwood ceases. 

I am informed that considerable ruins are found on the Kur- 
distan § before its entrance into the plain of Behbehdn, about a 
day's journey in the mountains near Dehi Dasjbt. || From the 
description 1 received, I believe them to be Sasanian. After the 
entrance of this river into the plain, it traverses the ancient 
Sasanian city of Arjan,^ about 4 miles to the N.E. of Behbehan.** 
The ruins of a bridge of remarkable construction exist in the 
stream, and on the banks of the river are several remains of 
buildings. The country around is covered with bricks, &c. The 
ruins of the ancient city of Rim Hormuz are about 3 miles from 



* On digging into the tappeb for the foundations of the fort, a stone chamber wa« 
discovered ; in the centre of which was a coffin containing human bonet, a sword, 
helmet, and armour, and several coins of Alexander. 

t Properly SibiUh.— F. S. 

X Ass-loads— 7 J lbs. each.— F.S. 

\ Called Ab-erghiin (t. e , Abi Ergh&n, the river of £rgh6n, or Rej&u) in the Baron 
de Bode's map. — Journal of Gtographical Socieiy, xiii. — F. S. 

II Plain-ville. ^ Arrajan, Argin, or Arghiii — F. S. 

** In Kiuneir's map these ruins are placed to the west of Behbeh&n. 
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the rirer, the waters of which were conveyed throujB:h ibe plain hj 

lar^e canals. The Zohreh, or river of Hindiy^n, is formed by the 

snitcd waters of two larg^e streams, the Abi Shiir * and Shirin,t 

rhich have their sources in the mountains of llie Mamesenni.J 

This junction lakes place about 2 farsakhs from the phi in of 

Seimn, near i!ie celebrated hill fort of Gul and Guhib. § The 

Sohreh contains a considerable body of water ; but, being: divided 

into several branches in the pi am of Zeilun, is easily fordable. 

It traverses a range of small sandstone hills, and falls into the sea 

a few miJes from Hindijin, to which village it is navigable for 

vessels of small burden. 

That part of Hindijan which is situaterl on the right bank of 
tie river, belonprs lo the Sheikh of the Cha'bs. — that situated on 
the left, lo the Governor of Behbehin. 

The Tib rises in the niounlains of Kebfr Kub, fn»m which it 
issues by a narrow and precipitous tang, or gorge. Il then runs 
through a belt of low hills of conglomerate, among which, on the 
Janks of the river, are ruins, evidently of the Sasanian epoch, 
consisting of roughly-hewn stones wnited with cement- They are 
called by the Lurs ** Kalauta,** || The bed of the river is here 
wide, but during summer and autumn almost dry, the water 

I scarcely reaching to a horse's belly. It is confined on both sides 
Iby lofty cliffs* Kahiuta is three days' journey, about N. 60 W, 
Hrom DizfuL During the early part of its course, the ivater of 
fcthe Tib is, 1 am informed, particularly sweet and pure ; imme- 
diately after quitting the mountains, it becomes brackish and ill- 
^-wflavoured. Leaving the low hills, it enters the plain of Deh 
^BLtiran, and here first receives the name of Tib, having before 
been known to the Lurs by that of '* Meimi," If After traversing 
the plain of Deb Luran, it forces its w^ay through a small range 
of sandstone hills, and enters the spacious plains of *Arabislan. 
^Aboul four miles from these bills, near the river, is the vi liaise of 
ly^l. Its nmrse is then about S, 30 K. till within about twenty 
liles of the Tigris, when, turning suddenly, it runs towards the 
ail Is, and soon after wards loses itself in a marsh called by the 
I Arabs Kb(5rTib.** This marsh unites with the marsh formed by 
It he 1 1 add. About eleven miles from the river are the extensive 
ruins of Tfb, usually called by the Arabs ** Shaharich/' ft ^be 
Ifiver evidentlv traversetl this citv, and has deserted its ancient 



• S*lt. t Sweet or fresh. 

{ Mo^Atnmedi 0u»eiijf, sbortentd into Mahemietufteiinj and Mammesennl. — ^F. S. 

^ Row and roM- water. || Kal'ah Atitwif t— F.S. ^| Wine-water. 

** TTie coune of thin river appear* to bave beeu uu known. It was usually con<^ 
fcninded witli the Htidd, and was au|»pised to fall into tlie Tigrii- It will be Ken that 
it bai no connexion wbatever with the farmert encejit timt it fall* into the iame nianh« 
L, Khaur Tib iigiiifiei ettuary, or looutb of tl*e Tib. Tib mean* " good." — F, S, 
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bed, There is now no water near ibe ruins except in reservoirs 
to ihe east, which collect llie rains in spring, and affurd a small 
supply for the flocks of the Arabs dorinp: the remainder nf the 
year. The city itself could not have been supplied by such 
means ; and traditions exist amongst the Arabs that the river 
once ran through ils walls. Tbe ruins consist of larere mounds, 
scattered without rtfpjularily, and surrounded by a quadrangular 
wall. The height of the greatest tappeh may be between 30 and 
40 feeL Bricks t pottery, glass and other fragments abound. 
Beyond the wads there are several groups uf mounds. Tbe 
bricks are both kiln-burnt and sun-dried. I was unable to 6nd 
any hewn stone ; nor did 1 hear of any sculptures or inscriptions. 
The country to the E. and N.E. of tbe Tib is a perfect desert, 
1 am informed by tbe Arabs tbat there are no other ruins on the 
ffb except those I have mentioned » 

The Duwarij is formed bv two streams rising in the hdls 
usually occupied by the Lur tribe of Sa^wand. Tbe western 
or upper branch is called by the Lurs Ab Audanin.* On its 
banks. so<m after leaving the higher hills, are ruins consisting of 
numerous fouudaliuns and fragments of buildings, called Tal- 
Yerfd.f To the north of these there are similar ruins called 
Meshdb. The two streams unite in the Iowlt part of the small 
plain of Patak, In this plain there is a tappeh and several 
mounds. There is a tradition, both among the Arabs and the 
LurS| that this is the site of an ancient city of great extent. The 
plain of Patak is about due north of Dizfuh The DuwArij now 
forces ils way through the sandstone hills, and after winding for a 
few miles in the plain, in which it is joined by a small stream 
called Bogreb, it loses itself j like the 1/fb. in a marsh,^ 

These are the principal rivers of Khuzistin. Furiber north, 
having dieir sources in the hills of Luristan, are the Changolar, 

* Abdanau in the MS. XwX of names, and At din&n or Ad liiu&n are identical, &« 
the Kurdi sybititvite u ox w for 6. — ^F. 8. 

f YestSit'i rtiouud, — F. S. 

\ It will be observed tliat tlje greater fjart of the Iladd/ which, in fact, CDntauii 
nearly half the waten of the Tigrit, tbe Kerkhah, the Ttb» oiid die Duwiirij, ii lo«t In * 
marsh. Thi« is a remswkable fEict^iLtid corifirma the aiaerliuri of tlie aiicierit gtographera 
iliaL the Tigri* and Kerkhah formed a lake before they found ati oiiflt't iiito the tea.* 
There iiet idently a cotuiderable deproMioii iu the country to theeatt of the Tigria. Th« 
bed of that river is perceptibly higher than the Marsh, and a very imall portion of tbe 
waterv of iheje riven uiiite with the Shat-el-'Arah These manba are yearly increaa- 
%n^* Since the destruction of the hand of Hawizah, a large tract o( country bai been 
placed under water, and when tiie rain* a well the mouiitaiu torrenti and the larger 
riven, almoit the whole country between the Tigrii and die billa, from a line drawn 
iome miles above die Uadd to the Kerkliah, is oue great lake^ and uninhabitable. In 
■ummeTf boats may tje taken with eafte Irom the Hadd to tlit Kerkhali, about one 
hundred miles, through the manbei, 

* Boundary. 
*- Pliny, Hkt. Nat., hh. vi. c. 26, ;J1, torn.' ii, p. #65, 700, ed. Frant—F. S. 
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the river of B<idral, and tkal of Mendali, with many small 
streams, or rather mountain torrents, which are dry, or nearlv sa, 
in summer, and frtM|uenliy tleep and unfardable in the rainy 
season. The river of Mendali is almost eniirely absorbed in 
irri|^ation near the town, and becomes a very small stream : it 
passes near the village of Kasaniyab^ and unites, I am informed, 
whh tbe river of Badrai below the viilao:e of B%h-shdbi. It was 
on the banks of this river, Changrolar, near the spot where it 
issues from the bills, that Captain Grant and Mr. Fotheringbam 
were murdered by Kelb 'All Khan. The river of Badrai is 
usually known by the name o( Kongitun.* It runs through an 
extensive plain called Kongitun Cbam; after traversing the towns 
of Badr£i and Jesan, and uniting with the Changolar, it takes the 
name of Wddi,f and falls into the Tigris below Abii Khanzirab. 
All these rivers during the summer and autumn contain but a 
small body of water, and 1 question wbelber any portion of it 
falls into the Tigris, In the winter and spring, however, the 
Wadf is a considerable stream. There was some difticully in 
crossing the river of Badrai when I passed through that vdlage 
in the month of December. On this river is the celebrated 
mound of Biidrai — a magnificent Babylonian remain* J Between 
Badrai and Mendali I crossed three small streams — the Ab 
Kaiat (a salt stream), tbe Ab Tursak, and the Talk Ab, also a 
salt stream. I am told that they unite with tbe river of Mendalf. 
On the Tursak are some small mounds and ruins^ which give the 
name to the river. 

As 1 have before observed, the country rises from tbe plains in 
a succession of table -lands. On leaving the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, an extensive plain is traversed — in winter a swamp, in sum- 
mer parched by a burning sun. This plain, the ujjper part of 
which is Lehrani»§ contains many villages, and produces litde 
grain^ except corn and barley. It is bounded to the east, by a 
range of sandstone hills, tbe western faces of which are exceed- 
ingly precipitous ; to the east, however, they are very little above 
the level of tbe plain of Zeitiin, Zeitiin is boundeil to the east 
by another range equally precipitous; to the west, however, they 
unite almost insensibly with the plain of Behbehan. These are 
the Zeitiin hills. Tbeic sides are furrowed by a thousand tor- 
rents, and tbe roads acr^iss them are on the western side very 
difficult* Tbe plain of Bebbeban is a rich alluvial deposit, well 
suited to general cultivation ; in tbe spring it is clothed with 
flowers. Beyond tbe plain of Behbehan rise the lofty peaks of tbe 

* Kuu^lt4ii, ur Kiuijidiui» — F. S. 

f That i» tu iay, it euteiM the ArablaD oouiitrj* — F. S. 

i Tbe muund U called 'Akef» (», e. Mound, in Arabic.) — F. S* 

i Fwaomictd Leiiruui* — f. S, 
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gml dttin. ABoofr tliese moQntunB are many small plains and 
lirii vallera. sarh as Dek Dteku Tanfitaki. Tang Chevil, Tang 
Solak. &c. Their wcstera is modi more predpitoas than their 
e a ttem face, and the plain of Behbehan u some thousand feel 
lover than Irak or Jebal, the oommcnccment of the great table- 
land of cvntFsl Ashl 

Ascending fioin ike nostkera pari of the Persian Golf and the 
Bahmekshin ve cnws ike exlcnnre plains occnpied by the Cha*b 
Arabs. As in ike pUins lo ike ensi of the Tigris, there appears 
to be an erideni deprcHkiQ in ikis land. The coontr j is a very 
recent depcuii. In the vinier. from ike oonlinaed rains, it fre- 

Juenlly beoooties a utti swamps and is impiMticable for caravans. 
lefY there are m^ nmains lo be met «iik. not even the ruins of 
ancient canals^ In the sammer no water is to be found in this 
and plain fiv many mUes: and it cowequently becomes unin- 
kabitable, llie hdU arkick fotm the western' boundary of the 
plain i>f /eiixin unite with the ZcHiin hills, and stretdi across 
ike country in a N . W dirrcuon to tke Jerraki. Near tke Tillage 
of Kbalf-aKad there i» a lemarfcahle peak, from which issues a 
cxHiUuuetl Aame. sinular to thai ol KerktiL I passed near this 
kill, bui was unf^vrtuiMlely unable u> examine it. llie hills 
interrupie^l b\ the JerrAhi s^x« re-appear, and meet the Rardn 
at .\haaf. AU^ut ti^'e tt>i!es be%\^ the rirer they again spring 
U|K anil disap|>«wr a iihm a sk^^n duxance oi the Kerkhah. re»um- 
ii^ their ixniwe lo the ae*t of that nv^-, vhere they are known 
u> the Arabs by the name ol Randi-Buxurgan:* they then ap- 
pnwt^h the ^real runge, and unite with the first parallel chain of 
low sandstone aikI hme»UHie hills at the Kxn of Kebir Kiih. 
Tken? they appeju- U* terminate, and certainly are not traceable to 
ihe south *A Mendali Fewnnl ;he Zei;un chain is the fertile 
plain of Ram Honnui. whKti exteiids u> the Ritct Kanin from 
a low range of LiIIs. runmnf at ri^ht angles wi*.h the great chain 
joiniiur the Zer.un hillss an^i focmini: the U>uadary between Rim 
Hormuz and the p«ain of HehlvhjLU.^ The plain of Rim Hor- 
muz has a rich alluriad s^^. sm;ed to ^rrain iH al*. kinds, and to 
rice, fruit-trees, dates. ^Vc. C^c, Here are the remains of nnme- 
ions Tillages, and trequent assemblages of moumis. and remains 
of large canals, markiuf the seat of an o«erdo«ing ancient popu- 
lation. To the eas: of Ram Hormnx is a range oi saixisione and 
limesu»e hills, abounding in gypram.^ aixi cvouinine the cele- 

* /. €. k.lji zf :b« cmt: frr.ra-i-TXct. 

t Ta* asae U R&= H:rx:u v atx. bc-v«v«r. ATCiifC %: :^ cvuztt aaar tb» bsakj 

I Mjk7 ;«ru <i sbcw rill* a^re c j ^ -ki auM^ let ta* ^.'Ji ocowrlTc*, frccn 
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brated white naphllia spnn§^ and ibe bitumen pitsnl Mei D.iwud> 
Their western face is bniken and prenpitous. To the east they 
frraduatly subside into small plains and valleys^ Their forms are 
frequently piclures<jue, and they are much more serrated and 
irregular than the great ran^e. To the south of the Ab ''Ala* 
and between that river and the plain of Behbehan* they are 
chiefly tabular. In these bills there are numerous ruins of vil- 
lages, castles, and mountain strongholds — all of the Sasanian 
epoch. Crossing them* and following- the Ab^'Ala, we enter the 
ric h va! 1 ey o f M ei D;i w ild . * H e re , as I have obse rved , are n u m e- 
rous remains of ancient villages, and tlie ciiuniry seems lo have 
been (jnce thickly pei*pled. Ascending the Ab ''A!a, where it 
is closed in by the mountains of the f^reat chain, we come to the . 
small village of Kaltil '^Ala* beyond is the lofty range of Mun* 
gasht. Crossing the low hills to the west of Mei Da wud. we 
enter the small but fertile plain of Mongenh.f which is situated im- 
mediately at the foot of M un^asht. To ihe N.W. of Mongemi, 
following the course of a small stream which fails into the 
Abi Zard, is the plain of Bajihi- Malik. Ascending the Abi 
Zard which passes through a narn>w gorge formed by the great 
range, we enter the pleasant valley of MaUgdi, thickly wooded 
with gigantic walnut trees. Beyond it, is the vast barrier of 
Mungasht. Leaving Ba^lii-Ma!ik to the N.VV., a small ridge of 
hills, branching from the low limestone chain, is crossed to the 
plain of Tul. This plain is of a rich alluvial soil, fit for the 
cultivation of com and barley* It is bounded lo the north by 
Mungashtp and to the west by a low range of bills dividing it 
from Hallagdn, Returning to KAm H or muz, and starling from 
the naphtha springs^ we cross the low hills and enter upon ihe 
plain of Taulah, which runs in an almost uninierrupted line ta 
the vicinity of S bushier, receiving* however, vanous names in dif- 
ferent districts. Small ridges frecjuenlly branch from the prin* 
cipnl chain, and form separations between different pasture- 
grounds, lo the N.W of Taulah is the small plain of Khar- 
Shutur-Zar, beyond which is Gulgir.l 

To the N.\V. of Gulgir is the small plain of Shakar Ab ; 
beyond which is Lavari, a rich district abounding in kondr lrees»§ 
This plain is divided from that of Beit a wand by a low ridge of 
sandhills* From the summit of the mountains of Mungasht, 
this country has the appearance of a vast sea of broken hills. 
The plains are in general too small to be distinctly distinguished. 

* Dnfid't wioe. 

+ Mangen4n f— F, S. 

I Thii name ia frequenlljr prcscKnttieed Gargir, wbicb i% I beliere, the proper pro* 
nijuciatiun. 

^ Tb« Jujub ; Ziifpbus Tulj^ari*. Jtijuha, or hftenigeiipa. It wu called Coiinanii 
by th« Gtetfki. (Spwig*^!^ Gt$ch, der Butanik, i. 1 14. ) — F/S. 
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Beyond this confused mass, the plain uf Ram Hormuz ap- 
pears to stretch in one uninterrupted line iu ihe S bat -el-' Arab, 
I have seen lew i>rt>spects more suljlime than the view from 
that elevated position. The hills and plains described contain 
numerous ruins of villages and towns, all of the same epoch. 
Few of them are known by any distinct name; and they are 
jjenerally Uwi insignificant to require particular notice. The 
buildinp^s, which are of stone united with the usual cement, are 
all h»w and vaulted. Leaving Taulah, we cross a small ridge of 
sandhills* and, traversing a narrow slip of Innd^ reach the limestone 
hill of Asniarij which rises considerably above the surrounding 
country. It is celebrated as the alwxle of wild animals and garae^ 
and is well wooded with the belltJt.* Crossing Asmari, we de* 
scend into a narrow broken valley, which is usually known by 
the same name as the hi! h This is an encamping place for the 
Cbahar Lang tribe of Suhuni, It is well-known for the number 
of its ruined villages of the Sasanian period. The Lurs pre* 
lend that ibere are above 300 in this valley alone. Numeroui 
excavatitms in the rocks also exist, and I am informed that there 
are sculptures and an inscription near the Sulphur-spring, 
which rises from the western extremity of Asmarl However, I 
very much doubt their existence. Beyond this valley there rises 
a confused mass of hills wooded with iht; belliiL Crossing them 
lo the N*E. we enter the plain of Hallaij-an. An ancient paved 
road leads across these hills. Passing through the piciures(|ue 
valley of Murtdefel, and leaving Hallag^n by a small tang or 
gorge, the road enters the plain of Mai Amir. The entrance to 
this pass was once guarded by two forts of the moat solid con* 
s t r u ciio n . t h e remain s of w hie h n o w e at is t , Arou n d are n u me- 
rous mounds and foundations marking the site of a town. Near 
Hallk^xan are many ruins of a later period* whith are assigned by 
the Lurs to the At&begs. We have here the Ka!ah AlAbeg^n,| 
where one of those princes is said to have sustained a siege and 
to have perished; the Cheshmeh AlabeganJ and the PuU 
Alabegf § The whole of this country alK>unds with traditions of 
the Atiibegs. The hills which separate Halldg^n from Mai 
Amir are a continualiun of a small ridge which runs parallel 
with the great chain lo t!ie N,E, of Kal'ahTuh Mdl Arair is 
perhaps the most remarkable place in the whole of the Bakhii- 
y^ri mountains. On all sides the most precipitons mountains 
rise almost perpendicularly from the plain. To the E. it is 
divided into two paris^ which are separated by a range of lime* 
stone hdls branching out from Mungasht* Towards its easicrn 
extremity are the ruins of a very ancient city* They consist of 

• Quercuft LiilUttii, or iome iifhfr >|>ecie« of oak. — F, ti. 

f AtaLe^*« Caitl«. { Alibeg'i Bpritig. } AtAbeg'a bridge. 
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a large tappeh risin^^ upuii the summit of a vast irregular moutiti. 
Til is appears to bave been the caslle, and to have been sur- 
rounded by numerous smaller mounds. Foundations of brick 
are exposed after rain. Near these ruins there are no stones 
similar to those used in ihe Sasanian buildings. i do not 
entertain a doubt that diey are of the earliest Kayanian eporli. 
There is a tradition that this was the site of a most ancient and 
extensive city, which occupied the whole of the plain, and was 
the residence of the monarch of the mountains ; hence its name 
of the Prince's House. I have beard many stories of subter- 
raneous passages among' the Lurs, and they have wonderful 
traditions respecting different mounds. Gold and silver coins are 
frequently founds but 1 was not sufficiently fortunate to obtain 
any. They are of course immediately melted down and con- 
verted into ornaments. It is said that Hasan Khan« the last 
chief of the Chahar Langf, found a large treasure here. Sculp- 
tures occur in four* distintl places in the plain— three are 
Kayanian and the fourth Sasaman, The most remarkable are 
those iti the Kul Fara'un,* a smail tang or gorge lo the N. of the 
ruins, l^hey occupy a recess in the mountiims, which appears 
to have been the site of a build ins: •'r ^"^ altar. The remains of 
the Kayanian epoch occupy (ive distinct places. The figures are 
altogether about 340 in number. The principal group is a bas- 
relief lo the left on entering the gorge, situated high on the face 
of the mcmotains, but easily reached. It is a large tablet con- 
sisting of ten figures traversed by a long cuneiform inscription in 
a perfect state of preservation* The principal figure is nearly 
in the centre, and probably represents a priesL He is clothed 
in long robes, reaching to his ankles, richly ornamented and edged 
with a fringe. His heard falls in curls upon his breast, across 
which bis arms are folded. Five lines in the cuneiform charac- 
ter are engraved on a portion of the robes, probably the name and 
titles of the person represented. Several lines in the same cha- 
racter appear on the lower part of the dress. The face, Uke that 
of all the otlier figures, has been purposely mutilated. This 
figure is abooL four feet in height Behind it are two smaller 
figures, one above the otlier, the upper being 1 foot 4 inches, 
and the lower 1 foot 7 inches in height. The first wears a short 
tunic, and a loose garment falls from his shouhlers to his ankles. 
In his right hand he holds a bow. The other has an ornamented 
robe reaching to his ankles, and a girdle encircling his waist His 
arms are folded on his breast, as those of the large figure, and his 
long beard falls in curls. In frtmt of the principal figure are 
seven smaller figures. Three upper figures have instruments of 
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noBC and wesr loof robes rradiiiy to their feet, and boand 
roond the waiit with a girdle. The first holds a square instm- 
ment so moch defined that its nature cannot be deCennined. The 
second has also a sqoare stringed instnunent, somewhat resem- 
bling in shape the Zantnr of die present day. The third carries 
a harp of a peculiar construction. It has many strings, which 
are brought down, and» after having been united, again spread 
out and form a triangle with the base of the instrument. These 
figures are 1 foot 3 indies in height Beneath them is repre- 
sented a man in a short tunic seizing a pian,* the ibex or mountain 
goat, with qireading horns. Beneath him are three heads of the 
mouflon or mountain sheep. Behind them, one abore the other, 
are three animals, probably dcad^ and turned upon their backs. 
They appear to represent wild boars, but are much mutilated. 
This figure is 9 inches in height. Beneath it are three 
figures 10 inches high. They have tunics descending to the 
knees, and are offering a sacrifice. Two men are leading an 
animal, probably a bullock, to a mushroom-shaped altar, over 
which the third extends his hands and appears to preside. Most 
of these figures have a small inscription in the cuneiform character 
upon them, which does not form a part of the long inscription^ 
but perhaps contains the name and station of the person. The * 
principal inscription, which consists of 24 lines in a complicated 
character, traverses the tablet uninterrupted bv the figures, over 
the draperies of which it is sometimes carried. The whole 
length of the tablet is 5 feet 6 inches, and the height averages 
4 feet. The rock above projects considerably beyond the sculp- 
tures, and consequently shelters them from the inclemency of the 
weather ; the inscription has thus been preser^*ed. The design is 
bold, and the execution good.f 

In the gorge, a large triangular block has its faces covered with 
sculptures. The pricipal face has a large figure 6 feet 10 inches 
in height. It has suffered much from long exposure to the wea- 
ther, and the features are not distinguishable. It probably repre- 
sents a priest in the attitude of prayer ; the hands are elevated. 
The robe descends to the feet, and a girdle encircles the waist. 
Behind this figure are four rows of smaller figures, 1 foot 10 
inches in height, with hands similarly extended. The first row 
contains 19, the first of which are somewhat laiger than the 
others. In the second row are 16 figures, and in the third the 
same number; in the fourth row are 19 figures. Beneath the 
large figure, I believe there have been four busts, but they 

* A Kurd word : Bin in GanoDi's VckGaboUrio. — F. S. 

f That is to tay, when compared with the genenditr of the ancient Pcnian sciilp- 
turet. The worka of the Kayanian epoch are amally much tnperior in •Tyle, design, 
and execution to those of the Satanian. 
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are now so much ramilated as to be scarcely disiinguishable. 
In front of llic large figure, there are three rows of smaller 
figures with extentletl hamls. In the first row there are two 
figures, in the second three, in the third faur, of the same heijjht 
as the smaller fig-ures before described. On the second face, 
there is a large figure 6 feet 5 inches in height, with its hands 
joined on the breast* The features, and, indeed, the whole body, 
are much defaced. In the front there are two rows of small figures 
similar to those on the first face. The first r*>w contains seven, 
the seccmd nine. Behind the large figure are three rows of small 
figures, the first containing 13, the second 14, and the third 18. 
The third face is entirely occupied by similar small figures dis- 
pfised in four rows, and fifty-three in number. AM these figures 
have their hands joined and extended as if in the act of prayer. 
A second del at- bed block in the gorge has one face sculplnred 
with one figure 6 feet 4 inches in height. It is that of an old 
man with a long beard, and his features are in better preservation 
than those of tlie other sculptures. A tunic descends below his 
knees, and his hands are elevated, but not joined as in the other 
figures, the forefinger of each band being extended. His head- 
dress is peculiar, and appears to resemble that of a figure in the 
Shikafii Salman, which I shall hereafter describe. Behind this 
figure, arc four smaller figures 1 ft>«>t 3 inches in height* 
They are carved in a very slight relief, and are almost eflared. 
They wear long robes, and their arms appear to be joined on 
their breasts. In front of the large figure are the remains of a 
figure or &ign^ but so much effaced that I was unable to deter- 
mine its nature or object. 

In a recess on the side opposite to the tablet first described, 
and on the face of the rock, there are 1 13 figures, mostly with 
their hands elevated, and similar to the small figures above de- 
scribed. In an angle of the rock are ^se rows of figures. In the 
top row, a monarch is represented sitting on a throne; above 
him and by his side are his attendants. They are so much effaced 
that they can with difficully be distinguished. In the second row 
six figures face four others. The first figure of the six appears 
to have a bow in his hand ; some appear lo have their hands 
bound. The tbinl, fourth and fifth rows are nearly similar to 
the second. The right hand figure of all these rows has the 
right hand elevatetl to its face* its elbow being bent at right angles. 
They are I foot 7 inches in height. Below the kifig are two 
figures. Near this group is a large figure,, much effaced, with 
its arms extendetl and hamls joined, similar to the large figure in 
the triangular block already described. On a solitary block at 
the entrance of the gorge, there is a figure about 7 feet in height ; 
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its hands are elevated and its fingers pointed upwards. To the 
right, are nine figures — two 2 feet in height. Beneath the lai^ 
filgure there are four others 2 feet 10 inches in height 

These sculptures are evidently of a verj early epoch, and appear 
to me to be of higher antiquity than any other sculptures of this 
kind with which I am acquainted in Persia. 

On the same side of the plain, to the E., there is a small tablet 
near a ruined Tmdm-Zddeh, called Shah-Suwar. A natural slip 
in the mountain has left a scarp of great elevation, which the Lurs, 
believing to be artificial, attribute to the Gabrs. High up from 
the ground and difficult of access, on the face of this scarp, there 
is a small has relief, consisting of six figures, evidently of the 
Kayanian era. A monarch is seated on a throne, and five pri- 
soners, with their hands bound, stand before him. The figures 
are about 2 feet in height, and so much effaced by long exposure 
to the weather that they are now scarcely distinguishable. A 
place beneath the sculptures was probably once occupied by an 
inscription, no trace of which however now remains. The Lurs 
have many traditions relating to this spot, and pretend than an 
Im^ on a black horse once visited this part of the plain, from 
which circumstance the Im^-Zadeh has received its name. 
They yearly sacrifice sheep here ; and I suspect that the tradi- 
tion is of a much remoter period than the time of the Imams. 

On the southern side of the plain of Mdl Amfr, in a narrow 
goi^e, is an extensive cave.* Within this cave there is a natural 
recess, on both siiles of which are figures. That on the right 
has a long robe descending to its ankles ; its arms appear to have 
been folded on its breast. The beards descend in curls almost to 
the breast, and the head-dress resembles that worn bv the priests 
of the Magi. It appears to consist of a cap fitted close to the 
head, and advancing in a double fold over the forehead. The 
figure to the left has its arms elevated and its hands joined in the 
attitude of prayer ; a tunic descends to its knees ; its head-dress 
is similar to that of the other figures. Both are considerably 
above the natural size. The proportions and design are very good . 

An inscription, almost perfect, exists to the left of the figure 
first described : it consists of 36 lines in a complicated cuneiform 
character. An inscription probably existed to the left of the 
second figure, but water percolating through the rock has com- 
pletely effaced it. On the dresses of the figures are also frag- 
ments of inscriptions. On the opposite side of the cave, high on 
the rocks, there are two tablets. The first contains three large 



* It will be obwnred that this account differs entirely from that given by Major 
Rawlinton, who did not visit the sculptures, but received his information from the 
Bakhtiyirfs. 
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and two small figures. The first to the left is about half the size 
of the larger figures. It proliably represents a child. Its hands 
are folded on its breast^ and its robes descend to its ankles. The 
»erond figure, which is about 4 feet hi|£fh, is that of an old man 
with a long beard ; his bands are elevated, and his fing-ers eac- 
tended, as in the fip:ures described in the Kul Fara'iin. His 
tunic descejids to his knees, and his head-dress consists of a 
p ecu bar kinrl of cap. falling over the ears and advancing over the 
forehead. The third figure has a similar tunic and head-dress, 
and its hands are joined abcwe the breast, 'i'he fourth, which 
18 of the size of the firsts has the arms joined or fnlded on the 
breast ; a tunic descends to the knees. The fifth probably 
represents a wonian ; the right hand is raised and one of its 
fingers extended ; a long robe descends to its feet, and a cap 
like a b:ig falls behind the head. The second tablet contains 
three fiqrures: the first has the arms folded on the breast, a tunic 
descends to the knees, and the head-dress appears to be similar 
to that of the small figures in the other tablet. The beard de- 
icends in close and well-defined curls upon the breast. The 
second is thai of a child* and is half the size of the others; the 
ai'ms are folded on the breast, and tl)e tunic descends to the knees. 
The third is that of a woman, the hands joined and the head- 
dress similar to that of the female in the first tablet. There 
appear to be fragments of cuneiform inscriptions cm the drapery 
of the three figures* I was unable to reach them, and conse- 
quenlly could not examine these inscriptions. The figures are 
above four feet in height. The relief is good and the sculpture 
bold and well executed. 

At the extremity of the gorge are the ruins of an edifice of 
hewn stone, whicii appears to have been a fire- temple or an altar. 
At the entrance of the gorge, there are also ruins of buildings. 
These remains, however, appear to be Sasanian, while the tablets 
are unquestionably of the Kayanian era. 

To the N. of the plain, towards its western extremity, in a 
gorge called Hong, I discovered a 8asanian sculpture. It is mnch 
inferior in execution to those of the Shikafti-Salman, or Kul- 
Fara"iin, and consists ot ^we figures a little under the human size. 
Four appear to represent Persians of the Sasanian epoch ; the 
fifth is evidently a Roman or a Greek. The principal figure is 
in the centre, and is larger than the others. It probably repre- 
sents a Sasanian monarch. His bushy wig, or hair, at once 
determines the age of the sculpture. A tunic descends to the 
knees, and broad trowsers fall in folds to the ankles. To the 
left are three attendants, similarly attired, their hands folded 
across their breasts. To the right is a warrior on horseback. 
The dress of this figure and the trappings of the horse are evi- 
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dentlj Greco- Roman. The head-dress oousisU of a scnll-cap or 
small helmet/ from behind which floats a pennant or ribbon. 
The proportions of the horse are superior to those of the figures, 
ud the design and execution of it appear at the same time to be 
better. The head is well preserved, and the ornamented bridle 
and bit are easily traceable. This horseman is advancing towards 
the centre figure, but appears rather as an equal than a subject 
or captive. It maj therefore be doubted whether it represents 
the emperor Valerian. Behind the horseman there appears to 
have bc«n a sixth figure, but it is almost effaced. Indeed the 
whole tablet is so much mutilated that I had much difficulty in 
making a rough sketch of it. This sculpture is on a detadied 
mass of rock. 

In the plain of Mil Amir there are several Sasanian ruins with 
remains of small canals and watercourses. This pltiHi is badly 
irrigated. A few springs rise at the foot of the hills, and a stream 
of brackish water flows through the midst of the principal group 
of mounds. The eastern extremity of the plain in the winter and 
spring is converted into a marsh. Indeed, the whole, after winter 
rains, is sometimes inundated, as the torrents that rush down the 
mountain sides have no outlet. There is a small stream running 
from Mai Amir through a narrow tang to Halligan, but it is 
frequently dry. f 

On the smallest disturbance in the mountains, this plain is very 
difficult of access, as it lies on the frontiers of the Dinarunis. 
Indeed, at all times, this wild and lawless tribe has rendered this 
part of the country very insecure. Even when enjoying the pro- 
tection of Mohammed Taki Khin, I was plundered in crossing 
the hills of Jiljird from Mai Amir to Susan. 

A paved high-road was once carried through this plain ; I have 
traced it in several places. A caravanserai in ruins exists at the 
western extremity of Mai Amir. The next station — for the 
stations between Shushter and the eastern side of the great chain 
can still be traced — ^is at the foot of the mountains near Bors, 
where there are the ruins of a large caravanserai. The Lurs attribute 
this road to the Atabegs, but it is evidently a very ancient work. 

Crossing the range of mountains called Jiljird, or Chilivir, we 
find the valley of Susan, which I have already described. From 
M41 Amir, these mountains are traversed by three passes, all of 

* It reKmble* that worn by footmen in the middle ages, and probabl j was, like 
diem, constructed of iron. 

t Major Rawlineon hat auggctted diat the bridge of Jinid it to be looked for here ; * 
but the defile is too narrow and the torrent too iniignificant to have needed to ttu- 
pendous a structure as that bridge appears to hare been. There are, moreorer, no 
sach remains in the Tang, at those described b j Major Rawlinson. 

• * Geograph. Journal/ ix. 82» 80.— F. S. 
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which are most precipitous and difficult. To the E. of Siisan is 
the \o(ty mountain of Tauwah D6verah, where I am informed 
there are sculptures, but 1 believe ibeir existence to be doubtful. 

To the E. of Tauwab Ddverah is Bors, which is behind the 
great range of MungfashL 

Returninp: to the plain of Ram Hormuz towards the western 
eitremitv, which is usually called ibe Mazehbenan, we find the 
continuation of the low bills, which run parallel to the great chain 
from Behbehan, and terminate in the hills near Shush ter. Here, 
however, they are of greater elevation than at the N,E. extremity 
of Rim Hormuz, and frequently rise into peaks of considerable 
height, such as Ta! Khayy4t* These hills are only to be crossed 
by very difRcuU footpaths, scarcely practicable lor horsemen. 
To ibe E. of this chain we have the plain of Gurgir, in which are 
the ruins of an ancient Sasanian city. To the N.E. of Gurgir is 
the plain of Beitawand. To the N.E. of Beitilwand is another 
branch of the gypswm hills, which, leaving the principal range 
near Gurgir, unites with the hills of Shushter near 'AkilL 
Crossing these hills, which are usually known by the name of 
Turki Diz,t we come to a small plain abounding with the konar 
(jujube tree), in which are the ruins called Masjidi Suleiman. 
The description given by Major Rawlinson of these ruins;}; from 
the accounts of the Lurs, greatly excited my curiosity. They 
occur in a very wild district, and having marie several unsuccessful 
attempts to reach them, I took advantage of the deserted state of 
the country, on my return to the mountains in the autumn of 
1841, to visit them. I had frequently heard of an inscription, 
which the Lurs described as of great length, and as engraved on 
a block of marble. 1 found, however, that no such inscription 
exists ; and that the ruins, though probably of a remote epoch, 
are really very insignificant. They consist of a lofty platform, on 
the summit of which are the foundations and ruins of a building. 
Several broad and spacious flights of steps, built of large and 
rdtighly hewn stones, lead to them. The steps are stiU in good 
preservation, although the stones have not been united with 
cement. Such are the ruins of the Masjid Suleimrin, It is re- 
markable, however, that there are no remains in the province of 
Khuzistan to which so many traditions attach, as those respecting 
this mosque of Solomon. I have never conversed with the Bakh- 
tiyilris on the subject without hearing the most singular stories, in 
which the names of Srdomon, 'Ali» Rustam and Shapur, are 
jumbled together in an extraordinary manner. To the S, of the 
Masjid there are ruins evidently Sasanian in a valley called 

• Tailor't raouni.^F. S. + TurkUb Fort--F. S. 

t * Geograpli. Journal,' ix, 80, 81. Major R. mu*t have b«*n greatly miiinfonned 
ai la the poiition of the mini, u well ai witli respect to tlieir character. 
VOL. XVJ. Q 
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Kalga. Near Kalga are biluinen-pits. To ihe N. of the Mas|id 
U a small valley called Ab Garmiiyeh and Chesmeh 'All. To the 
NX. I hi? country is most moumainaus, scarcely in habited, and 
extending lo the river K^rnn. To the N.N.E. of Slmshter is 
Kuh Ffdelak, a conlinuaiit)ii of the same low limestone range. 
Through these inoonLains. the river forces its way inlti ihe plain, 
leavings ihe hills. To the W, of the Kariin, this chain abruptly 
ends in a limestone hill overhanging^ the town ; beyond it, is the 
extensive plain between Shoshter and DiicfuL To the N.E. of 
Kuh FedeMk is the fertile plain of 'Akiii, with a rich alluvial soil, 
about 10 mdes in breadth, which I hai'e described elsewhere, to 
the N.E, of which, we find ihe low sandstone hills, a continuation 
of the Turki Diz. Beyond them, and at the foot of the higher 
limestone range, is iungeru where there arc the ruins of a village 
ami, as I am informed, an inscription and sculptures.* Crossing 
the limestone range^ we come to the Kdriin» beyond which is a 
vast plain, stretching to the hills of Ahwazand Hawizah. Due 
N, there is a low hvU, formings as I have before observed, the 
termination of the Kuh Fedelak- Beyond it, is a plain divided 
from 'Akdi by the Kdritn* on the right bank of which we have 
Jallakan, about 8 mdes from Shushter, and 12 from Golwand, 
Two miles to the N, of Goiwand, where the river issues from the 
hills, is the cfmtin nation of the great chain. Beyond it, there is 
an uninterrupted series of mountains to Zardah Kuh. Before 
entering the plain, the Karun comes from S. 80* E. To the N. 
of KaFah Rustam, it is joined by a small salt stream* along the 
banks of which for a short distance, runs the road to Diz MalUk^n 
and Isfahan. The hills to the N.E* contain many Kishlaks of 
the Diirakis and Beidiirwand I'liyats, They are usually known 
as the Giy^ch, each portion, and indeed every valley and ravine, 
having a peculiar name. Proceeding N.E. we descend into a 
narrow ravine formed by the Ziveh Ab, a small stream, fre- 
quently, however, s\sclling into a rapid and impassable torrent. 
Ascending preeipiums hills, we come to Loli, a small plain. 
Beyond it, in the same direction, a large stream, Sur or Shywer 
Ab, falls into the Karun. Low hills separate this river from the 
pleasant valley of Darahi Shah.f To the 8.E. of Darahi Shah 
is the Diz of Ja*fer Kuli Khan, of which I have already given a 
description. Darahi Shah is separated from the valley of the 
Diz, by a steep range of hills called Haftrdhin Kuh,^ and the 

* I bave received an account of sii iti^criptioii here (jotii \yfnot\t, on wbutn I can 
rely, and I ib^refore believe that it doc» realty exiit; but, hb I have [>ef(>re ob^enred, 
little dej>ei id en c€ can tie placed upon in format ion re<:«ived from Lu». From lb* 
detcriEftSon I bave reneived, I believe tbe itiicriptioM tt> be in the cuiieifurra clufact«r. 

t Kiiig'a vale. Oarah, i>r Dereh, is rather a Turkieh tbati a Peniari word j but 
many uf the Kurdj fjieak Turkisb.— F. 8, 

1 Seven- roadi mountain. — F. S. 
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river Talldk. To ibe S. of the Diz is Kuh Sen; to the N. 
Kuh 'Odein and Kuh Girwah. To the N. of the Diz, about 
3 miles distant, are the ruins of Bonaw^r, To the N.E. we have 
the plain of Andaku. There is a tradition amon^ the Lurs that 
a city (ince stood in this plain.* Still continuing in a N*E. three- 
liooi we pass through the tang or defile of Shilla, and ascend the 
lofty and precipitous mountain of Dalian* Beyond them is the 
small and interesting" plain of Shimbar. To the NAV\ the con- 
tin ualion of Kuh Daliiin is called Miinar* The plain of Shimhdr 
is nearly of a triangular shape, about 4 miles in breadth from 
N. to S., and about the same from E. to W. It is a rich alluvial 
deposit, washed down from the declivities of the mounlains which 
rise precipitously to a slupcndous height on all sides, almost per- 
pendicularly from the plain. It can easdy be imagined that a 
place of this description would be soon converted into a lake or 
marsh, unless an outlet were formed for the water, which in 
winter and spring descends in torrents from the surrounding 
mounlains. There is a tradition that Shembar was^ in fact, a 
lake, and that Fildmars, aware of the security of this position and 
of the richness of the land, determined to cut through the moun- 
tain and drain the plain. The channel was accordingly com- 
menced at the southern extreme angle, where the mountains 
suddenly subside, and are comparatively low. It is sometimes 
carried completely through the hill, and sometimes forms a sub- 
terraneous passage, about 20 feel in height, and almost the same 
in breadth, and one quarter of a mile in length. f The Lurs call 
the place Puli-Nigin (the bridge of the ring), and have many 
traditions relating to it, repeating the following distich in the 
Bakhtiy^ri dialect :— 

" Ar yeki iporsi aval z«Sdauriin, 

FilomftTB ser kuchir sarddr Gauriin* 

Ar yeki iporsi uval Negiw^nd 

Sad hezdr khanjar teU ber<ivar ul atind." 
Which may be thus translated : — 
*' Should any one ask about (the wonders) around 
(Answer) Fil<imarf» with the small head, the leaders of the Infidels. 
Should any one inquire about Negiwand, 

(Answer) one hundred thousand (men with) golden daggers stood 
before him." 
Or the distich is sometimes thus varied : — 

** Negin kih beburd dauruu be daurun, 

Filomars ser kuchir sardar Gaurun. 

Sad hezdr khanjar |eM berdvar ui stdd 

Be'amal neh kib az rdhyesh neyoftid." 

♦ AndACaf 

t Thii excavation rcscmblei much that at Saweidiyih(S€leiicia), near ADtiocb. 
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** Who cut Negiii arouiMi and arouud ? 
FUom&re with the Bmall head, the leader of the Infidels. 
Cue hundred thousand (men with) golden dagger* stood before him, 
Lc»t he should fall from his path*" 

This distich, it appears, has an allusion to a remarkable pecu- 
liajity in the person of ikis Filomars, who is called the Sartlir, or 
commander of the Gaurs* or infidels. As the tradition, and 
even the distich, is probably of great antiquity, it may not be un- 
interesting to endeavour to trace its origin. 

To the N. of Puli'Negrfn^ but on the W. side of the plain, is a 
gor^e called Tanp-Botan. or Idols' Gorge. These idols are 
twelve figur*^ in a large tablet, and one in a smaller tablet, all of 
the Sasanian epoch. They are situated almost at the summit of 
a lofty mountain, and are most difficult to reach. No one un- 
acquainted with the place could possibly discover them ; and they 
might have remained unknown for ages had not a hunter, a few 
years ago, accidentally discovere<l them when in pursuit of game. 
These sculptures are placecl in a small recess, concealed on ail 
sides by precipices. The rock has been scarped to a considerable 
depth. The figures are much mutilated, and I found it im- 
possible to lake a sketch of them. Nine figures in the large 
tablet are 6 feet high, and three are 2 feet 3 inches. The first to 
the left, on facing the sculptures, holds in his left hand a club or 
sword ; his right arm is bent at right angles to his side ; he has 
the Sasanian head-dress, and the ornament which is usually seen 
in the sculptures of the period adorns his head.f The secimd 
figure, which probably represents a female, as its gown descends 
to the ankles, has its right arm extended, with its band resting on 
the shoulders of the first. Its hea<l has also an ornament, which 
is attached to that of the first. Between the two figures are five 
letters, w hich, having been very roughly and imperfectly engraved, 
are now almost effaced. I cou!d with some di faculty distinguisF 
a few letters approaching to the following forms, which however 
are sufficiently defined lo identify them with the Zend or Peblevf 
characters : — 



'e 

I 



* Or G«bn-^Aur i« the modon Gredc complion ol the Tuikiib Qmat (pronounced 
IjrAur), The Grecki of the Arebtpe!«^ tutwiltult j for ^» *iid ^^A fof A, in imiiatioii af 
the Italiftiu. Jaur it ttie Arabiui mbititttte fo? the Pertion G»ur or G»hr, « lire- 
wonhipper, & folJower of Zorociter. — F. S. 

t It cOQtbti of « vsri&g ribbon, or •treamer, thus — 




i 



«od ocean in the wrulpturet of Tikf-Bottio. 

I I trurt that tb«w lettera will a Ami me jome clue to the penotii reprefented in Ihb 
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The third figure is precisely similar to the first, and the fourth 
is similar to the second — its hand resting on the shoulder of the 
third. The following letters may be traced helween them : — 

The fifth figure is similar to the fourthi upon the shoulders of 
which, its right hand is resting. Between thera these letters 



occur : 



X P7 CC en 



/M^ 



p a>yt yy^ 



The sixth figure is similar to the first ; the seventh to the second, 
with its hand on ihe shoulder of the sixth. The eighth is similar 
to the first, and the ninth to the second, with its right hand resting 
on the shoulder of the eis:hth. Between the seventh and the 
eighth I could only make out the following letters : — 



'^^l D^^ CC^^ y 



The three next figures are 2 feet 3 inches in height. The first 
has its right hand elevated ; the second has its right hand on the 
first's shoulder « the third on the second s. 

At a short distance from these sculptures, round the projecting 
rock, is a similar tahlet, on which is one figure 3 feet 2 inches in 
heigbti much mutilated. Its right arm is extended, and its left 
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is bent at right angles with its side. A robe descends to its 
ankles. 

The pkdn of Shimb&r is of a rich alluvial depout. The thicket 
there is at present so dense that it is difficult to pass through it. It 
is the abode of numerous bears and boars, and abounds with pome- 
granates, fig-trees, and vines. The tendrils of the latter entwine 
round lofty trees, and during a certain season of the year, the 
Iliydts collect a large supply of fruit. The Lurs pretend that 
these trees grew in a garden belonging to a dty built in the plain, 
and as they are not found wild in the mountains, there may be 
some truth in the tradition. 

Remains of foundations and buildings are visible in several 
parts of the plain. They appear to be Sasanian. The Lurs 
assured me that there was a long inscription near the Puli N^'n, 
bat I was unable to discover it ; yet, after my return from the 
place, they still persisted in affirming that there was a large block 
covered with characters which had escaped my notice. 

To the N. of Shimbdr is Lalar Kotek, a lofty mountain, where 
there is a village, near which, I am informed, a sculpture was 
found about two years ago. To the N.E. of Lalar is Chillin. 
To the N. and E. of ChilUn is the lofty and precipitous mountain 
of Keinii, from whence you descend into B^Lzuft, a well -wooded 
plain, abounding in the ruins of Sasanian villages. Bazuft is 
divided from the districts of Chahdr Mahdll and Isfahan by the 
Zardah-Kiih * and Kiihi Rang,f in which are the sources of the 
K^n. 

Returning to the place where the Kanin issues from the moun- 
tains into the plains, we find to the N. the celebrated Diz of 
Mendizdn (Miy^-dizdn), t behind which, rises the lofty peak of 
Salenj, and the peaks of Dareh-zard § and Sagniydn. Between 
them and the plain is the hilly district of Ser-Dasht. || 

The plain between Shushter and Dizful has a rich alluvial 
soil, well suited to the growth of corn and barley. It is not, how- 
ever, at present supplied with water. The remains of ancient 
canals and kan&ts exist, and numerous tappehs mark the sites of 
villages and towns. The whole country was once evidently under 
cultivation. 

Shushter bears about S. 53 E. from Dizful. Two farsakhs or 
7 miles from the latter town is the village of Shdhabad,5[ around 
which is a confused mass of low mounds covered with bricks, 
pottery, and other fragments. The principal group of them is en- 
closed within quadrangular lines of lower mounds, above one mile 
in length, and half a mile in breadth. Near Shababdd are the 
villages of Shalgeyf and Sekomansi. 

* Yellow Mount. f Colour-mouDt. t Mid. Caitlet. 

( YalloirTale. R Head of the Plain. % Kingston. 
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About midway between Shushter and Dizful is tbe tillage of 

Kiinak. 

About 4 farsakhs* from Sbushter. nearly W.. is Deb Naw,,f 
a village near wbich is a very remarkable lappeb cvf great ao^e. 

To the W. of Kiiiiak is a very larg^e and remarkable tappeh 
called CbagLamish. It appears to bave been constructed entirely 
of mud, nor coold I find there any bricks* sirmes» or pottery* 

1 have not visited the country to tbe N.E. of Dizful, nor in that 
direction traced the course of the river running by that city* Near 
the point where tbe river leaves tbe mountains is ibe celebrated 
Diz or hill-fort of ShahLj Hence the river is frequently called 
by the Arabs Sbat-el-Diz 

Tbe neighbourhood of Dizful is well inhabited, and the plain 
between the river and the Kerkhah aljounds in villages. Here 
the indigo which is manufactured in Khuzistan is raised, and 
orange and lemon trees find a most favourable soil. 

The villages of Bonowar, Bonowar-Nazir, Tdk, Karah- 
Nazir. KaFab Haji-'Alt to the right of the river, and those of 
*Abbas-ibad, Zibehi and Zawiyab, to the left, are celebrated for 
their gardens and rich arable land* 

Having thus described the country inhabited by the Bakh- 
tiydris, 1 will mention the places where there are ruins, inscrip- 
tions and sculptures, of which I received detailed accounts from 
tbe Lurs. but had no opportunity of visiting them. 

Tuwah Doverab, — Here sculptures and inscriptions are said to 
be foundi but tbe existence of tbem is doubtfuh 

Asmari\ sculptures and inscriptions. 

Near Kal'ab ''Ala there is a cavern called 'Amid Bll con- 
taining sculptures, which, from the descriptions I received, I 
judge to be Sasanian. Others bave, I believe, been found in 
these mountains. There is no part of tbe country more difficult 
to visit ; and any attempt to reach those sculptures without being 
well protected, would, I am persuaded, be attended with the 
greatest danger, 1 was well acquainted with the Chief of tbe 
Babmehis, in whose territories they are situated ; but unfor- 
tunately, although frequently in their immediate vicinity, I never 
had an opportunity of visiting them. The Babmebis, Chiefs and 
all> are a most treacherous and cruel tribe, 

Tang-tA-Sol4k, near Bihbaban, sculptures, Sasanian. 

Serhunf, near Mei Da^vud, inscriptions, doubtful, 

Kal at *Araban, near Ram-Hormuz, inscriptionsr doubtful, 

lilasjid and Kal ah Garah, near Tal Khayyat, inscriptions, 
doubtful. 

Junjerf, above *Ak(lf, inscriptions. 

* Foimeen mil^i. f Hew ville. { Eojab 
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Lalar Kolek, tnscriplions and sculptures, 

Puli-Negiii, an insmption. doublfuL 

Pa i- rah, near Susan, sculpliires, doubtful. 

The Hamn'n bills appear U> terminate to the N* of Mendali. 
From thai town to the Tigris there is an uninterrupted plain. 
The hills which stretch from Mendali, in a S.E, direction idl 
they unite with Kebir Kuh, are a portion of the great limestone 
chain. Parallel with Kebir Kiih, and indeed forming almost a 
portion of those mountains, are ibe low serrated sandstone bills, a 
continuation of the small raoge before described. Tbey end, 
however, abroptly with Kebir Kuh, at the plain of Masenau 
(Mobsen-abad), or continue in very slight undulations to ihe 
river of Biidrai, where all traces of them cease. 

Between Badrai and Mendali, a distance of 35 miles, the 
country is perfectly level. It is inhabited by wandering parties 
of the Beni Liim, and caravans and travellers are frequently ex-^ 
posed to much danger. About 8 miles S. 20 W. of Badrii is 
the large village of Jesdn, and 4 miles N. 80 E, thai of Zerbi- 
liyeh. Badrdi, Jesdn and Zerb*itiyeh have celebrated date- 
g:roves, and the soil is favourable for the growth of orange and 
lem*jn trees. The land produces grain of various kinds, cotton 
and hemp ; but the country is so frequently exposed to the de- 
predations of the Arabs that its inhabitants engage little in its 
cuhivation. Between Badrai and the Kebir Kiih is ibe plain of 
Masen Alt, in which is the ruined mud fort of Seifi» formerly 
belonging to the Chief of the Feih's. This tribe, however, now 
seldom descends into the plains, which are occupied by the Bent 
Ldm Arabs. The low undulations to the S.W. of the plain of 
Masen Aii and Kongiian Aii are a>nsidered as the boundaries 
between ihc Persian and the Turkish dominions. I'be river 
Tigris approaches within 20 miles of the Kebir Kuh, and from 
the summits of the mountain I traced its windings through a vast 
extent of country. The Kebir Kuh, which is visible from the 
river, is frequendy called the Hanuin Hills by those unac- 
quainted with the country. 1 need not, however, remark that 
these two ranges have no connexion whatever with each other, 
and are indeed of a totally distinct geological formation. I have 
also heard it frequently asserted that the hills of Ahwaz are a 
cxmtinualion of the liamrin chain. It will be seen, however, from 
the preceding reujarks, that such is not the case. They are cer* 
tainly nearly of the same formation, and all the hills and moun* 
tains m this part of the globe have a general (X)urse to the E. ; 
but as the name of Hamn'n apj>ears to be nearly local, it cannot 
with more propriety be applied to the hills of Ahwaz than that 
of Hawdnduz would be to Mungasht, of which it is in fact a con* 
tin nation. 
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The mountain called Keblr Kuih * is one of ihe most lofty and 
imposing of the whole raiig^e. It is interspersed wilh many plea- 
sant vaHe)s, and well supplied witli springs of pure water. The 
greater part of the limestone of which it is composed is very 
fossi lifer ous. 

Between these hills and the Tigris, in the lower part of its course, 
there is, as I have hefore observed, a vast marsh, to the N,E, 
of which we have the low sandstone range, through which ilows 
the Tib and the Duwanj. To the N.E. of these hills is the 
plain of Patak» divided to the S.E, by a low ridge from the ex- 
tensive plain of Dash t- 'Abbas, in which there are many ancient 
mounds. This plain is again divided to the S,M by slightly un- 
dulating ground* from that of Tvvini Kerkhah,| 

Thest? plains are all bounded to tbc N.E. by a low but very 
precipitous range of limestone and conglomerate hills, through 
which Hows the river Kerkhah. The whole of this country is 
now uninhabited, except by a few wandering Arabs of the tribe 
of Beni Lam. Many traditions, however, exist in the province 
as to its ancient prosperity and the number of its cities. I suc- 
ceeded under the most favourable circnm stances , though not 
without running much risk* in examining the country between 
the Kerkhah, Badrai, and Mendali, but I should earneslly warn 
any European against endeavouring to explore these interesting 
districts without having I he best protection » as I am persuaded 
that any attempt to do so would be attended wilh the greatest 
danger. Even in company with a caravan, an European should 
be well disguised, and careful in concealing any instruments or 
suspicious articles which he might have in his possession. I 
should recommend travellers wishing to reach Dizful from 
Baghdad through this country, to proceed first to Badrai, and 
remain there till ihey could fall in with horsemen belonging to 
the Walj» *Ali Rhan, returning to their tents, or could send to 
that Chief and obtain his protection. If favourably received by 
the Wall, and able to reach his residence, they would probably 
not find much difficulty in continuing their journey to Dizful, 
accoinpauied by at hast three liorsemen belonging to that Chief, 
1 do not think that less than three horsemen wcmld be sufficient 
after passing the *Amalah, or particular tribe of 'All Khan. By 
all means let the tribe of Saji^^vand be avoided, and let the tra- 
vellf^r keep as much as possible among the low hills inhabited by 
the Dfnarwand, never trusting to a Sheikh of the Bern' Lam, as 
his protection wimlil be of very little value, and there is scarcely 
ever a Chief who is acknowledged by all their inbes at the same 
time, and would respect a protection afforded to an European. 



* Great mouuLaiiK 



t The P»»iliou of Ketkliah. 
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It may perhaps be useful to add a few more hints fiir traTellers 
in this prorinoe. 

Among the Ali Kethfr* and 'An^fijah tribes, there is little 
danger of being plundered, and the country which they inhabit 
may be traversed with safety, unless the tribe be at war. It must, 
moreover, be observed that the traveller is exposed to attacks 
from plundering parties of the Benf litm and Borowf, who fre- 
quently make invasions into the country of those tribes. Betweooi 
Shushter and Dizful, it is better to travel in winter with a caravan. 
In the Bakhtfydrf mountains protection from a Chief will only 
avail in his own proper tribe, and will not influence the Chief oif 
another. Frequently, indeed, the contrary is the case, and a 
traveller will be subjected to many annoyances, and perhaps 
much danger, in venturing from the residence of one Chief to 
that of his rival. 

The Kuh-geliiyeh tribes, as well as the Mamesennis, are not to 
be trusted. 

The Cha'bs will probably ofier no opposition to the traveller, 
but the Biwfs are notoriously treacherous. 

The Dilfdn and SUah-silah tribes of the Fellis cannot be trusted, 
and even the protection of their Chiefs is of very little value. 

I do not think that a traveller would run any risk in visiting 
either 'Ali Kh4n, Ahmed Khin, or Haider Khdn. Major 
Rawlinson, however, has expressed a different opinion. 

The ruins of Seimarrah, or Sirwin, may be reached without 
difficulty during the summer months through *Ali Kh^n, or 
Ahmed Khdn, or the local governor of Luristan. 

The road between Shushter and Behbeh&n may generally be 
followed with safety in a)mpany with a caravan. 

It is not prudent to enter the Bakhtiy^ri mountains without 
first receiving the protection of the Chief through whose territories 
you wish to pass. Frequently a sufficient introduction may be 
obtained from the Chiefs of Shushter, with whom the Bakhtiyari 
chiefs are generally in correspondence. 

The tribe of Haft Lang is less to be trusted than the Chabar 
Lang, and the Dindrunis are not to be trusted at all. 

A traveller who wishes to visit the mountains should have no 
baggage whatever, or any article that may excite the cupidity of 
those among whom he hopes to reside. 

Remarks on the Ancient Geography of Susiana. 

As 1 am unprovided with the authorities necessary for the 
elucidation of the very complicated questions involved in the 
comparative geography of this province, I will confine myself for 

* Trilje or family of Kethir : Al if here, a iioun, and not the article. — F. S. 
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the present, to a few remarks upon the theory adopted by Major 
RawHcison in his * Memoir of a March from Zohab to Khu- 
z is tan/* 

Major Rawlinson, in order to reconcile the conflicting- state- 
ments of the ancient geographers, has assumed that there were 
two cities of the name of Susan or Snsa, in the province of 
Susiana; that the Kariin is the Eulaeus; the river of Dizful^ 
the Coprates ; tiie Kerkhah, the ClHiaspcs; ihe AbwZard, and 
its continuation, the Jerrahi', the Hmlyphon, or Hedvpnus; and 
the united arms of the Kariin and Dizful rivers, the real Pasilig-ris, 
The continual chang-es which have taken place during the last 
century in the course of the various rivers of Khuzistan, near 
their junction with the Shat-al-*Anib and the Persian Gulf> are 
sufficient to prove the difficulty of arriving at any satisfactory con- 
clusions from the accounts given by the historians of Alexander 
of the entrance of N ear c bus into the province of Susiana, Dr. 
Vincent has mainly founded his arguments in the identification of 
the rivers of Susiana, upon Arrian*s description of the position of 
their mouths. The changes which they have undergone even since 
the publication of Dr. Vincent's work, will sufficiently show the 
fallacy of this basis, and will aeri*e to explain the errors into which 
its learned author has consequently fallen. Ptolemy menlions 
the Mosscus as the first river in Susiana. The only satisfactory 
way of fixing its position is by assuming that the name applied to 
one of the mouths or Kb(5rs of the Kirun, which is still retained 
in the modern name of Khor Musa-f After the Mosapus, Ptolemy 
places the Euloeus, then the Oroalis. The rivers which actually 
flow into the northern part of the Persian Gulf are* besides the 
Euphrates, the Karun, the Jerralifj and the Zohreh^ or river of 
Hindiyan. The last has been generally assumed lo be the Oroatis, 
If, then, the Kariin were supposed to be the Eulaeus and Pasiti- 
gris, the Jerralu would have no representative in the lower part of 
its course^ unless it be the Hedyphon, and unless it formerly joined 
the Eulseus, as was the case according to Strabo and Pliny — a 
supposition which the present stale of the country renders not 
altogether improbable. The statement of Arrian | thai Nearchus 
ascended the Pasitigris to Susa, and that Alexander descended 
from that city to the Persian Gulf by the Eula?us, leads to the 
conclusion that both names were applied to the same river. The 
canal by which Alexander sent a part of his fleet into the river 

* * Jourual of the Rayal Geugrajihical Society/ vral. ix. 26^116, 
f Tliii, whick if Arabic^ and Lberefore nmdem, iignifiej *' fb«? eiluary of Mom*,'* 
and may baire bad no coniieiLiuu wbatever with tlie ancient naoie Moueus. ArgUTnetit« 
built oD «uch veak fouudatioQi (aud lucb ire most of Dr. Viiiceiit'i) aie uf very 
. small valoe.^F. 8* 

X Arrimii Irtdka, § 12, p. 357. Ed. Gronov. De Expcd. Alex. L. vii. J 7, p. 283. 
— F. S. 
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Euphrates, was derived from the E ulceus. That canal is undoubl- 
edlj the mtKlern HaflTar ; consequently the name of EuJBeus is here 
applied to the Kariin. Therefore^ in order lo reconcile the state- 
menls of Arrian, we must either assume that the name of Pasiti- 
gris was als4) apphed to the Karun, or to a distinct ri^er to the 
€€Uit of the Kariin, although connected in some way with it. The 
Jerrahf might then be pointed out as the Pasili^is, united with 
the Enlfleus by the canal, now called the Fellahfyah, which is be- 
lieved to be a very ancient work. But this suppisition does not 
agree with the best authorities, nor with the statement of Dio- 
durus, that the Pasiligris was from 3 to 4 stadia broad, and of a 
corresponding depth ; a description which can only suit the nver 
K^riln. I therefore cx>nclude that the names of Pasiti^ris and 
EuliEUs were appUed to the same river, and that the Jerrihl must 
be the Hedyphon. It remains to be determined whether the 
name of Eulaeus was applied to the Kariin above its j unction with 
the river of DizfuL Professor Lonpf (* Journal of the Geopmph. 
Soc.,* V- xii., p. 105) believes the Shapiir to have been the EuWus. 
This supposition appears to agree with the statement of Diwtorus 
(B. 10, C. 18), that when Antigunus arrived on the west bank of 
the Coprates, Eumenes was to the east of the Pasiiigris. and that 
Eumenes recrossed the Pasitigris, and defeated Antigonus, who 
retreated to Badaca,* on the EuIeeus. It is, therefore, to he in- 
ferred that the nanae Eul^us here applies to some river to the 
west of the Coprates, either to the Shiipiir or to the Kerkhah. 
Although several ancient geographers have evidently applied the 
name of Eulaeus, as well as that of Cboaspes to the Kerkhah, it is 
evident, from the best authorities, that they were distinct rivers. 
The Eulaeus, according to Pliny, rises in Media. The Shaptir is 
a small stream suddenly emerging from the plain to the west of 
DizfuL We must, therefore, either conclude that Diodorus has 
committed a positive error in calling the river to which Antigonus 
retired the Eula?us, or that more than one river was known by the ^ 
same name. The only way of recimciling these difficulties is by ^| 
assuming with Mr. Long that the Shapiir is the Eulfeus, and that ^ 
the united waters of the Sbapnr, the Kariin, and the river of 
Dizful, were als4> known by that name, as well as by the name of 
Pasiiigris. This will explain the assertion of Ptolemy (B. 6, C. 3), 
that the river Eulaeus had two sources — one in Media, and one in 
Susiana ; that is to say, that one of its branches, the Coprates, 
rose in Media — ^ and that another, the river of Shushter, rose in the 
mountains of Susiana. 

The conflicting statements of various ancient historians and 
geographers as to the position of Susa may perhaps be explained 

* L. xiic. eap. 19. 
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by its vicinity to the three rivers—the Kerkhah, the Shapiir, and 
the river of Dizful — each of %vhich may be seen from the ruins of 
the city. It may also be mentioned in corroboralinn of this sup- 
position, that the lands on the eastern bank of the Kerkbah still 
retain the name of Siisan. Alexander is said by Quintus Curtins. 
(v. 3) to have inarched from Susa to the Pasitig:ris in four days. 
This would ag:ree with the distance between Susa on the Eulapus 
and the Kariin, by the hig-h road leading: from that city to the 
eastern provinces of Persia. 

There cannot, 1 think, be any doubt as to the position of Susa. 
The principal ruins are on the banks of ihe Sbapur; but suppos- 
ing the accounts of the grandeur of Susa, furnished by the ancient 
historians, to be without great exaggeration, the city itself, or its 
suburbs, may well have extended to the two rivers on either side. 

The easiern branch of the Kariin, the river of Shushler, will, 
however, remain without a name, unless we presume that it was 
called the Pasitigrris from its source, as Slrabo savs (B. 15, p. 729) 
that after the Choaspes come the Coprales and Pasitigris. 

The only evi<ience advaneeil by Major Rawlinson in supj>ort of 
his opinion, that the river of Shushler is the Eulftnis, is the exist- 
ence of ruins called Stisanj in the Bakhtiyarf M<^untains* In 
order to remove the difficulty, as to ihe position of the Susa of 
Darius, he presumes that there were two cities of that name: the 
one^ and the more ancient, theShushan of the Scriptures, the Susa 
of Greek 3ff/thoiofft/, on ibe Kariin and in ihe mountains of 
Susiana; the other, the city mentioned by the hist<:)rians of Alex- 
ander on the Shapiir in the plains of SusiaoR. I see no g^ood 
reason for making: this distinction. As 1 have observed in a for- 
mer part of these notes, there are no remains at Silsan to indicate 
the existence of a great city of the Kayanian epoch : while the 
ruins at Shush or Susa correspond in mimy respects wiih the de- 
scriptions given by ancient historians, and indicate the site of a 
city little inferior to Babyl*>n itself. The river Shapiir does 
actually lave the base of the great mound, and Daniel from the 
palace could have heard the voice which issued from the river. 
Major Rawlinson assumes that the expression ** Shushan the 
Palace," used by Daniel (viii. 2), indicates a distinctitm between 
two cities: but surely so disputable an inference cannot be ad- 
mitted as an argument of any weight. 

The only fact of any importance that remains to be consideretl 
is the existence of a tomb of Daniel at Siisan, in the Bakhiiyarf 
mountains. No argument can be founded upon the comparative 
ages of the tombs at Shiisb and Siisan, as they are both modern 
buildings. The tradition among the Lurs, that Daniel was buried 
at Susan, may be favourable tt) Major Rawhnson's supposition ; 
but it must be observed that the traditions preserved by the ear- 
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liest Christians, which still exist among the Sabe^ans and the Jeifis, 
priint tu the tomb on the river Sbapiir, as the real burial-place of 
the Prophet** 

The Sabaeans divide the Kerkhah, which they believe to be i 
•acred stream, into three parts, one of which is called ** Akhrokb 
'Alaiilia/* ** the Upper Kerkhah/^ The siinilarity of this wor 
with the name used in Daniel, ** Ulai/*t trii^hl perhaps be used 
an argument in favour of the identiiv of the Euiapus and the 
Kerkhab. 

It will of course be borne in mind that the course of theShapuV 
has varied greatly, and that the river formerly joined the Kar ' 
below Bandi-Kir. 

The only remaining river of Susiana to be identified would 
the Oroatis, which, from the statement of Pliny, that it divide 
Elymais from Persia Proper, we shall have no difficulty in recog- 
nising as the Hindiyan river, which actually separates in part 
lis course the modern provinces of Pars and Khuzistan, 

I will now endeavour to identify the sites of a few cities men- 
tioned by western and oriental geographers, 

Selcucia was one of the principal cities of Elymais. According 
to Strabo.f it was called Soloce, and was situated on the Hedy- 
phon. Major Rawlinson believed the site of this city to be marked 
by the ruins of Manjanik on the A hi Zard, There are no ruins, 
however, at Manjanik of an earlier than the Sasanian epoch* Oa 
the Ab *'Ala, which is a larger tributary to the Jerrahi than the 
Abi Zard, there are several ancient sites and mounds : some on 
the left bank of the river have retained the name of Sileisab.§ 

Patak, belw*een the sources of the Dawarij, has been ptiinted^ 
out as the site of Badac^, but the assertion of Diodorus, that thai 
city was uptm the Eulapus, is in direct opposition to this supposi- 
tit>n. There are no ruins at Patak of sufficient size to mark th« 
site of a large city. 

The extensive ruins at Mai Amir are of considerable import- 
ance. They m-jty be those of Sosirate ; and it is bere that we may 
look for the site of those great temples which, having by their ^ 
wealth excited the cupidity of the Greek conquerors, were (inallj 
despoded by Antiochus the Great. The sculptures and inscrip-- 
tion« of a sacred character, which abound in the neighbouring^ 



* See also l(je remarkable iDicribed stone of which Mr. Wa1jx)le hoB giren a pl&t« 
froin Colonel Muiitetth t drawing in ' Trairels in Variotu Countriet of th« Ejut,' li. p. 
426.— F. S. 

f Sec *Alld above (Dun. vi. 3) (L.) 'Alia, which b almost iJetitical with tbe 
AmbiCf ''Ala, hm probabli^ no relation to U^ki (Dan. vili, '2)^ which hoi not the tamtj 
radical letterit but i« nearly identical with the Cireek Eulaeui. — F. S. 

I xvi. p. 7'4I. Stralx^ my* '* prtviiMtt^f' i, e. before the Greeki Umk iL — F, S. 

^ If rightly wntten, thii would bear only » very flight retemblaooe to Solok^^ 
S«leuki».^F. S. 
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mountains, and have been partly described in these notps^ prove 
that this city was a seat of Magian ^vorship, I trace also in Mal- 
Amir ihe site of ihe Sasanian city of A jdij , which is mentioned in 
the Murasid-el-Ittila' as a large city, the capital of the district 
bearing that name, and as situated in a monntamous country be- 
tween Isfahan and Abwaz. In the Mo j em-el- B uhlan, Aidij is 
described as a rily and district between Khiizislan and Isfaban 
under an indepenflent King. It is said to have no other water 
for irrigation than rain. Its bridge, called the Bridge of Jirzad, 
was one of the wonders of the world. It had a celebrated 
Pyrspum, or fire-temple; and sculptures within two farsakhs, 
called Suwar. This description corresponds exactly with the 
plain of Mai- Amir The ruins on the Kardn, below Siisan, are 
probably the remains of the Bridge of Jirswid ; and the name of 
Suwar may perhaps still be traced in that of Shab-Suwar given 
by the Lura, U} the sculptures at tbe western extremity of the 
plain. 

The Sasanian city of Arj^n * has already been identified with 
the ruins upon the river Kurdistan to the E. of the city of Beh- 
bebin* The remains of the celebrated Bridge of Dekkin f are 
still found near tbe river. 

The sculptures in the Tangi-Solak evidently denote the site of 
a fire- temple, and it is probable that near this spot stood the great 
Magian place of worship^ Mariyan, which is described by Jaih^ni 
as situated on the confines of Fars and Khiizistan. 

The ruins of Rain Hormuz^ a city built by Hormuz, son of 
Shdpiir, may still be traced nmnd the modem village, which 
bears tbe same name. According to the Mo jem- el Bui dan, Rim 
H or muz was built by Aniishirawin- 

Near the present Ujwn of Shusbler, there are ruins of an earlier 
epoch than the Sasanian, but I have bitberto been unable to 
recognise in them the site of any ancient city. The attempt to 
identif) Shushter with Susa has, I presume^ been abandoned. 
The canals and oilier works of the Sasanian kings existing near 
that city have been very accurately described by Major RaAv- 
linson. 

I have discovered and fixed with accuracy the position (*f tbe 
city of 'Askeri-Mukram, one of the most celebrated settlements 
of tbe Arab conquerors. It was built^ according to the author of 
the Mojem-el-Buldan, upon the site of the ancient Persian city 
of Rus tarn -Ko wad b, and according to the Noz-hatu-l-Kuliih, 
was also called Burji-Sh^pur ; according to Jaih^ni, ArdeshiV 
and Masrukan. The ruins of the city which now occupy each 

* Arrejia, Rejlfi, or At^Ii&d. Jibin-numi, p. 27 L 

t Be«car m Mr. Layard'i MS*j byt Yek&Di *<umque/' in a MS. of the Noi4i«tu-|- 
Kulub.— F. S. 
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bank of the Abi Garjarar, near the Bandi-Kfr, have been parlicii- 

larly described in a ftirmer pari of these notes. 

I believe the rujos nl Shfibabad to have been correctly iden- 
tified by Major Rawlinstm with the cily of Jundi Sh a pur, flailed 
by the Syrians Beit- Lapel/ 

At Dizfu) there are remains which evidently indicate the site 
of an nncient city, and i recijgnise in this spot the pDsiiion of the 
castle of Lethe, or of Oblivion, in which Shapdr confined the 
Armenian monarrht Arsaces TL In Cbamcban/s * History of 
Armenia* this castle is called Hanusb or Oniisb, which in the 
Armenian lansfua^e means oblivion, and accord in o[ to Pusant, a 
bishop of the fourth century referred to by that author. Hunt- 
mesh or Huntmush.f which word is said to have the same siorni- 
fication as Hanush. In the Murdsid-eUTttila, and in the 
Mojem-el'Buldiin, Dizful is called Andfi-l-miskJ 

The ruins of Fwdni-Kerkhah are evidently the remains of 
the Sasanian city of Kerkh, and of Karkha-Ledan^ a bishopric of 
the early Christians. According to the Syriac authorities quoted 
bv Assemani, Karklia-Ledan was an episcopal citv of the 
H utiles, § under the metropolitan of the Elamiles, It is calletl 
Kerkbah Khuzisianj' in the Mo jem-el-Buldan. 

AccordinfT to the No^-batu-l-Kulub, Kawizah was built by 
Sh^pttr-iiu'l-aktaf, but no remains exist near the modern cily to 
warrant a supposition of so early an origin. In the Mo jein-el- 
Riddiin. it is said to have been founded by Debis-ibn-Raidh-el 
AiadfJ 

I discovered the ruins of the very ancient city of Tib in the 
vear 1 842. Their position corresponds accurately ivith the dis- 
tanccB and 4lesrrij>tmn given by the eastern geog^raphers. Ac- 
cordnic" to the Mojem-el-BuWan* Tib was a city belonging to 
the Nalialha^ans, also called Sabaeans, whose language was 
ipokrn h\ its inhabitants. It was said to have been founded by 
Setb. the sou of Adam 1 and was situated between Khiizistan or 
Aluvfb: and Wjlsit. By Ibn Haiikalj Tfb is placed at the dis- 
tance of two days jonrney from Shush* The Saba?ans and other 
infmbitants f>f the district preserve numerous traditions to prove 
the extreme antiquity of the city. 

* In \\w Ni»t-iiATu-l-KuKib it ii «t2ited that Anlejiliir Biit»(>giii plac«<] Jundi Shipfiir 
(♦11 liotb •idw !»r tbn ri¥<?r, wid to connect the tlifferetit pmrts of tbe city to^pther, built 
M |iriilK<« i»f ihidy-lwi* Ar«b«i, dilO pacct in length, and 15 in bTeftdtb, calling it Poli- 
^MtliUmiilik |AliutHliLnc« ofMnikf tbe Ancient luune of Diif41]* Jundi Shaptlf ap- 
itMin* l'ii'rffori\tt* bave hecn fimfunnded with DiifuL 

\ i:iiiii[Kirt< ibe TurkUli wordi *' Mnivtmak/* to forget ; ** (mutmiih/' forfotten. 

{ M^jnr Ilnw1»nausi \%m |darecl this cRstle iu the valky of Sniou, but, ai it appean 
tit mi*, wijititujit III nic lent invlbt>rity. 

^ Ktiiitii. I. *♦ I 'mi pie of Khu«i«tin. — F» S. 

ll 'J'bii cbief mint iK»t br rtiiifuutjdiHi with one of the Ram^ name who huitt the city 
iif IJlklliib. ill thp time of Tiyi-b-llab, tbe 'Abbiii Cahpb (a.d. 974— 991> 
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The site of the ancient city of Beit-Ddrdya,* which, according 
to its name, was built by one of its later kings of the Kayanian 
dynasty, is still marked by a vast mound near the modern village 
of Badrai, a corruption of its former name. This city was also 
called by the Syrians, Dairo-kunf, and by the Arabs Dorkend. 
It contained a celebrated monastery belonging to the early 
Nestorian church. It was the usual burial-place of the archbi- 
shops of Seleucia, and with Beit-KsayA, or Bik8iyd,f formed an 
episcopal see. 

The name of Beit Ksdyd may be traced in that of the village 
of Baghsayeh or Bagh-Shdhf (an evident corruption of the an- 
cient name), which is situated to the south of Bddrdl. Both 
these towns are mentioned in the Murisid-el-Ittila.' 

There are many other sites in the country described in these 
notes, which might be identified with cities and towns mentioned 
by the eastern and western geographers. I am compelled!, how- 
ever, to confine myself for the present to the mention of the most 
remarkable places which I have visited. 

* Bidariyi; Assan&Di. Bibl. Orient, iv. 726.— F.S. 
t AMem&oi. Bibl. Orient ir. 729.— F. S. 
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fimmSimruLiomt»Tfmio. Cifital ^ FJUak JOb^ im Wia^ 
Jfriea. Ccmmmiemtd b* Loms Stavlct. 

Mb. WfLCoorEBTaoHMW, Unprnt to die Chack SEhmbi] 
MM, «w MOt I7 the gorenor «£ Ak oil^ 
itothelBiaOT SoraniBi «£ Foah JaD^a !■« 
fiedbvtke FaUvor Falla% Ira^ m ihekfflB abM 
( Il«E. <■ ttsi wtdcncaL The pnoc^Mi €Ni|oc3l^tti 
toopcA a road far a regakr line of 
r bctmca the colo ej and Ae utgi o 
JiliUor jr««r. As Mr. Thomton had naded far 
Leone* epgaged id i todjiug the naSm laB| 
o tiindlrtMim of theScriptoiet far the nee of iheBV 
he «aa Id waanj reqpecta peeidiart j wdl qualified fai 
dbe eemoe ta vUcfa he was appointed. To a a wi i lna hle tdenii 
and tom aoqnaintanoe with Tarioot blanches of knaf«fed|>e, hi 
a dd e d (reat aeal* perMveranoe, and eomagey tempered br amd 
^ patience under wtrj irritaliDg and tiring tin ■■■ 




Some of thoee fends which are the constant suHUgc of dM 
flnall iMgro states near the coast, p r e s en ted Mr. Thomson firaai 
p w we i fdin g bjr the most direct nmte to Fiitah Jallo ; he therefan 
vent bj tea to the month of the Malagija or MeUkuii Rmr 
and thence to the town bearing that name, the chief of which wai 
on friendly terms with the colony. But even at the ontKt of bs 
jornneT his progress was impeded bj the mutual jealousies and 
narrow riews of the petty chiefs who are masters of the coast 
and who, from a desire of monopoliziiig the traffic, are Ter] 
imirilling to allow of any direct iDterconne between the Europeai 
nations and the people of the interior. His firmness, howerer 
and determination to oireroome more than ordinary obstadea 
enabled him at length to readi Timbo, the capital of Fiital 
Jillo. His reception there was Cvronrable ; but the authority oi 
the Imam, whose sorerrignty is rather spiritual than tempwal 
is so restricted by the power of the other chiefs, who were botl 
imwilling to promote the trade betweo:! Sierra Leone and th< 
countries to the east, and desirous to retain so profiuble a guest 
that fresh difficulties were continually thrown in bis way, whidi 
kept him a sort of prisoner in Fiitah j4llo, till a civil contest 
arose, which occasioned the deposition of the Imim with whom he 
was sent to negotiate. The new Imam, howerer, treated Mr 
Thomson with marked distinction, and he appeared to be on th« 
point of obtaining an escort eastward, when a draught of frest 
milk drunk while he was much heated by a long walk, caused a 
violent attack of bilious ferer, which carried him off after a fen 
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days' illne&s, on the 26th of November^ 1843. The difficullies 
overcome and privatians endured by Mr. Thomson were such as 
few travel lers have experieticerl. During his residence in Fdtah 
Jjillo for nearly two years, he had the misfortune to lose one of 
his children and his wife, who remained in the colony. His 
other son, then about twelve years old, accompanied him* and, 
after his friends at Sierra Leone had been for several months in 
anxious expectation of further intelligence from his father, re- 
turned in good health, bringing the account of bis father's death, 
and being the bearer of his papers, for the use of which the 
Society is indebted to her Majesty *& Government. 

Mr. Thomson, having set sail from Sierra Leone in the fore- 
noon of Thursday the 23rd of December, 1841, arrived, after a 
tedious passage from baffling winds, at Mr, Weston's factory at 
Mahala,* about half* past 4 in the morning of the 24th. Here 
he was kindly received by Mr, Lucas, the gentleman in charge, 
who gave him a letter for Mr. Ward, Mr. Weston's agent at 
Melakiiri. At 3 in the afternoon he left Mahala, and though 
wind and tide were both favourable, was not able to reach Mala- 
giya till 6 on the following morning. He then fell in with Kalli 
Modu, who having gone to Mr, Shaw*s factory, instead of pro- 
ceeding to Mr. Weston *s, had passed him in the night. They 
landed together, and in the town met Morri Lahai,| with severd 
of his people, returning from the mosque. He welcomed them 
with seeming cordiality, conducted them to his own quarter of the 
town J and assigned to each of them a separate bouse. After 
stating the object of their visit, and being told that a meeting 
would take place the next day in order to consider of it, they re- 
tired to their respective lodgings. On getting up about two 
hours afterwards, Mr. Thomson was a good deal mortified to 
learn from Sannasi]; that Kalli Mcxlu had just bad a second inter- 
view with their host, and that he feared serious obstacles would be 
thrown in their way, as the Chiefs of Malagiya felt themselves 
slighted by the Governor's having projected and sent a mission to 
the interior through their country, without first consulting them, 
or even apprising them of bis intention* 

2&tL- — About 1 oVlock on the following day. bearing that the 
chiefs were beginning to assemble, Mr. Thomson got ready the 
presents set apart for Bamba Mama Lahai, or Morri Lahai as he 
is briefly called, and repaired to the meeting, anticipating oppo* 
sition, but by no means prepared for the decided hostility to the 
views of the colonial government which he afterwards experienced. 
The conduct of Kalli Modu had already raised his suspicions 

• MahAlkbl 

t A cOTroption of the Arabic word Al-hAjS, i. e. the Pilgrim. — F. S. 

I A MmicliugO) Mr. Tbomion'A interpreler. 
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that he and his famil)' wished to engross the entire direction of, 
and jKJSsess an absolute control over, the political and commer- 
cial intercourse between the colony and I he neigh bouring^ nations, 
if he could by any in>ssibility extend his influence so far, Thij 
suspicion g:ained strength from his conduct at the meeting". Morri 
Lahii'i and his assembled chiefs welcomed hnn with much appa- 
rent cordiality, as is usually the case, whatever opposition maj 
afterwards be disclosed. The chiefs professed to be offended at 
the Governor s having sent a mission into the interior without pre- 
viously apprising them oi his intention, and Mr, Thomson soon 
discovered that Ivalli Modu, who had engaged to introduce him 
to the head men of the neighbouring and superior town of Meli- 
kiiri, bad become a party to an intrigue designed to prevent his 
progress. They endeavtmred, in the first instance, to detain him 
at Malagiya till another of their endless palavers had taken 
place, A pressing invitation, however, from Mohammediii Kele- 
tigi (chief warrior), and Limina' Yansani, the head men of Meli- 
kuri, having been received by Mr. Thomson, he proceeded to thai 
place on Monday the 27th. It is only about an hour's passage 
above Malagiya. There also he received a very friendly wel- 
come; but two of his Malagiya friends made their appearance 
at the palaver, and on the following day he found, to his great 
mortifioition , that he should be detained there six days, till in- 
structions couUl be received from Alifa.f the sovereign of that 
part of the country, who was then at some distance in the interior. 

29M.— On the subsequent day, Mr. Thomson, by rousing the 
jealousy entertained by bis present hosts of any interference on 
the part of their neighbours at Malagiya, succeeded in defeating 
a schenie formed for his detenlion at that place till they could 
send him back to the colony ; and, on the last day of the year* a 
messenger from Alifa arrived with the aimouncemenl of the 
speedy arrival of a deputation of chiefs and bearers to escort him 
up the country. 

In the mean time, Mn Thomson, availing himself of the good 
offices of one of the merchants who had a factory at Tettuka, on 
the coast near the mouth of the river, and about 6 or 7 hours' 
sail from Melikdri, accompanied that gentleman thither, got his 
astronomical instruments adjusted, and received some requisite 
suppbes of ammunition and other necessaries. 

Alifa*s three chiefs, sent to escort Mr. Thomson on his road to 
their master, arrived on the 3rd of January, 1842; but it soon 
appeared that in trustworthiness they were, if possible, worse than 
the rulers of Malagiya and Mclikiiri, They immediately entered 
into the schemes already devised to drive the envoy back by inti- 

* El-Amtn (Awb.). f KliaUfiih, » Vicegerent'* (Arab.). 
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midation, and get possession of his property ; and it was not till the 
8th day of that month that, by the aid of the Keletigi and his son 
Ansumana ('Osm:in), and on paying beforehand a most exrjrbilant 
price, he was able to obtam carriers, and quit a place where be 
had experienced such vexatious delay, and had to combat such 
universal and persevering intrigues. 

** We were thus at last/' he says, *' enabled to start ; and the 
order of march was as f-oUows :^ Louis Monaquais* nnd my son 
in front, followed by two Sierra Leone men armed with muskets, 
Louis carrying a fowling-piece and the sextant and quadrant; 
after them two Sulimas followed by two Melakuri men ; then two 
Sierra Leone men with cutlasses; next two Sulimas and two 
Melakuri men followed by two Sierra Leone men arme<l with 
muskets, and so on, to the rear, which, being usually the object 
of attack, was brought up by myself and San nasi, preceded by two 
Sierra Leone men with firelocks, I mixed the pef>ple in this 
manner to prevent their runuing off with the loads into the bush, 
as well as lo prevent them from uniting to overpower and disarm 
our colony people^ as has been done more than once in this 
country to our traders. Our people, in addition to their loads, 
carried either muskets or cutlasses^ and their own httle bundles 
above all; yet they made no grumbling as to the weight, as llie 
natives did. We had only reached the middle of the town, how- 
ever^ when the four Sulimas f again threw down their Itiatls, de- 
manding that the loads of two of them should be divided afresh, 
or at least reduced, and the other two, who carrit^d a box, refused 
to carry it any farther. Two of our Sierra Leone boys» however, 
cheerfully omsented lo exchange loads with the two latter, and 
others ttwik a portion of the loads previously borne by the former, so 
that we once more got into the line of march. We were thus at last 
enabled to leave this den of treachery. The old Keletigi, who ac- 
companied us to the river-side, on parting, put into my hand his own 
staff as a sort of passport, and gave myself and my son a long and 
affectionate benediction, promising to pray day and night for us 
and our safe return. The Sierra Leone people residing at that 
place, also, who had accompanied us so far, took leave of us with 
many blessings, each of them putting into my srin's hand some 
trifling present of oranges, tamaiinds, or country bread, 6cc., and 
it will be months ere we meet such kind hx>ks as we have left 
behind us. Ansumiina insisted on carrying me over the river, 
and accompanied us for about a mile and a half to our first 

* An old French negro froin GoK*e, Igng employed na a wilor, brought to Mr» 
Thornton by AiLflumano, and, bm it afterwiLrdi appeated, the only one of bti attendouti 
u\vQ\i whoMr iidelity be could de[>cnd. 

f Native* ofSuIkm.Vrid, a territory tr> the N.E. of Mclakiiri, and setMUHied from it 
by ToinbakkiL ami Lixubu. It woa visited by Major Laing in 162'i. 
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baltinf -plaoe. He his been a land friend to ne^ and will, I fear, 
■ofir from havii^ preferred the iqyprobation of the odonj lo that 
of hb own pecqde.* 

Mflak6ri etands at the highert point to whidi the river bearing 
ita name is navigable. Ita eitnation is pictnretqne^ aa it is boilt 
on the doping banks of a large basin,,lonned bjr the conflnenoe 
of the Muak^ri and Mawretta rifers, and partly by the obstmc- 
tion to their paissge ooouiooed by severs! small roc^y islands 
eofeted with brushwood, here and there overdiadowed by a tall 
ootton-tree.* To the N.E. and S. it is sorromided by ondolating 
hills either now cultivated, or oovered with thick copse, the re- 
maina of fonner cultivation. Some few relics of the prinu6val 
finests may be perceived here and there. To the W. the river is 
shut in by a dense mass of mangrovesyf wbidi fcHrms a beantifully 
tulted screen of dark green foliage. The trunk of a large tree, 
whidi formerly served as a bridge over the brook on which me town 
stands, gave rise to its name M^I-a^kuri, t.e. "the bridge over 
the brook.*' The town consists of four distinct querters: MAla- 
kori proper, or the Old Town ; Bhunaya, or Ibrihimiya, Ibra- 
him's xown; Fd«Morriya,Fd-Morri'sTown; andAliya,or AU*s 
Town.} The two former stand on the S. and the latter on the 
N. side of the basin described above. They are separated by 
narrow strips of ground, but appear at a distance like one con- 
nected town. Each has its distinct governor or chief, who appa- 
rently has little influence or authority. Alifa himself, who 
resides in the oldest and principal quarter, though nominally 
sovereign, has not even the power to punish malefactors when 
they are protected by the inferior chiefs. Melakurf is not of any 
great age. It was begun by Boro Ldi (El Hdji) Sankoi^, Alifa's 
grandfather^ and fell into decay on the dedine of the slave-trade. 
The establishment of the timber-trade, however, raised it to 
greater prosperity than ever : but the n^^roes are improrident ; 
Uie timber near the town has all been felled, and but for the 
export of rice to the colony, the inhabitants could not now gain a 
subsistence. Cotton, henneh, and ground-nuts might be raised 
in large quantities; and the forests in thai and the adjoining 
countries abound in coffee. The trade carried on by the chiefs 
is now confined to rice, ground-nuts,6 some cattle, hides, wax, and 
a little gum. A few carry on a small trade with the Portuguese 
in kola-nuts, || furnished prindpally by the Limba and Tambakka 

* Briodendign OuineeiiM or Orientale: Ceiba of Adunoo. 
^t RhiiophoiE Maogk. 

} <«T1ie termination < ya,*** Ifr. Thomson layi, ^ngnifiei Qoarter, Diitrict lliut 
]Udteh,ooth«BoUomtbora,**lieaddi,«'iieal]odl^tlia ^Ofdi^ Dal]am6d(i7ah, or 
DiOlalfoddiToini.** 

IAmohia bypogaa. 
Fkopirlj Gnlii, or Znm. It if tlio baan of tbo SCeicalia aomninata. 



Description of Mdlakuri, 

countries ; in trifling qyantities by T^mne, or Timant, and Benna. 
They purchase about fifty for a head of tobacco or two strings of 
small red beads, called by them matat and by the merchants 
comeoia, which they sell to the Portuguese at an enormous prufit* 

Melakdri almost everywhere shows the marks of decay ; de- 
serted houses and rained g-aleways continually meet the eye ; and 
its best byildings cannot be compared with those of many Temne 
lowns^ whose inhabitant* are held in such contempt by the Siisiis, 

The houses, i%ilh a very few exceptions, consist of one circular 
room with two or three small si eepinjj^- chambers under the pro- 
jecting n*oL Their walls are formed by alternate courses of sun- 
baked bricks and well-tempered clay from a pit hard by ; when 
forme<i into a ductile mass with water, and trodden down till it 
has acquired a sufficient consistency, it is used as mortar or applied 
as a course alternating with bricks in the wall. Inferior houses 
are made of wattle- work plastered with the mortar just described, 
and afterwards with a thin coat of mud. The roof is a conical 
covering of thatch, made of Guinea or elephant grass, the haum of 
which is from four to six feet in length, and it projects beyond 
the wall so far as to allow very little light to enter the two doors — 
the only openings with which the house is provided ; but poles or 
props aupjiorting- the outer edge of the thatch form a veranda 
rouufi the house, in which the natives pass much of their time* 
To read or write in such dark abodes is, as may be supposed^ no 
easy matter. Of moveable furniture, except a few mats, they 
have none. Their bedsteads, benches, and cupboards are. all 
fixtures* formed of mud or clay, and often ornamented with 
square or fluted mouldings^— the work, as is all the rest of the 
edifice, of its owner's wives, who are the only domestic labourers 
employed by him. One house in Me'lakuri is approached by a 
flight of six semicircuiar steps ; the room to which they lead has 
on each side only a parapet about four feet higb^ and its roof, 
made of split and shining bamboo, and about thirty feet high, 
gives a lightness and airiness as grateful as it is unusual in this 
country ; the neatness of the mats and decorations of the remain- 
ing furniture speak equally in favour of the taste and skill of the 
owner's eldest wife, who was his arcMtect and builder. A couch 
with curved arms and fluted mouldings, covered with a beautifully 
coloured web and backed by a white one hanging from the roof, 
give an air of comfort to this otherwise cold and hard bed. 
About a foot distant in front of it, a circle of about two feet in 
diameter cut into the floor serves as a hearth, on which fire is 
kept burning all night in the rainy season,* The only public 

* ^^ Whatever people mi^ht im&fiiie ai to nnoke,'* layi Mr. ThomioD, ^ in a bouw 
without a cliinirjey, ihe lufly roof ohvmtes thit ; ami from e3i|>i?rieDce in ihe Tcmn6 
country, I can bear grateful fettimony to the comfort of a hriglit fire in a cold »toroiy 
night, ercii withiu little more than a foot of onc*f bed/' The negroes^ however^ kept 
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Imildingi an two moiqiies in Mdaknri and two in Fimoniyah ; 
tbej contiit of two oontignoiui nionif, one for the men, the other 
fiir the womeiit who all repeat their prayers after the tame fode,* 



or leader in the moaqoe. Eyen as natiye stmGtares they are 
It In 



and ill built In three of these adjdning quarters there 
are schools : three in Mflakiiri, kept by the Fodes, who had alto- 
gether thirty^three scholars ; two in Fimoniyah, with thirty-<Mie 
scholars ; and two in * Aliyah, with three scludan. The inhabitants 
of Brtoiyah, the fourth town, are almost all pagans from BenniL, 
Snmb&yaht and Sdlima. The girls are never tooght to read. 
The masters a^ almost all from Bundo, and therefore Fulas or 
Mandigos ; the scholars are the domestic servants of their teach- 
ersy ill «dothed and fed, almost starved indeed, for the four or five 
years during which they are under instruction. The first ten 
Sikrahs or chapters of the Kordn, which they learn to read and 
transcribe, without being able to construe them, form the whole 
amount of the acquirements of most; but » few learn the whole 
of that book by heart. If unable, when their schooling is com- 
pleted, to make a proper compensation to their teacher, or pro- 
Tide him with a slave, they remain with him for a time to '* work 
out,** as they term it, ''their freedom." Those who wish to 
pursue their studies still further, learn the Tauhidi,t a work on 
the ceremonies of their religion, by which they qualify them- 
selves to slaughter animals in the legal form ; and afterwards 
A-r-risdlata-1 awwal and A-r-risalah sdni,]; the former a system 
of divinity, the latter a work on law, particularly the law of 
inheritance, &c. A student who has mastered these works is 
considered as duly qualified to take a part in the discussion of 
theological and legal questions. B<x)ks are so scarce, that Mr. 
Thomson never saw a complete copy of the Koran in Melakiiri. 
A board, called a wallakoch, of white and very close-grained 
wood, is used as a slate on which the lesson — a short portion of 
the Korin — is written by the teacher ; and, as soon as learnt, the 
writing§ is washed ofi*, and the board scrubbed with some rough 
leaves of a plant called by the Temnes anana, which might be 
used for polishing wood. The scholar usually begins to learn 
writing when he Las been under his teacher for three months. 
The food and clothing, even of the chiefs, is poor and wretched ; 

flfw burniDg in their huti to drive away the moequitoes, and M. Adanson found it 
Inpomble to deep in them on that account.— (Vovage au S^6gal.} 

* The Fode of the Mandiugoe ii the Im&m of ttie Turka ; but as the latter word is 
and by the negroes in the sense of * Sovereign,* it cannot be substituted for F6d£. 

f Tau^d means the Unity of Ood : this is, therefore, in all probability, a general 

atise on Mohammedan theology. 

{ llMte titles signify ** The First and Second Treatise,** and are, nerhaps, Mobam- 

idso Uw-bodcs. It most be remembered that among Muselmans law and ( 



_ ^ I divinity 

in ajplf idtotical. 

ilWor ink if probably made, like that of the Asiatics^ of lamp-black moistened 
ii gom-wtter, ud tbenfore eualy washed off. 
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wild yams, unpalatable and oft^n unwholesome, were at that 
time their principal article of diet : but the ravages made by 
swarms of locusts for four successive years had impoverished the 
cx)untry. Of the commonest arts and manufactures these pef>p!e 
have scArcely d^ny notion ; there was not a carpenter, shoemaker, 
or smith in the place, and no more than three weavers were seen 
there bj Mr, Thomson. 

The government is a sort of aristocracy, consisting of sixteen 
chiefs, nine of whom are Santi^is, counsellors or ministers to 
Alifa iheir chief, and employed by bim to decide cases of in- 
ferior moment ^ or as bis envoys on important business, Thej 
all possess one or more towns inhabited by their slaves, and with- 
out their concurrence, ibeir superior chief seems to have little 
power of enforcing his commands, 

*' A more unprincipled people than those of Melakurij" says 
Mr, Thomson, *'from what I have heard and experienced, cannot 
easily be met with. They liv^e in a state of perpetual enmity 
and jealousy among themselves, and are oppressive and injurious 
to such as come to settle among them, 1 desire most sincerely 
to thank God for having enabled me to escape from their most 
inhospitable town, and get safely out of their hands the property 
intrusted to my care." 

The Harmattan prevailed during the greater part of the time 
that Mr* Thomson remained at Meiakuri, and he and bis people 
in consequence suffered from colds and sore throats with slight 
attacks of ague. Many of the inhabitants look sickly ; and from 
the expanse of water surrounded by bills, and leaving at ehb 
tide a large area of mud, the exhalations cannot but render the 
place unhealthy. Two insane persons and one idiot were seen 
there : and three monstrous births had occurred a short time 
before ; the deformed infants were starved to death, tbeir mothers 
not being allowed to suckle them ; and a ssa-dakah, or sacrifice,* 
was offered up to avert the wrath of God and the impending 
calamity indicated by this extraordinary visitation on the true 
believers. The whole population of the four villages forming 
the township of Melakiiri cannot exceed 1000 persons. The 
population in the neighbouring country is much scattered, as 
their farms occupy much space. They are cultivated by slaves, 
of whom some masters have 15C) ; Mr. Thomson does not give 
any estimate of the whole population, but from the above data it 
can hardly exceed 50,000 souls, 

** It was half-past five (p,ii.) ere we got out of the town, which, 
thanks to the thick bush, very speedily receded from our view* 



* SaUakali it, propedy, in eleFrntMynary gift inadtt to Gud, and not the •ocriflce of 
tk beaft. Kir, Tli0mioa teema to have mUtaken the meaning of tbit term« — F. S. 
VOL, XVI. 1 
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The road was exceedingly nigged and broken, bat our joy 
on feeling that we were once more on our way smoothed every 
asperity, and we got on with light hearts. The road wasa nanoir 
winding path between tall forest-trees, so that it was difficalt to 
ascertain its bearings ; but the horizontal line between MSaknri 
and the town of Tuggedarro, where we halted for the night, lies 
N.E. Our course was much obstructed by " lumpers/' thmt is, 
short lengths of trees laid across the path for the hauling of 
timber ; they are laid about five or six feet apart, and that for 
five or six miles, so that the traveller has continually to change 
his pace in stepping over them, which makes his walk very 
laborious : not one of our party, however, complained of fatigue. 
The wood through which we passed was interspersed with lofty 
cotton^ and plum trees,! and there were some 6ne farms with 
their rice-wsdls or ricks still standing, on the left hand. The 
soil is a fine vegetable mould, lying on the ferruginous gravelly 
freestone common in the colony. At our second halt it was so 
dark as to make a lantern necessary for those who carried the 
barometer and other instruments ; the chronometer I would not 
trust to any of the people. Two fine rivulets were crossed, and 
the water was very acceptable. Three men with country flam- 
beaux met us near the town, having been apprised by two of 
Alifa*s messengers of our approach. . 

The town of Tuggedarro, of which we had a fine view when 
the moon rose, was once a considerable place, but is now in ruins, 
havingf been destroyed in 1821 J by Al-Imami *Amara, king of all 
the Moriya and Benna country, with a great part of Tambakka 
and T^miso. The blackened walls bear witness to the extent of 
the town, as well as to the means of its destruction. Manama, or 
Maya Modu, its chief, did not venture to return to it till within 
the last three years, and could not rebuild it in its former style of 
splendour, with large houses and gateways and ample galleries 
round them. 

Tuggedarro, Lord*s Day, 9M January, — Besides our own 
people, many of the inhabitants, and two of Alifa*s messengers, 
attended divine service this morning. As I could not address 
them in Siisu, a few only could understand : but they listened 
with much attention. To several who understood Tamne I spoke 
a few words apart. As the sun was very hot in the afternoon, I 
asked the chief to allow me the use of the Meshidi (Mesjidi), i.e. 
mosque, which he readily granted. Many people attended and 
behaved with great decorum. They seemed much pleased with 
the singing, as some of our colony boys sing well. 

After breakfast on Monday morning we left Tuggedarro at 

♦ Eriodendron. f Spondiait I See Laiog's * Travels,' p. 7. 



Tuggedarro — Mola* — MMa-M^im, 

8h. lOm. A.M., and after a brisk march over a good road, tbougli 
occasional 1 J encumbered with lumpers and fallen trees, with a 
N»N.E, course we reached Mola at 12h. 15iti,, having travelled 
about 10 miles* We made three halts of about 15m, each, and 
crossed three fine brooksi one of them being about 6 yards wide. 
We crossed several savannahs covered with grass from 8 to 1'2 feet 
high, which made the path very sultry; a few stunted oaks were 
seen here and there. No tracks of even a deer or fileatamha 
were seen, though our guides remembered the time wlien ele- 
phants and leopards abounded in this country. The roads, it 
appears, w^ere not so obstructed in Sdltan L«iVs time, but Gara 
Fode, the present ruler of Bennu, thinks the impassabiiity of 
the road by horsemen is a security against an invasion by the 
Fulas, 

Mola is pleasantly situated on the north-western bank of the 
river named fn^n it, and ought to be very healthy, as it enjoys 
the sea- breeze which comes up the valley, passing over cleared 
and cultivated land. The town is well built, and has at least 50O 
inhabitants. It is the frontier town on the southern border of 
Benna, the last brook we crossed, called Kobatu, being the boun- 
dary between it and Morriyah. Though in a pagan country, il has 
a larger and better mosque than that at Mclakiiri, and one school 
kept by a ManJigo, wbo, however, had only three scholars. Its 
gardens are well stocked and neatly fenced. lis Chief Sere, or Sidi 
Kabba* seems to be a vassal of the potent Banna Lai, sovereign 
of Benna* I am sincerely thankful to God for having twice ex- 
tricated me from the snares and intrigues of these jealous Man- 
digos. 

Though I was up at 4h. 30m. this morning (Tuestlay, 1 1th Janu- 
ary), we were detained till near 8h. am. to replace Sultan Modu's 
servant, wlii> had to return to Melakiiri. Our course was nearly 
due E. I tried in vain to hire a horse from the schoolmaster, 
but would not buy one, as I preferred trying what I could do on 
foot, though 1 bad heard from our guides that we should now enter 
a billy country. Being a native of a mountainous C(mnlry. 1 was 
desirous of measuring my jiowers with the steep roads of Africa. 
Though 1 still carried the box containing the chronometer, I 
have not yet felt what, in Scotland, 1 should have called fatigue. 
After crossing two rocky hills covered with wood, two extensive 
grass-fields, and three brooks, w^e reached a small slave-town 
called Mela-Musa, from a mel or tree laid across its brcMik, It 
belongs to Mola. The hills ivere about 300 feet high and 
pretty steep each way : the streams deep enough to reach a man's 
loins, but I managed to go over them by nyankatoes, or trees laid 
across. The road, consisting generally of small ferruginous 
gravel, with a little reddish quartz lying in a deep rut, was very 
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116 Mr. Thomson'* Journey from Sierra Leone to Timbo. 

wearisome to the carriers, who sank an inch or two at every step ; 
however, they trudged, on merrily till we reached M^a-Musa at 
9 A.M., having travelled full 3 miles, as we walked very briskly. 

After resting a quarter of an hour we again started for Kafu, 
and after crossing a steep hill covered with wood on the westerOt 
and with grass and savannah-oak on the other side, we descended 
into a wide sandy level leading to a woody tract of half-grown 
forest, at the extremity of which was a fine pool of clear water, 
formed by some fallen trees which obstructed the course of a 
stream ; a tree laid across the deepest part, and bound to two 
others standing on each side of the channel, formed a bridge. Just 
beyond it we reached another slave-town, also called M^la-Musa, 
from the bridge just described; it belongs to Kafu, which we 
reached at lOh. 20m. a.m. Our distance from the last resting- 
place was about 3 miles. 

Kafu stands on a rather flat circular eminence, skirted by high 
trees mixed with underwood ; like Mola, it has a handsome 
mosque, but in every other respect is desolate and ruinous. Its 
schoolmaster had quitted it about two months previously ; he had 
been decoyed to one of the slave-towns of Gangi, a neighbouring 
chief, who, under cover of aiding him in the purchase of slaves, 
murdered him with circumstances of great atrocity. As this chief 
was a very powerful man, and supposed to be rendered invul- 
nerable by charms, he was much dreaded, and it was not without 
stratagem that he could be captured and brought to trial : but 
that has now been done, and a general convention of the chiefs of 
Benni has been summoned to Walliyah (Gara F6de's capital), 
and many even from Tamakka, Tamiso, and Futa, to witness his 
trial. Bannd Lii, who was previously only feared on account of 
his invincible courage, is now admired for his resolution in vindi- 
cating the rights of a defenceless traveller. Of this murder we 
heard on landing at Malagiya; and Sannasi and Mayer were 
cautioned by Morri Lai against entering the Bennd territory, lest 
they should experience the same fate ; happily, they did not 
think such advice deserving of notice. 

Kdfu seems never to have had more than three or four hundred 
inhabitants. Its chief, the Keletigi, who is now blind, and his 
deputy Morri Bamba Lai, brought us a large basket of rice and 
a little ewe lamb, for which he would not receive anything in 
return ; he was more grateful for the small presents I made on 
our arrival, worth about a dollar and a half, than Bamba Mariama 
Lai at Malagiya, for his thirty bars, though the latter place is 
not so large as Kdfu. 

At 3h. 15m. p.m. we left Kdfu, and after crossing a large woody 
tract, occasionally broken by open fields and watered by four 
Streams, at 6h. 10m. p.m. we reached Kukuna, a small town belong- 
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ing to Kevea Modu. a relation of KeveaSiddiki,* who is a powerful 
chief in Torko. We had travelled about 7 miles* and about 13 
since we started in the morning ; the roads are very heavy, and it 
is a hard day's work. On entering the cleared space on which 
the town stands, a splendid prospect opened on our view : to the 
north, in the midst of a wide range of wood, rises a ranije of 
mountaios apparently 800 feet \n^\u the outline of which re- 
semldes the ruins of a vast citadel ; the portion of this range here 
visible is called Kofiu by the Benna people^ and said to be the 
southern termination of the line of mountains which approaches 
the sea near Kakandi and the Rio Nunez, stretching fur at least 
eight days' journey from north-west to south- east tlirough Bennd, 
Kanneya, Sumbiiya, Kinsang-, and Yang^fui. The same range, 
as I learn from Mayii Dan da, a Mandigo trader who has tra- 
velled through the whole country, extends eastwards through! 
Rundu and Gabu into the interior of Bambiik, or Bambughu, | 
sending off numerous branches southwards into Talla and Sanno ; 
the whole being not less than two months* journey. Our course 
10 -day was N.E. 

Kukuna is a well-built little town, containing about twenty 
houses sw^eetly situated on the northern slope of the w<jody ridge 
along which we had been travelling. It is well- fenced, has a 
neat little mosque, and a school. I was allowed to use the 
mosque for our evening prayers. 

We left Kukuna at 7h* 50m. this morning. The mtst from 
the river Tabakhuri betw^een us and the mountains occasjonetl so 
thick a haze that we could only see their outline indistinctly. 
Three distinct mountains were now^ visible, forming a striking 
contrast to the plains covered with wood or tall guinea-grass, 
through which we had previously traielled. 

After a brisk walk through a tract of forest much entangled 
with brake, or underwood, and traversed by three rivulets running 
over a smooth pebl>ly bed of quartz and irf>n8tone, we halted at 
9h. A.M. for half an hour, and passing over a smooth and fmely 
shaded road, reached Tassin at lOh. 15m. a.m., having travelled 
at least 7 miles. The ferruginous gravel is here covered, in the 
woods, by dark vegetable earlh to the depth of 6 or 7 inches j 
near the streams it is dark brown, and somewhat resembles peal^^H 
Here we first saw preparations for smelting iron. ^B 

On our arrival we were conducted to the house of Morn 
L:i'i Yansini, brother of the chief Morri Lusenne (Al Hosein)* 
who himself came soon afterwards with a large number of 
chiefs ti> welcome us to bis town. He is a corpulent man, 
apparently of about seventy years of age, with a mild and thought- 

• Tlte Arabic Siddik, one of the titlei of Abu Baler* 






11^ M$/l'$iomBoug Juurmejf/hm Skrra LmmU 

ftfli Smi riUlMvr liMirj, ooBoteiMiioe ; he m 
IiImh «iN»Mlry nkHb, with % while oqp od Ut hnd, t 
llil uliiufi w#ni drMffd b flomny goms aid 
iniiVMirtt of ICilf Hib manofACtare, wilb a pu rf iion of 
filllliirf iPklki, wbltilt %f iir m mfn te d witli lather bagi < 
•lliiri MiiilMiKM friiin Ibe Kortfn. 

TilHilt i» • lnTft town, wdl fcnoBd wiik amd walk t 
Ami liiylli ailJ |ri«w«d at intarrak of two «r time fisei with halea 
iHr IHimfciilry,— a ilick, about as thkk » a mBUk% wruft* k fadift 
iHhi llm wall wbila the day or aiwl is «ft, aid withdraww as 
MNHI H« ti 1ft ftuttciOiitl y ^haid e wBd. The hn t iwt aie in good 
fHlwiri largUi and comflBodiow, aiuiiwudal by walk, and pm- 
Villml Willi yardft bdiiiid them far i ' 
llHl •!••• IIMHM|U# k nerdy m ihed a 
AlVMUialila imimaMO as to the rdigioos fedings 

kabilaiilif 

I II a imw iolertiew with the oU dud in the eveniig, I follj 
|i«|llNiliid U^ bi» the goffanor^s intentioo io aendiBg aw thioagh 
Mi tmmiry Up V(mU, namdy^ — to establidi m friendly in l efo mi ae 
iMiMViMfll Ibe edooy and the mioBi in the imenar, ao that dl 

SiAl^n wlfbl hare a free and expcdiiiooi paange to the aea. 
^ar aid jealooay, I ohaerred, lead only to derMtation aid rain, 
wMU \mum and ooounaroe prodoce wedth aid impnivenient ; 
flMmui wmcm there can be no indostiy or happincM. The oU 
wan mmMy la ft fn tfd to aU this, aid said that in the late wars 
jl^ liad efdearoored to remain nenlrd and act as a mediator. 
Til bi# lieifiiboor Banna Lai he seemed tot favoanUe, but not 
ail Ui AiH^0 of wk>m he said little and spoke oddly. 

U^fM f reoeired a memcnger from Alifk, with three boys to 
||M9«i my 'carriers ; as he knows how much I am distressed for 
MMfll #^afjaMe of canying bordens, 1 am modi disappointed at 
la^ilig ooiy three, and they mere lads. 

TaMMO stands high, and the country to the north k qnite open. 
'I'b* iroiioeoce on wlndi it k placed k circular, apfuonched by a 
gpyill# ascent, and about a mile in circomferenoe ; around its 
Ujlllt li/r at leMt half that distance flows a small but rapid and deep 
fk|if, ftbirted fay dmost imperrious thickets* overshadowed occa^ 
HWIldly by noUe cotton-trees and a few whito oaks»* still spared 
jllf ilie sake of their shade. Many of the cotton-trees f (the ben- 
of Park) are more than a hmdred feet high ; some hsTe 
laldy cot that measured 96 feel to the first limb. The 
If norlhwards esSeided over the wide woody plain which we 
aiwaied, now stretched out at our feet. Thate» trees of erefy 

itheodk. 
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fc)riii* from the graceful featherv palm to the hu|g:e towering" 
ben tang, formed h ridi foregroond, varied with every lint of green, 
while the dark rocky sides and g^reeil summit of Kofiu rose proudly 
over the luxuriant plains below, his projecting crag-s being- now 
brought into bold relief by the beams of the morning sun. A 
thin streak of grey va|wur near the base of the hills marked the 
early course of the Melakiiri River ; it reminded me of the view 
towards Windsor from Hampstead-Heath, and of East Lothian 
as seen from Gifford. j 

At 9 A*M. we set off from Tassin, our course being E,N.E, j 
but for the Sulimas, whom I was obliged to pay at Melakuri, 
we might have starteil at 7 a.m. The stream at the foot of the 
hill where we crossed it is about 8 yards broad, and in many 
places 6 feet deep. The trunks of the trees which overshadijw 
it were entwined with climbing plants, many of them in flower. 
Ferrug^inous gravel with quartzose pebbles covers its bod. We 
observed several small dark -green fishes somewhat resembling 
the moss -trout in Scotland. A large open meadow, more than 
a mile in width, covered with short grass, the first fine pasture I 
have seen here, lay between the woody tract from which we had 
just emerged and another wood about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, Sannasi remarked that this resembled the meadows on 
the banks of the Jaliba in Sankara and Wiisulij. It was bor- 
dered by tali acacias in full bloom. Not a stalk of tall Guinea 
or elephant grass was to be seen ; but on either side of the sandy 
path a sweet little purple flower, something Uke the harebell, 
grew plentifully among the grass. The woody tract which suc- 
ceeded was so thickly entangled with brushwood and creepers as 
to be almost impervious to wild animals. Some creeping plants 
resembling vines, and as thick as a man*s arm, hung in festtions 
from tree to tree. One exactly resembling the common vine in 
form and bark, which 1 first saw in the Isle of Tombs, yields 
when severed an abundance of clear, cool, and most refreshing 
water. It is called by the Temne people the Kosso*s bottle, as 
the warriors of that nation use no other water when travelling in 
their forests. 

Two other tracts of meadow land, alternating with belts of 
wood, succeeded. These pastures are said never t« iaiK in con- 
sequence probably of the neighbour hood of the Ko I an tang,* 
which bathes their eastern side. These fine fields had more the 
appearance of artificial lawns than natural meadows; they were 
skirted by flt)wering trees, chiefly papilionaceous, but no young 
trees were anywhere shooting up amid the grass. The Fulas, 
who are a pastoral people, annually remove about Christmas 

* Or ColtuitLue, ai Mr. Thomjctii ipeUi ibit tiame. 
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into these plains near the principal rivers, for the benefit of 
their vast herds : some to the Kolantang in Tdlla, others to the 
Mungo and Kabba in Tamiso and Tambakka, and more remote 
tribes to the Kunkur6 or Rio Pongos in Kfnsang. 

On entering the wood we had to mount by a steep and some* 
what rugged path> winding up to the summit of a hill of spongy 
ironstone, such as is so common in the colony. At that point 
which had been partially cleared, the majestic Kolantang burst 
upon our view, winding slowly along between high well-wooded 
banks. It is about 150 yards broad, and apparently very deep, 
with a scarcely perceptible current. It is said to be navigable 
by canoes for 6 months in the year as far as Yakhoronja in 
Ikfnsang, a country tributary to Futa, and only 3 days* walk 
from Tfmbo. At Tassin, it is said, the stream is obstructed by 
rocks impassable in the dry season, but for 6 months in the year 
they offer no obstacle. The beauty of the trees which clothe its 
banks exceeils all power of description. Of white oak and 
cotton trees there is still an abundance, but the red oaks * or 
teak trees have been all cut down. 

These forests furnish the best timber for canoes ; the wood- 
cutters, therefore, are here constantly at work, and are invariably 
encouraged by the passeoger*s " Wo ne walli I " — ** Well done ! '* 
or " Thank you ;** and if r^aled with a pinch of snuff from his 
long bamboo snuff-box, they resume their work with fresh vigour* 
Their labour is ill paid, and very severe ; but they are perse- 
vering and contented. Farther on we found a party making rice* 
mortars and large wooden bowls. 

On descending the ridge, we entered an open, well-cultivated, 
and apparently fertile valley. The soil is a black loam, with a 
substratum of bluish alluvial clay, like that in the Carses of 
Stirling and Falkirk. 

After crossing this tract and re-entering the wood, the path 
consists of light-brown and very fine sand. The shade of the 
over-arching trees was delightfully refreshing : I therefore ordered 
the people to halt, which they did most gladly, and soon made a 
fire to roast their frugal meal of ground-nuts, a neighbouring 
brook affording copious draughts of water. We had never tasted 
mm or palm- wine since we left the colony, and, I am happy to 
■ay, have not at all found the want of them. I am grateful to 
God for the health and spirits with which I and my people have 
been blessed. - 

As we had halted near the small town of Bofiii^ the chiefs who 
were our guides observed that we could not *' well sit down by the 
gates of the town *' without paying our respects to its head man ; 

* Ai yet imperfectly known, but of the same naturml family at the Tectona (T'heka) 
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I therefore gave them two bars (lbs.) of tobacai, and went with 
them into the town, which is very neat and clean. lis court-jardt 
are envered with a thick layer of exlremelv fine pale- brown sand, 
very soft and pleasant in dry weather, but forming" a paste of mud 
when it is wet. The venerable chief, who had a long while beard, 
was very thankful for our present, and gave us in return a large 
fowl and a basket of rice. 

1 here, for the first time, saw an insane person in confinement* 
He was a native of Kankang, on the river Maf or JVIafu, which 
joins the Jaliba near Biiri. He was confined in the sort of 
8tr>€ks common in negro towns. He must have been hjng in 
the colony, as he spoke English with a good pronunciation* He 
poured forih rhapsiKlies in Temne — -beautiful Temn^ boat* songs 
and whole chapters of the Kor*in. In his raving fits he had more 
than once set fire to his house. His madness was ascribed by ihe 
natives to rum-drinking ; and Sannast said he formerly knew him 
a thriving trader in Makbeli, 

Our journey from Tassin to Bofiii, %vhich we rearhed at IJh, 
*20m, A.M.* took up two hours and a half, and the distance was 
about 7 miles. At 10m. to 12 we set off again for a longer 
march. A hilly road* with projecting musses of rock and loose 
gravel, rendered our atlvance painful and laborious. A second 
bah %vas therefore made at 1 p,m. to relieve the people, who, 
though weary, made no complaints; and at 2h. I Dm* we again 
started, and s<Kin reathed a large rivulet running over a bed of 
quarlzose pebbles. We were afterwards occupied about half an 
hour in crossing a rather steep hilh the summii of which wa« 
a perfect level about a quarter of a mile broad. A narrow valley 
separated this fn*m a similar tabulated hill, which was crossed m 
about 40 minutes* Both were covered with brushwood, and on 
either side of the road we observed large black masses of ferru- 
ginous freestone, as mentioned above ; some of them 20 feet in 
circumference and 4 feel high ; some hjoked as if lliey had 
dropped from the clouds. The gravel of the rut in which we 
travelled for several miles is wholly composed of the detritus of 
this kind of sttKoe. 

On reaching the eastern brow <>f the bill last described, we 
saw Layii, the capital of Benna, spread like Tassin over a large 
and rather high hilL It is larger than we expected ; bas walls of 
a good height, and houses in good repair. It takes its name from 
lis founder Lahai (El Haji) Yansani, grandfather of the late 
King, Saltan Lai and the old Keletigi. Its mosque is large and 
handsome^ with a veranda or p»rtico fenced by a screen of cane 
lattice -work. The late king*s bouse is very spacious for a native 
edifice, and contains a great number of separate sleeping-bouses, 
as he wa« very apprehensive of assassination, and continually 
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cdianged his sleeping- room. We were verj coorteouslj reoeiTied 
by S^u, a younger brother of the present chief, now absent al 
Welligd ; but as we were hastening on to Yaneja, the residence of 
Alifa*s father-in-law, Tallita, we could not accept his offer of 
lodging and entertainment for the evening. Lajd was oooe 
famous for its schools, but has now only four or five masters, and 
not more than forty scholars. It stands, like Tassin, on the 
north-western bank of the Kolantang, and both would be excellent 
stations for the trade in rice or lenn^, especially the latter. A bushed 
of rice may be bought for a bar (lb.) of tobacco ; and cotton of m 
fine quality might be raised in any quantity. Timber is the only 
produce which the natives consider as fit for trade. The qeigh- 
bouring soil is a black loam, 7 or 8 inches deep, mixed with 
quartzose pebbles, and lying on a bed of gravelly ferruginous 
clay. The bed of the last stream we passed consisted of quartzose 
sand and pebbles, and its water was beautifully limpid and 
refreshing. 

The dominions of Sattan La'i were bounded on the W. by the 
sea; on the S. by the Great Scarcies* and its south-eastern tribu- 
tary the Kabba; on the E. bySiilima and Fiita, including Tonko, 
S^U (parts of Limbd), Kauhunya, Tambakka, Tamiso, and Talla; 
on the N. the boundary was formed by Kanneya and Sumbuya. 
Benni and Morriya, the country of the sea- side Mandingos, was 
his own proper territory ; but through the influence of the Fulas, 
be had reduced the neighbouring chiefs to a state of dependence, 
to which they bow very unwillingly, as, like the Tern ties, each had 
previously been entirely his own master. The territory of this 
chief was thus about 7 days' journey from E. to W., and 3 from 
N. toS. 

On leaving the town, we passed by the burial-ground, a large 
piece of green-sward neatly enclosed, and containing many up- 
right boards painted white, the largest being that of the once 
terrible Sattan Lai. The epitaphs, like those of many Roman 
Catholics, call on the passenger to pray for the soul of the de- 
ceased. We next came to what Sannasi called " Sattan LdVs 
race-course," a smooth road about 60 feet wide, and as long as 
from Free Town to Kissy, where the late king used to take his 
evening exercise on horseback. The Salle-kene, or Place of 
Prayer, is an enclosed space covered with white gravel, and hand- 
somely fenced round, not less than 300 yards in circuit. At each 
end there is a large cotton-tree ; here public assemblies are held 
on their holidays. There is a similar one at Melakuri. 

At a turn of the road down the hill from Ldya, through an 
opening in the wood, we saw Yaneya, standing on a lower emi- 

* Fnim the Portugueie Doi C&rceret. — F. S. 
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nence. We here crossed a fine brookj which is the bouodar^ 
belween those two places. As these towns are always placed so 
hig"b above tlie streams, and La\ e no ivells, their rnhabiianls are 
conlinually reduced in lime of war by want of water. For two 
or three months in ibe year ihey obiam a supply by digrgln^ to 
tfje depth of a few feet in the dry beds of the rivers, but the water 
so procured is often unwlndesome. 

*' On our arrival at Yaneya we were immedicttely introduced to 
Mohammadu Yane, the chief, by our guide, his nephew Maligi, 
Being much fatifjued, we withdrew as stwrn as a bouse was ready 
for us. It was that of Morri Tallata Yane, the falher-in-law of 
Alifa, who was then tm bis way back from Tainiso, and daily 
ejtpected. 

** Yaneya is in a very ruintms state, but many btmses are in a 
tolerable state of rejiair, as was that ui which we were lodged. It 
was well ventilated by fi*ur round apertures like windows : they 
were, however, loo bijih to ailmit the lip^bt. 

" On Friday the 14th of January we halted to give ihe people 
rest, and purtbased lice, being now in the last large town on the 
Benna side of tbe KoUniano:, while I was assuretJ that nothing 
but wild yains were to be procured on the Tambakka side. I'he 
ravages of tbe locusts, for ibe last three years, had been severely 
felt, and rice was very scarce. Many persons, however, were said 
to be boarding it up in tbe hope of purchasing slaves from their 
neigbbours on the other side of tbe river, who were much worse 
off than themselves. The country rttund Yaneya is very fer- 
tile, and well cultivated. Tlie soil is either a thick black loam or 
a reddish gravelly clay* On three sides of the town there are nearly 
20 acres of meadow land, belted by beautiful flowering trees. 
Tbe chiefs have a few cattle brought fmm Filtab, whence Morri 
Yane, grand fatber t)f the present chiefs, emigrated about 40 or 50 
years ago. The foile or leader in the miisque is tbe tinly school- 
master, and lias alxmt ten scholars, to whose backs be a]>piies his 
leathern scourge very unsparingly. The mosque is a miserable 
hut in bad repair," • 

At this place Mr. Thomson was again detained, partly by the 
desertion of the carriers he had hired, but principally by tbe in- 
trigues of tbe native chiefs, who wished, either by intimidation or 
delay, to arrest bis progress, with the hope of uhimalely appro- 
priating to themselves tbe goods he might leave in their charge. 
Though be h^id good reason to apprehend an attack in the woods 
through which be had to pass, and was strongly urged by the 
Dative chiefs not to expose himself to so great a risk, he told them 
that, trusting in God, whose protection he had so often eacperi- 
encedj he would proceed as he had been ordered, and endeavour 
to fulfil tbe great object of his mission^ which was to promote the 
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m^lMt" of themtelref and all the neigfabonrhig ooimtries. He 
««i%k ih^ precaution, howerer, of increasing: his stodc of unmniii- 
liiw : and finding big Sierra Letme people well prejiared to reatf 
anv attack, quitted Yaneja at 3b. 10m. p.m. on Moodaj the 17tli 
of January, and at 4h. 15m. p.m. reacbed Fangimoduja, with a 
<^>urae N. by E. The road passed chiefly through a luge 
mradrtw, occasionally skirled by wood. Here he found T^wrtSiM 
(Kl Amin), Alifa's nephew, and some of Gara Fode*s chiefik 
Instead of assisting bim in his pn>gress, A Ufa had sent his nephew 
li> tlissuade him from advancing, or rather to command him to 
return to the c<»lony. The remainder of his hired carriers now 
deserted him, and he was reduced to the most distressing per- 
plexity. Alifa's nephew, Lamina« however, pri^-ately contra- 
dicted all that he bad affirmed publicly as to his uncle's wishes; 
and assured Mr. Thomson that he would soon send him bea rers 
and an escort. 

On the 2 1 St of January an immense flight of locusts came from 
the E., and passed over the town for 3 hours without intennis* 
sii>n, but for the colour exactly resembling a storm of flaky snow, 
M> tiarkening the air as to produce a sort of twilight. They were 
much larger than any Mr. Thomson had seen in the Temn^ 
country, and do not attack the cassada,* though they lay waste 
the rice and com fields. On Monday the 24tb they returned 
from the N.W. In cold weather they alight early in the day; 
when it is warm, not till about 4 p.m. ; and at sunset they fly off 
inti> the woods. The sound of their flight is like the hum of the 
distant sea. 

At lenp^th, on the 26th of January, Mr. Thomson, finding that 
IH» reliance could be placed on the assurances of his hosts, and 
that their object was to deUiin and perhaps plunder him, resolved, 
as he could not venture to leave his property in their custody, to 
send his son, a boy about 12 years old, with one of the most 
trusty of his people, to Gara Fode, chief of Banna, to inform him 
of his want of carriers, and request his aid ; and in the following 
afiern(K>n his messenger returned, accctnipanied by Gara Fode's 
eldest son, with a promise of bearers very soon, and the good 
tidings that the old chief had literally received " Billy,*' Mr. 
Thomson's son^ with open arms, and regaled him with a '' Ben- 
jamin's mess." 

On the 28th, the twenty carriers arrived from Walliya; but un- 
fortunately more were wanted, for Mr. Thomson, doomed, as it 
appt^ars, to be the dupe of fallacious promises, relying on that of 
liintti Modu, the head man or governor of Fangimoduya, refused 
ail «)fler of such assistance from another quarter, and had the 

* Utrvplia Maiiihot (•*. «. M&uiyok). 
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mortifi cation of receiving from Binle Modu, when he was ready 
to starl on the 29lh, after a delay of some hours, a positive refusal 

to pfive the promised help. 

However* having^ wjth some difficulty prevailed upon his car- 
riers to take up their loads, and himself taking a large portion on 
his own shoulders, he left Fangimoduya about 10 a.m,, and fol- 
lowing a N.E, course., reached Senneya, the next town, at 
12b. 10m., though not more than 3 miles distant, in consequence 
of the many halls which the weariness t)f his carriers occasioned* 
Here they with much dilficuhy hired three more carriers ; and at 
2h. 30m. PM. again started, and travelling over dreary fields^ 
quite bare and scorched (the grass having b^en lately burnt to 
promote the growth of a fresh crop), for 3^ hours^ reached Diggi* 
diggi, the only town between Senneya and Wallia, at 6h. 30m. 
P.M., a short time after sunset. These extensive grass-fields are 
every here and there intercepted by small tracts of copse, the 
large trees of the forest having been all cut down. About half 
way to Senneya the road crosses a clear and rapid rivulet running 
between rocky banks shaded by noble trees, and falling intt* the 
Kollaniang about half a mile lower down. An immense oak 
which had fallen across it, forme<l a natural bridge for the pas- 
sengers' convenience. Their aiurse from Senneya to Diggi-diggi, 
a distance of at least 12 miles, was nearly N.E,, parallel with 
the river Kollantang, the northern branch of the great Scarcips 
(Dos Carceres) ; antl till near the close of the day the heat was 
very oppressive. In the first part of the way from Senneya, the 
Kofiu range of hills is again visible. It receives the name of 
Sangari in the Bago country, and apparently runs E. for about 
20 miles, and then turns at a right angle to N. or N,E. by N. 
The banks of the river are richly wooded, and adorned with 
every tint of green, from the dark cypress -looking mimosas to the 
bright hue <»f the simme and white oak, now bursting intij leaf, 
and providing the grey forest m<mkey with his favourite ftnid* 
Diggi-diggi, a small town, is remarkable for nothing but an im* 
mense monkey bread- tree (Adansonia diyilata). These trees 
pissess a wonderful power of restoring their bark when hewn off. 
This sanative process seems to be efTecled by their secreting some 
viscid fluid. Old wounds by ihe axe present the appearance of 
hewn and slightly polished granite, 

3 1*^— Having left Diggi-diggi at 9h. 1 5m. a.m. on Monday 
the 31st of January, the travellers reached Wallia at 21l lOin, p.m., 
having in fact been advancing only 3^ hours, in consequence of 
the frequent iialts which the excessive heat* badness of the road, a 
loose gravel, and their oppressive loads rendered indispensable. 

Here they received a very cor<lial reception from the chief or 
king, Gara Fode, a stern-looking man of nearly 70 years of age. 
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with even a ferocious expression of countenance. He was so de- 
terminetl to sec the while slrancrer whrun bis ncisrL hours wished 
to keep in tlieir own power, and send on, if they did allow him to 
proceed, by an*)lher roai), ihat he had sent parties In way-lay him, 
should such an attempt be made ; but notwithstanding all this^ he 
was ultimately so much swayed by the native notions of etiquette, 
and the intrigues of Alifa, the Mandingo chief, as to detain Mr. 
Thomson in his capital till the 25th of March — ^at first ♦ because 
he was ignorant of the real motives by which Alifa was influenced ; 
and sul>sequently% from his persuasion that bis guest could not 
proceed without endangering bis life, on account of the severe ill- 
ness from which be was then just recovering, Mr. Thomson was 
not yet able to walk, and the old king would not suffer him to be 
carried in a hammock over the rivulet Kelise, which it was neces- 
sary to pass, as no man^ he affirmed, was allowed by the spirit 
(J inn a) of the stream to cross it, except on foot, with impunity. 

This delay, howevert was turncil to good account ; for Mr, 
Thomstmj by his patience and firmness, sa won the old man*8 
heart, that be very wdlingly signerl a treaty which gave the people 
of the colony* in perpetuity, full licence to travel through Benna. 
and all the countries under Gara Fodc's influence, on their way 
into the interior; As the most learned natives cxjuld not compose 
in Arabic, Mr. Thomson was ohhgetl to make the attempt him- 
self; and after some trials, at length succeeded, much to the 
astonishment of the natives. This was the more deserving of 
credit, as be had been «leprived of the use of an Arabic dictionary 
by the selfish and distngenuous conduct of one of the missionaries 
in the colony. 

Wallia is situate in a deep hollow formed by two convergent 
crescent's liaped bills, and is nearly surrounded by a rivulet which, 
though full 10 the rainy, is nearly stagnant in the dry season. Its 
noxious exhalations* moreover, are scarcely moved lay a breath of 
air till the breeze sets in about 4h. 30m. p.m., the average height 
of the mercury in Fahrenheit's thermometer being then about 86\ 
With such a position, the climate cannot but be pestiferous ; and 
Mr. Thomson first suffered from a severe attack of ague a few 
days only after his arrival in the capital of Benna. This, however, 
did not continue long; but before the middle of March, he and 
several <jf his people were attacked by a very painful and dis- 
tressing ctitajteoos eruption, which confined him to bis bed for 
nearly a mcmth, and even when be was convalescent, deprived him 
of the power of walking. 

At length on Thursday the ii4th of March be was enabled to 
set off from Walliya, at 6b. 30m. P.M., having with great difficulty 
got sixteen carriers to assist in removing his baggage. His course 
was N.N.E., and at 9b. 40m. p.m. he reached Sakhoya, having 
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been on foot 2^ hours, and travelled abK>ut 10 miles. The woods 
and grass were burning on all sides, and lotjkcd like ihe lights of 
a distant city in a dark night, as only the extremities of the 
branches were on fire. When the trees were lofty ihey resembled 
stars. At times the grass was blazing on each side of the narrovT 
path. Sakhoja probably takes its name fram Mang-a Sakho, 
brother-in-law of Gara Fode. and Mr, Thomson's host or land- 
lord in the Anglo- African style of the colony. Here as else- 
where the devasiaiions of ihe locusts year after year were severely 
fell. ** The people like those at Walliya/' says Mr. Thomson, 
** seem now la live chiefly on wild yams and cassada leaves cooked 
like spinach or kail.'* " They could not muster half a bushel of 
rice, and charged 7 bars (lbs.) for a sheep.** " This town, like 
Tugedarro, appears wholly given up to idolatry. Before the chiefa 
door, in the centre of the yard, stands an old post almost con- 
sumed by fire» and in it are stock two small axes, with a strip of J 
cloth streaming from one of them ; and around it arc place<i, at ' 
unequal distances, five large stones, one of which, a round one, is 
wound round with thread, and from a pole about IB feet high a 
long double streamer of blue paper or rope floats in the breeze. 
We called on the old king, a man of about 105,*' 

'* In the cool of the afternoon, at 4 p.m.. we started again wilb 
a N. by E. course, and at 9 P.M* reached Fonsunyar. Our road 
lay over hill and dale, forest and pasture. We crossed a beautiful 
small stream called Kelise, about 20 yards wide, and from 2 to 3 
feet deepj clear bul not rapid, and running over a rocky bottom 
of hyperstbene, of which a specimen was picked up. The valley 
through which it runs is about a mile across. The soil here ii 
gravelly or rocky, of the usual character In some places the 
burning grass presented a sheet of flame 5 or 6 feet high, and 
difficult to pass. A curious dry rocky basin, 30 yards wide, 
occurred in an elevated fiekL Here we first saw unnj)e bimbe- 
berries, with a pleasant acidulous flavour something hke that of 
the berberry. The tree is from 6 to 15 feet high. There ivere 
vast numbers of small conical tubes of clay extending vertically 
downwards in the ground, and some of them rising 4 inches above 
it. They are formed in the rains by a white worm/' 

At 8h. 30m. A.M. of the following day they left Fonsunyar, 
and reached the town of Baya-baya at lib. 55m, A.m. '* We 
ascended,'* continues Mr. Thomson, *' ihe steep hilly road lead- 
ing from the brook on which the town stands, by a sloping and 
often precipitous path. On reaching the summit we had a wide 
prospect over an undulating country, finely wooded or laid out in 
farms. On the leflj to the N.W., rose the hills of Binyah, rocky, 
and covered with scattered copse and Guinea grass. On the 
right, the long low mountains of Tamiso* Our road lay chiefly 
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through rocky savannahs covered with Guinea grass of great 
heighty and here and there a goodly locust-tree,'^ loaded with its 
delicious and^ to the traveller^ most precious fruit Here we 
came upon the field where the runaway slaves from Kundaja 
defeated Amru Imdm of Benni and his favourite Goieral, Sattiin 
Ii,i ; and we soon afterwards saw, for the first time, the tracks of 
the large brindled hyaena^ here called ' wolf.* ** 

Baya-baya is a large and thriving town, where coffee, wax, 
hides, and rice are procured at advantageous prices by the Sierra 
Leone traders. *' The chief of Baya-baya/* says Mr. Thomson, 
** is an exceedingly handsome Tamiso man, about 50. Though 
professedly a Mohammedan, he is quite illiterate ; but, like Gara 
Fdde, appears superior in intellect to most Moslems I have seen. 
Coffee grows in vast abundance on the mountains in this neigh- 
bourhood, and all over Tdmiso, especially on the hill called Kam- 
bayah. Gums, also, of various sorts abound.'* 

Provisions were so scarce here, that, after a whole day's 
begging, so small was the quantity of rice purchased, that Mr. 
Thomson thought it necessary to restrict himself and his son to 
one teacupful. This and want of carriers detained him at this 
place till the 3 1st of March, f While here, one of the chiefs 
sent him some very pure and palatable country beer, made from 
roots with nearly 100 different ingredients. It tasted like new 
Scotch ale. 

Though everything was ready on Wednesday the 30th of 
March, Mr. Thomson was prevented from proceeding on that 
day by the thoughtlessness and impertinence of his guide and 
interpreter, who chose to go off to bathe when the carriers were 
ready to start. At 4h. 40m. a.m., on the 31st, they left Baya- 
baya, with a bright moon and an E.N.E. course, and descended 
the hill on which it stands for about 400 yards. The fields were 
covered with palmeira trees^ and savanna or white oaks, the fruit 
of which is pear-shaped, and has the taste of bitter almonds. The 
palme'iras were loaded with large clusters of nuts, from 30 to 40 
in one bunch. The river Kolantang, when they crossed it, was 
about 200 yards broad, and from 4 to 6 fathoms deep in the 
middle, with an almost imperceptible current from N.E. to S.W. 
The ferry is called Kankadakha, from a neighbouring slave-town. 
The Dandayah-khorri side of Binyah hill, covered with farms 
inters]>ersed with palmeiras, formed a beautiful prospect, l^hey 
reached Gora-khorri about 8 a.m. 

♦ Parkia Africana, N6ti, or Nite (Nitta of Park). 

f Tbe 1ft of April, by error io Mr. Thomson*! Journal, who, though right as to the 
days ot the week, passed over the 29th of March, and did not discover his error till 
the 15th of June, 1842. 

X In India this Portuguese name is given to the Elate sylvestris, and the Borassus 
flahelliformis. 
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From Gora or Gwara-khorri, wbere Mr. Thomson seems to 
have halted for a whole da}% he set out, 7h. 10m. a.m.» on the 
2nd tif April ; and after descending: the steep hill on which that 
town stands* entered an extensive plain of clayey soiL There he 
saw an uncommon and very large bird with white head and 
shoidders. and a lar^e tuft like a Irmd on ils head. It is called hy 
the Jallonkas or Siisiis, didi khone or kwone. * the boj-bird.' 
The small river Kolle, now reduced to a chain of pools, was then 
crossed. Its bed is formed hy vertical strata of limestone, of various 
thickness. At the town i>f Kollo, Misare or Mesh-hedi Rrahimai 
his host, treated him with g^reat hospital itj. Among the strange 
superstitions of these negroes is their aversion to seeing p:»ts car- 
ried about unless covered, at least with a mat or some leaves. In 
Benna, a black cow is never allowed to pass. At 2h. 30m. they 
reached Sayuya, having been moving for nearly 6 hours. The 
road passed thniugh a perfect forest of savanna oak, or bom bo, 
or savannah cotton- trees, and the bimbi^ with its pleasant acidulous 
fruit. The bung-bung, or frankincense -tree, filled the air with 
its perfume ao powerfully as to be almost oppressive. All the 
slreams they crossed r.ere entirely dried up. The tracks of two 
grown and one young elephant were seen near one of the brooks, 
the largest footmark being 10 inches in diameter. These tracks 
were fresh, but none of beasts of prey were seen. The soa! is a 
very rich bluish -grey clayey sand. The savanna oak was laden , 
with its almond-like fruit, from which the Fulas extract a rich 
and pure but bitter oil. Palm-trees appear at Sayuya, but 
*' few and far between/* This town, like its neighbours, though 
large and populous, shows marks of decay. Besides hd'ly cotton- 
trees, there are around it many fine plum-trees* of the yelloflT 
Jamaica species, in which the rice- birds were busy building their 
nests or feeding iheir noisy brood. Their fine plumage acids to 
the beauty of the scene. Here no one lends a bowl or a gourd 
ivithout some payment in snuff; and at this place they witnessed 
the singa or kwia — a mode of discovering a thief by a sort of 
charm. A bar of iron is struck with a hoe, and the person robbed 
invokes the charms contamed in a basket to help in delecting the 
thief, or punishing him with death unless he makes restitution. 
As in Bullom, Morriya, and Benna, horses do not live long in 
this country. 

On Monday the 4tb of April Mr. Thomson proceeded to 
Kambaya. the capita! of Talla, where he was detained till the 
16th of the following month, partly by the inability of Fula Modu, 
chief of the next town, to send him provisions or carriers, and | 
partly by an attack of ague. 
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On Monday the 16th of May Mr. Thornton and hit followers 
left Kambaya, crossinfr the brook Dyerif<S at Ih. 45m, p.m., their 
coone being N.E. by N. ; and at 5h. 30m. p.m. reached Kolnngf, 
belonging to Sayiij^, having travelled about 2^ honrs, over a dit« 
tanoe of about 8 milet. The road wat very rocky : they obterved 
a large mast of quartz, and othert of conglomerate, granite, and 
hypertthene tcattered about. The dark bluff clifis of Talla are 
composed of granite, and bear much resemblance to the hypertthene 
of Sierra I«eone. Several rivulets, but all dry, were crotsed. At 
this place they were very hospitably entertained. 

On the following day their course was N.E. by N. They 
started at 9h. 25m. a.m. Kulungi lies under Talla as Kambaya 
does under the back of Kuru. They halted, at lOh. 45m., at 
Dantumaya having all the way ascended a hill of blue ironstone. 
To the W. the country was one vast and apparently very fertile 
level, with here and there a solitary hill rising on the horizon. 
Setting out again at llh. 30m. a.m., they descended a very steep 
hill, on which the town of Kom-go stands, and soon reached a 
clear running stream of fresh water, called Kakbeli, and arrived 
at Doyonyah at 2^ p.m., having travelled about 3^ hours, or 12 
miles. This is a small but neat walled town. Over the back or 
cliff of Talla, the hills run N. by W., whereas before they had 
formed a semicircle, with Kuru and Talla as the two ndient 
points. Here Mr. Thomson saw a chief and his child who had a 
distaste for sugar. 

On Wedn^ay the 18th, as two of their carriers had run away 
in the night, they were not able to start till 8h. 30m. a.m. Their 
course was due E. In an hour and a quarter they reached Feri- 
kiya, where the bills turn to the N.E. A stream called Kabeli, 
running over a rocky bed of bypersthene, and famous for its 
plentiful supply of fish, was crossed just before they came to 
Nyenziya. Thouph now very narrow, this river is very broad in 
the rains. There is a high hill here with a cliff on the top, called 
Wonki-fang^. On reaching its summit, at llh. 45m. a.m., they 
entered Tamiso and quitted Talla. After being detained by a 
long palaver, they started again at 6b. 45m. p.m., and reached 
Tamaniya precisely at 8 o'clock. 

On the following day, having started at 8h. 15m. a.m., with a 
N.N.E. course, they reached Karmoya at Ih. 10m. p.m., having 
travelled 4h. 3()m, over a long arid and now burnt hill, covered 
with savanna oak and hypersthene rocks. Having travelled again 
from 8^ P.M. till 3 a.m., and crossed the Male, a small stream, 
they had a meal, and slept in the open field till day-light. 

At about 6 J A.M. on Friday, they reached Ye-munde,* a 

♦ Y^ming-d^, Water-drinking^mouth, in Sd«6, marked without this name in Watt 
and Winterbottom's map. See Winterbottoin'i Sierra Leone. 
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irateriag-place ootecl lor the seizure of Fiilas and §usus, and at 
present the boundary of Futa,* At 10 a.m. they passed the 
Kbesse, a stream still running. They soon afterwards reached 
Fula Moduya^ and were well received by ihe old kin^ of Tamiso, 
Fiila Modu» who had been very kind to Mr. Thomson's little boy, 
whom he had sent, on the 3rd of that month, to inquire why car- 
riers had not been sent for the removal of bis ba^jEcage. 

After a slight attack of ague on Saturday the 2 1st of May, from 
sleeping in a damp bed, Mr. Thomson was sufTiciently recovered 
on the following Monday to leave Fula Moduya at 9 a.m,, and at 
lOh. 10m. crossed the Lolo, there 70 yards wide. This is the 
boundary between Tamiso and Fiita Proper. At 5h. 5m. p.m, 
they reached Dyambdaya, having; travelled nearly fi hours — a very 
long journey, considering the wretched condition of the people, 
who had been for a considerable time starving, and were without 
a shoe to their feet. Here, ihuugh now in the lerritiirics of the 
Imdm o{ Fiita Jalloj ihey had the greatest difficulty in procuring 
carriers ; and, when obtained, nothing but constant vigilance could 
prevent their desertion. The approach to the Lolo was very 
fatiguing, over a pleasantly wotjded but rocky tract, leading to 
the steep descent lo the river, then reduced to a few shallow 
rivulets. Its rocky bed consists of hypersthene, in some places 
well polished ; an(l its depth in the rainy season, to judge from 
the marks on its banks^ cannot be less than 16 feet. The only 
passage across it is by a nyankatjl, or flying bridge, about 20 
miles higher up. It rises near Ya-guba-fuga, a large town, one 
day's journoy S.W, of Teliko, and joins the Katta, a few miles 
below^ Sammaya, the capital of Tambakka, KbokLoro Suri*s usual 
place of residence. The view from the heights above the river is 
very cheering* A large slojie of well -cultivated ground, from the 
river*s edge to the brow of the bill, stretches for a great distance 
from N.VV. to S»E., and is closed by the w^ockI -crowned cliffs on 
the opposite side of the river. The Fiila side is one unbroken 
tract of welt-cuUivated laud, studded here and there with small 
white circles, containing half a dozen beehive- 1 ike houses, thatched 
down to the ground, with only a small opening in front, ni)t larger, 
in proportion, than the door of a beehive. These ham I els are 
the marragas or slave- ti>wns of the chiefs, inhabited by their agri- 
cultural labourers. Those in which their bead men tlwell are 
called ** war re's ;'* by the Siisiis, ** gorre." They looked, as seen 
at a distance, neat, dean, and well fenced. The Tamiso side of 
the river, though picturesque, is quite uncultivated, and calls forth 
none of those pleasing ideas of plenty and comfort which are 
awakened by the neat rice-grounds of the Fulas on the opposite 

* hi tlie nme of Wiitt, TAmiio did not belong to Puta. 
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bank. The woods, here well tapplied with water, contain modi 
large timber: they are peopled by crowds of the dog-faced 
monkeys, called "dambu** m the colony; and the tratellers 
were tmd they might be thankful that none of the stragglers were 
attacked by them. From the summit of the ascent, ^ Tamiso 
hills, gradually fading into blue mist, gave the idea of a vast 
rampart with huge projecting bastions ; and where they rose from 
the brow of a woody lull, crowned as they were with lofty trees* 
they had the appearance of a richly crested helmet. These hills 
all consist of hypersthenic granite, with a crust of ferruginous 
freestone, the dust of which, mixed with vq;etable mould, forms 
the soil of the plains and valleys. 

The country onwards was undulating with scattered wood and 
pasture, the latter now reduced to a few naked blades of grass, 
the whole having been completely devoured by the locusts. Many 
of the chiefs had lost one-fourth of their cattle ; but the lower 
regions of Timiso and Tambakka had not suffered in anything 
like the same Aegtee, The rice-crops had also entirely failed 
for four yean successively. On their way to Dyambiluyah the 
travellers came to a Warre, or henlsman*s town, which had all the 
appearance of a gipsy camp — the houses miserable huts; their 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, in a wretched condition ; 
the latter naked, the former covered with dirt and tatters. The 
platted locks and strings of large amber or agate beads which 
adorn the women's heads show they are not indifferent to dress, 
though careless about its condition : but in figure, address, and 
features they differed from and were much superior to any other 
natives Mr. Thomson had seen in Africa. Their complexion was 
a light olive, and many had well-formed and even delicate fea- 
tures. The men were usually lean and long-shanked, with hand>- 
some faces, and a profusion of long, shining, plaited, sUky 
locks hanging down upon their shoulders. Their ample breeches 
were all in rags, and seemed never to have been washed. A 
sleeveless shirt of pale blue or white cloth, manufactured by the 
Susus, or people of Tdmiso, just reaching to the knee, the ample 
breeches already mentioned, a small white cotton skull-cap, and 
a pair of sandals, complete the dress of the men. The women 
had smaller cloths* or wrappers than elsewhere. 

A patriarch, who was very desirous of seeing a white child, was 
here visited by Mr. Thomson and his son. His name was Morri 
Seidi Sollo. He had a dark olive complexion, a long face and a 
long aquiline nose, a high forehead expanding above, a well-formed 
and expressive mouth. He wore a large full-sleeved robe, and 



* Panhot, in Portugueie, couverted into ftan^ ; pogmt W ^^ French ; and pang* 
by tht English wttlen oo tho ooaiti^-F. S. 
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a regular turban twisted round a red skull-cap* His white beard 

was neatly trimmed, and his whole appearance was truly vene- 
rable. He said he was a young man at the time of the invasion 
of Futa by Konta Brabima, in 1760,T and therefore could not be 
now far shorl of one hundred years old. He had many sons about 
him, all» like himself, grey-headed . He felt witb his hands the 
hair, face, neckj and bands of Mr, Thomson's son, and was much 
)> I eased at havin^j seen, what he never expected to see, a white 
child. A larf^e calabash full of new milk afforded many delicious 
draughts to Mr, Thomson and his son ; for the natives do nut like 
new milk, but prefer it when acid, and put salt into new mdk 
whenever tbey have occasion to drink it» They put butler into 
the s*}ur milk and whip it up like cream, which is ca-lled *' kos- 
san^^/* but fresh milk is named " liirada.*' 

When nearer to Jambilii or Dyambiliiya^ the end of this day's 
journey, they began to meet Fiila^, with ibeir bits made of bark, 
and armed with bows and arrows, who stopped lo look at them ; 
and, among others, a hunter, with ample blue breeches, a very 
short sleeveless tunic or jacket, and a large saucer-shaped hat with 
a small conical crown on his head. He bad just killed a wild 
pig, which, as a Muselman, he did not choose Uj touch, but wa« 
very glad lo sell to the caravan for two heads of tobacco* It 
turned out to be much smaller than they expected, measuring 
only 3 feet 2 inches from the smmt to the tail, and being entirely 
bare of bair^ except a scanty black mane and a few bristles for a 
tail. The position of its eyes also, nearly at right angles \vith its 
forehead ^ made Mr, Thomson consider it as peculiar, and he 
therefore made a sketch of its head. When slaughtered, its flesh 
proved very palatable. The Fiilas, it appears, feed their horses 
with the flesh of wild boars in the cold season from Oct4>ber to 
February ; they do not give the meat raw, but fried. VVhcn cowi 
or sheep die, their carcasses are also reserved for the horses and 
the slaves, who, however, are not indulged witb any part of the 
mutt<m. 

After travelling for some miles through the open forest de- 
scribed above, and consisting of grass, oaks, and locust-trees, they 
came into a more open and elevated tract, well stocked with fine 
cows, whose pale brown and sleek sides gave promise of abundant 
supplies of milk. I'he bulls were large and fat, in consequence, 
as was said, of their being supplied once a quarter with salt. Two 
eagles were here observed, cimsiderably larger tlian the yiba or vul- 
ture, but much less than the golden eagle of the Scotch mountains. 
Their colour was a deep brown, and their legs were yellow or 
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• La'itig^'* * Trav«li in Wwtern Africa,* p. 407, Mr, Tliomscwj, quoliii^ no d\ 
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jeora of age. — F. S. 
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iawii-ooloorad : thej appear to be aboot 2 feet long from the beak 
to tbe romp. Mount Safer^, a large flat*headed hyp^rtthenie or 
granitic mountain, was toon afterwards in nght; it is part of aa 
extensive chain which mns from N. to S.*, through the province 
of K^bn. 

At 5 minutes past 5 p.m ^ they reached Jambilu> or, as the 
Mandmgos call it, Dyambiluya, pleasandy situated on one aide of 
the base of a long, low, well- wooded hill. 

The edge of &e thatch here almost touches the ground, a part 
only, about 3 feet high, being out away on one side to affiird an 
entrance. The travellers were first ushered into the mosque, of 
which the floor and walls were formed of light-brown day, very 
neatly moulded and ornamented, and so nicely finished that the 
angles were as sharp^ and the surface as finely polished, as if they 
had been constructed of hard stone. The height uAder the centre 
of the conical roof was not less than 30 feet. Furrows on the 
floor, running from N, toS., 3 feet apart, marked the places where 
the sheep-slons, used as carpets, were to be laid at prayer-time. 
The walls had been washed over with an exceedingly light grey 
day, whidi made the building much less gloomy than their hoosea 
usually are, though it received no light except through the three 
doors. The low projecting eaves were designed to protect the 
gallery round the building from the wind and rain, nags, filth, 
and finery abound as much here as in the humbler worr^, and 
mesent a striking contrast to the neat and tidy appearance of the 
Temn& and Susus, who are looked down upon as an inferior race 
by the dirty PuUas,* as they here call tnemselves. Here, as 
usual, Mr. Thomson, though the king's guest, found nothing 
ready for his reception. However, in less than two hours* time, he 
received a large supply of rice and kossang, which tasted exactly 
like whipped cream, and is the chief food of the Fulas, and 
plenty of new milk. Instead, however, of being able to proceed 
the next day, as he expected, toTeliko, he found a great difficulty 
in procuring carriers; the Imam, he was told, was obliged to beg 
for them of his chiefs as a favour. In the night two heavy tor- 
nadoes nearly deluged the house which Mr. Thomson and his son 
occupied, so ill was it thatched. 

This town, like Fula Moduya, had lately been burnt down, and 
its inhabitants were now, for the most part, at their marragas, or 
fiums, so that their houses had not yet been well repaired, and 
the place seemed almost deserted. Their house-doors, made, 
with great waste of time and labour, from the huge projecrting 

* Or Fullai, ai tbe iMrntd MuidiDgo Ab6 el B«kr Siddik named them. As tbe 
IcttarP ia unknown to tbe Arabs, it ii probable tbat tbe'ictambUiioe of Fula, fil&ni, 
mod ISiUtab to tbe Arabic words ful&n and fulinf is accidental. Tbe original term 
•eema to be Pulla, or PuUo : wbence tbe Prencb Poule, PhJo, &c.«— F. S. 
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roots of the bentang, or cotton-tTee,* and their clumsy antique 
lackg an<i keys, were here particularly observetl and delineated by 
Mr, Thomson. Their farms were in a high slMc of cuhivalian: 
the fundi, their staff of life, had just been sown, and not a stone 
or a weed was to be seen in the fields. The surrounding hills are 
low and round-topped, and covered with trees, chiefly locusts^f 
'* perhaps the most picturesque of all trees, with their tortuous 
black boughs and finely expanded, round, tufted heads/* " Nor 
are they less valuable than useful : their sweet, gingerbread -like 
flour mixed with water forms a refreshing gruel ; and, from the 
cotyledons of their seeds, a kind of cheese, called kenda, is made, 
which, when tlissolved in boiling water, and seasoned with a few 
ground-nuts, furnishes a more savoury snnp than is often obtained 
from meat or fish: it is a purely vegetable soup/* The gardens 
are here excellently fenced with strong fig-nul{ hedges, which not 
even oxen can break through, much less sheep and goats. Their 
cattle, which were in tolerable condition, had been for more than 
two months fe<l on leaves and the young twigs of trees, as the 
locusts had devoured all the grass. While at this place Mr, 
Thomson was amused, and at the same time grieved, on hearing 
his interpreter, Sannasu tell one of his people to carry something 
which was lying in the open veranda into tlxe house ; as they must 
remember they were ** no longer among the Kiifirs in Tdmiso or 
Benna, where you might hang up jour clothes on the fence at 
night and be sure to find them there in the morning ; but in Futa, 
where, from the chief to the slave, you must hold every strangejr 
you meet for a thief, and where many even of your frienrls will 
prove such unless well watched/' ** What a constrast,** justly 
adds Mr. Thomson, ** to be drawn by a native of Futa between 
his ow^n countrymen and those nations whom they c*mtemptuously 
term Kafiri people — what a stigma on his fellow-Muselmani 1 '* 
On two different occasions Mr, Thomson, while at this place, re- 
ceived visits late at night from chiefs who came alone, and by 
stealth, to beg him to impart to them, and to no one else, a most 
invaluable secret — a secret w*hich the Trodes told them would 
insure success to the possessor of it in all his undertakings. This 
grand secret, sought with so much mystery, was nothing more 
than " the true name of the mother of Moses/' This Mr. Thorn- 
ion readily wrote down for them ; cautioning them at the same 
time against putting their trust in such follies, or in anything but 
the name of God. 

Here, notwithstanding they were in the Imam's dominions, and 
only a few days* journey from his capital, the same d iff) cu hies in 
obtaining carriers recurred, and it was not till Thursday the 26th 
of May that they could proceed onwards. 
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Dyimbiliija is the frootier town on the S. W. lide of Fdtm, umI 
has a oonttderaUe trade in cattle and butter, which, when melted 
down like lard, will keep good for a year, and forcnlinarypurpotea 
is quite equal to European butter. Their cows gire little, but very 
xichmilk; butter is therefore more profiuble to them than diecae. 
The people are all Herimankf, or pastoral Fulas, and seem to be 
Teiy mdmerent to the education of their children, as the j have no 
schools. When trarelling, they wear, as before obsenred, hate 
made of bark or plaited straw, and carry a bow and arrows, the 
pobts of which are barbed and curved obliquely, which gives 
them a rotatory motion :* they are never fledged. The Fulas are 
decorous and circumspect, courteous and complimentary, full of 
promise, but tardy in the performance of their promises. 

At 5 minutes past 12 the travellers quitted Dyambiluya, and» 
afier halting for a short time in a beautiful valley, like an English 
park, and filled with very tame and docile herds, resembling Ayr^ 
shire cattle in almost every point except their diminutive udders, 
they came, in another beautiful valley, to a hamlet of seven houses, 
surrounded by enclosmres, well fenced with strong hedges of the 
physic-nut (Croton tiglium). The inhabitants, chiefly women, 
were neat and well dressed, and many had large heavy gold ear* 
rings; their complexion was the yellow hue common in F6ta and 
sometimes seen among theTemn^s. In this day's journey they 
Cfossed a small stream, about 18 feet in width, called Jagonke, 
three times. On its banks they found many trees beaiuig in 
Abundance a sort of black plum about as large as a damson ; its 
fruit was slightly acid, strongly astringent, aiid rather bitter ; it 
was soft and pulpy, and very palatable. 

At about 4 P.M. they were stopped and invited to dine with 
Alifa Abu Bekr, father-in-law of Braima Modu (Ibrahim Ma- 
hammud), one of the most renowned warriors among the Fulas. 
He was well dressed, and had a mild, benevolent countenance. 
'' His complexion was of a dark olive, and his features quite 
Caucasian ; crisp hair being the only African mark he bore.'' His 
premises were in very neat order, and the dinner abundant ; to 
which, on their taking leave, a fine goat was added as a parting 
present. 

In about an hour's time after they left this hospitable mansion, 
the long, narrow, and well-cultivated valley through which they 
passed, bounded by richly-wooded hills, here and there backed 
by granitic peaks and precipices, at that time gilded by the rays 
of the declining sun, opened upon Teliko, which they reached 
about 6h. 30m. p.m. They were delighted in the latter part of 
their journey with the son^s of a great variety of birds ; particu- 
larly with the clear, mellow notes of the lakadina (t. e. talk- well), 

* And probably in comequenoe a ftnigbter flight— Ed. 
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a small species of thrush, only half the size of the common one, 
from which tt also diners in having a black breast with white 
spots. There was also a great variety of doves and wood -pigeons, 
many of which are never seen near the sea-cuast. The coolness 
of the evening, the green of the woods* in which not a single irce 
of tropical form was lo be seen, and the singing of the lurtls, car- 
ried Mr. Thomson back in imagination to the wtiody hills and 
green glens of his native land, and almost made him forget that 
he was in Africa. 

Teliko seemed lo be lit lie better than a heap of ruins. Its 
fence of the physic-nut in some places still 12 feet liigh, and 
proportionally thick, is full of gaps, and in many places quite 
gone* All this was owing to the civil war by which Futa 
had been desolated for nearly half a century. Its m«»sque 
is a large and handsome native structure, massive and chastely 
decorated with the usual Arabesque mouldings round the door- 
ways. It has two dfxprs. and on the east the small enclosed space 
is used as a pulpit.* It is constructed of a very hght-coloured 
and wcll*smoothed day, so much so that it might be mistaken for 
Bath-stone. 

The remains of houses and enclosures all round the ]>resent 
town show how much larger it once was. On its eastern side 
there are several beautiful green knolls covered with the richest 
verdure, and here and there clomps of Gardenias, then in full 
bloom, and filling the air with their fragrance. In appearance 
anil odour they closely resemble the Narcissus, Their petals are 
so fleshy and white, that they might be supposed to be made of 
wax. 

lo the course of the night after Mr Thomson's arrival at this 
place, he was disturbed by a heavy tornado, and found, lo his 
great discomfort, that the thatch of his new abode afforded almost 
as little protection as that of his lodging in Dyambihiya, where he 
and bis son had been deluged by such storms twice in the same 
night. t . . 

Though now within. 3 days' journey of the Imam's capital, and 
on the whole hospitably entertained, Mr* Thomson was not able 
to leave Teliko till the afternoon on Thursday the 2nd of June. 
After travelling for an hour and a quarter he prissed the river 
Teliko* and, 10 minutes further on, the Mamn. which divides the 
province of Teliko from Timbo, In less than 'i hours more they 
passed the rock of Kiimi, near which the rountry, previously hilly 
and wooded, is in a beautiful state of cultivation. They reached 
Kiimi, near which a celebrated battle was fought, at half- past 
4 P.M., and at 9 r.M, ihey crossed the Kiimi ^iver, a tributary to 
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tlie Upper Senegal, end at half-peet 10 p.m. readied the Marrika, 
or fann*village of Abn Bakar> tM Imim*t eldest ecm, all in bean- 
lifol Older, ud well fenced. He waa a adiolar of great repat»- 
tioni and had a large oollection of books. His hoMe waa neat 
and dean^ and a moidel for oonntry houses. Here the trsTeUers 
passed the night; on the following dav leaving it, at halitpast 
11 A.if ., they reached DindAja in ladier less than an boor. There 
Ihey paiised the remainder of that daj and half the next, being, 
as Qsualy detained for want of c ar riers. 

•At 3 o'clock in the afternoon of Saturday the 4th of June, 
Ihey crossed the Ba-Fing, or Upper Senegal, 20 yards wide and 
more than 3 feet deep, even when the dry season was so much 
advanced. It is there navigable by small steam-boats. They 
crossed by a native wooden bridge 20 feet long and about 3broad, 
without any rail or support. The source df this great river is 
4mly half a da/s journey to the E. in a large spring not 7 miles 
firom its junction with the Wankako, which they crossed at 7 p.m. 
It receives fnany small streams from the neighbouring hilLi, and 
soon attains a considerable size. At a quarter-past 8 p.m. they 
at length reached Darah, the Imam's residence, where houses had 
been prepared for them. That village is only 4 or 5 miles from 
Timbo, the capital of Futa HWo. 

Mr. Thomson had noW| therefore, completed one great object 
of the mission on which he was sent, and, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, the only part which he was destined to finish. When we 
contemplate the difficulties which he surmounted, the privations 
which be endured, and the example of unwearied perseverance 
and conciliatory expostulation by which he baffled the prejudices 
as well as arts of the native chiefs, we have the more reason to 
admire his prudence as well as firmness, and to lament the irre- 
parable loss sustained by the colony in his premature removal 
from his benevolent labours. 



III. — Further Explanations in reference to the Geography of 
ITyam. Addressed by W. D. Coolbv, Esq., to the Se- 
cretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Sir, — As the ' Annaes Maritimos' for 1845, which contain the 
sequel of Lacerda*s journal, have just reached me, and 1 presume 
that you feel interested in whatever tends to substantiate the spe- 
culations which have appeared in the Society's Journal, I hasten 
to send you a brief account of that traveller's observations and re- 
marks, as far as they bear on my investigations into the geography 
ofN'yassi. 

It appears that LAcerda's observations placed Quilimane at the 
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moulb of the Cuama« some miles to the W. of the position whirb 
it holds in Captaio Owen's charts. Sena too stood, according to 
the formerj 41 miles Irom the posilion assig^ned to it by Lieutenant 
Browne. An island in the river* two-ihirds of the way up from 
Sena to Tele, was found by Lacerda lo be in lal. 16° 30' 58" S, 
Respecting the posilion of Tete he is quite silent; but Mashinga, 
3 days* journey N. from that lown^ — or perhaps 40 miles, the 
day't journey varjing from 10 to 16 miles, within the bounces of 
the Portuguese settlements in Africa — he places in lat 15^ 19' 15" 
S. In the course of bis march up the country he determined by 
observation the positions of two places nearly 200 miles apart, 
vi2.p Mazavamba, 2 davs' march S. of the Aruangoa, in long* 
32^* \W 11" E.. lat 12^ 33' S.; and Moiro Achinto, in long. 
30 l'4r' E., Int. 10^ 20^ 35' S. Advancing from the latter 
place he arrived, after a forced march of 7 days, at Lucenda. the 
Cazembe's capital ; which town will therefore stand — if we sup- 
pose the route continued in a straight line, and allow 10 miles 
a-day for the forced march, the average rate in the level country 
being under 9™nearly in long. 29" 15' E., kt, 9' 30' S. 

Thus it appears that in my delineation of the r^mte from IVte 
to the capital of the Cazembe I have fallen short of the truth by 
about 1 50 miles. This abridgment of the real distance is attri- 
butable chiefly to the following causes*. — 

In the first place, il is distinctly stated by Major Monteiro, 
who conducted the expedition to the CajEcmbe's country in 1831, 
that his course throughout was to the N.E. Now, though I was 
fully convinced that the CaKembe's dominions lay towards the 
N.W., and not N.E., from Tete, yet I felt that 1 would not be 
justified in rejecting wholly the testimony of one who had actually 
travelled the route in question. I was, therefore, under the 
necessity of supposing that the earlier part of the route inclined 
to the N.E., and that the whole had a circuitousness which is 
faintly indicated rather than fully represented in my map. Hence 
it is that two-thirds of the whole deficiency in direct distance lie 
between Tete and the Aruangoa, within which limits I felt myself 
bound to admit a north* eastward bending of the route. 

Secondly, it was my intentir>n to indicate direction as plainly as 
possible, without pretending, in the absence of adequate data* to 
fix positions accurately. But by abstaining from extending to- 
wards any quarter, arbitrarily and merely for the sake of verisimi- 
litude, an imperfectly described route, I necessarily brought it 
nearer to a straight line than I should have done bad I aimed at 
more than the establishment on solid grounds of certain general 
conclusions. 

But though I have missed the cxaet pointM, you will, I trust, see 
suflicient prcKjf of the general soundness of my reasoning in the 
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fact that I have hit on the exact line : for^ the difference of longi- 
tude between Lacerda'f route and that marked by me, is no more 
than what exists between us at the starting point ; and if I had 
taken the coast-line in my map from LAcerda*s data, and not from 
the English charts, that difference would have vanished, and my 
delineation of the route, so far as it goes, would have coincided 
completely with his. Besides, when it is considered that the 
longitudes obtained by Lacerda for Mazavamba and Moiro 
Achinto depend each on a single observation of the immersion of 
one of Jupiter*8 satellites, and that he, suffering from fever, cannot 
be supposed to have been during his journey in a condition to 
attend to the rate of his chronometer, it will be easily admitted 
that the difference between us in longitude lies completely within 
the limits of errors. 

Now, in hitting correctly on the line of the route from the 
Aruangoa to Lucenda, I succeeded in what was most essential to 
my purpose. For my especial object was to prove the existence 
of the lake called N*yassi, and to fix approximately its position; 
and I supposed that the route in question went parallel to its 
shores, and at a distance from them of about 50 miles, presump- 
tions which are much strengthened by the information now before 
us. But before I insist on this pointy let us glance rapidly over 
the chief results of Lacerda's journey. 

On leaving the district of Dive, in the kingdom of Unde, which 
adjoins the Portuguese possessions, he entered the territories of 
Mocanda, watered by the rivers Ruy, Bue^ and Uzereze, which 
run^ not westwards, into the Aruangoa, as I had imagined, but 
eastwards into the Shiri, and which may be supposed indeed, with 
much reason, to be the chief sources of the latter river. The 
nation of the Mutumbuca extends from Mocanda to the Aruangoa. 
This river was found not to be navigable at the season (the end 
of August) when Lacerda crossed it. On its northern bank, and 
close to the water, were large trees, the first seen on the journey. 
The tracks of elephants also now grew frequent. At a little dis- 
tance beyond the Aruangoa begins the naked and rocky country 
of the Moviza, which extends to the New Zambezi ; where, says 
Lacerda, ** terminates the famished land of this frizzled and peri- 
wigged people.'* The principal chain of hills in this tract extends 
from the lake south-westwards, and is called Muching^e. At the 
New Zambezi commence extensive plains, frequently intersected 
by lagoons and marshes, and comparatively well peopled. The 
town of Chipaco, three days N. of the Zambezi^ appeared to 
Lacerda to be of great size. Between Moiro Achinto and 
Lucenda is a wild and desert tract of rugged table-land, with in- 
termingled fens and woods, in which the height of the trees re- 
minded Lacerda of the forests of Brazil. In the middle of this 
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tract, or about 4 days from Lucenda. he was tokl by a Caffer tbat 
**oii the left was the great lagoon, wbich be (ibe Caffer) and Pe- 
reira bad crosseil on tbe previous joumej'* — ''perhaps/' adds 
Lacerda, ** a continuation of ibat near which I baited at night ; 
they say that they take in it much and large fish/' The wiK>ds 
here were without game, and the v-illfiges in the vicinity were de- 
serted on account of tbe lions. On the 2nd of October Lacerda 
was dissuaded by the Cazembe*5 messengers from approaching 
close to tbe town. On the following dav be was requested to 
^isit the tomb of tbat chieftain's father* Here his journal termi- 
nates. On the I8tb be expired, worn out by the fever which bad 
been so long consuming bim. 

In the dispatch written by Lacerda just before be started on bis 
journey, and wbich contains the information collected from Pereira 
and the Moviza respecting the interior, be states that *^ tbe (New) 
Zambezi flows towards tbe right hand with respect to one going 
from Tete to the Cazembe/* Agaiuj when speaking of tbe lagoon 
above alluded to, which it took Pereira a whole day to cross, he 
tells us that *' its waters pass off by two channels, one communi- 
c-ating with the Zambezi, the other with the river Murusuia, on 
the hanks of which dwells the Cnzembe," He then goes on to 
relate, on the autliority of the Moviza who trade with tbe Miyao, 
" that the Murusura, which is 3 days' voyage in w^idtb* passes 
behind tbe hills of M or embala, and is tbe same with the Shiri/ 
But ivben he arrived at tbe New Zambezi, he found it flowing 
towards his left band ; and on inquiring as to its course, lie was 
told by tbe natives thai '' it runs into the river wbich flow^s nearest 
to the Cazembe's town/' that is to say, into tbe Luapula. Lacerda 
here makes some bitter comments on the stupidity of Pereira ; 
but* in truth, the creole*s statement, if we supj^ise it meant to de- 
scribe the ultimate course uf the river, is periectly correct, and 
moreover, it is freed by this mode of interpretation from a difb* 
culty of no little weight; for the expressiont '* tbe Murusura, on 
the itmJis of which dwells the Cazenibe,'' though appbcabJe to tbe 
Luapula, is only calculated to confound us if applied to N yassi. 
When Lacerda says that **tbe Zambezi joins the Murusura a 
b:>ng way below the Cazembe's town," we must bear in mind that 
be totally misconceived the omrse of the Zambezi, which, in fact, 
joins the Luapula» not below, but dbave that town, or else we must 
suppose tbat be meant to speak of the junction of tbe Luapula 
with N*yassi. As to tbe great lagoon crossed by Pereira, and 
the situation of which was pointed out to Lacerda, it is evident 
that it lies between the Zambezi and the Luapula, not far from 
their junction. It is probably the Carucuigi of Pedro, and tbe 
suspected continuation of it, near which Lacerda baltedt is tbe 
Luena or Ruena. Perhaps too the channel or drain, which con* 
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neots it with ihm Liiapiila« may be no other than the Moovm, the 
imr or manh whiia cxyrera Lacenda oa the S. The pieieDt 
■te of the Casembe a town was chosen* we are told* for its 
■trengthy and it is manifest thai the advantage of the position con- 
sists wholly in its being protected on all sides by deep rivers* 
marshes* or lagoons. The tract through which the New Zambesi 
flows appears to have been wholly under water at a recent period* 
geologically nieaking* and -perhaps it is one of several parallel 
depranons, the lowart and easternmost of which alone* receiving 
the waters of the others* still retains its original character of a lake. 
It is remarkable that Lacerda* when on the banks of the New 
Zambesi, and desirous of learning something of its course* did 
not apply for this purpose to the Movisa. *' I sent to«day**' he 
writes* *' to make inquiries of the Mussucuma* (these people are 
mingled in small number with the Movisa on this sukr of the 
Zambesi* some of the nation are subject to the Caxembe, othem 
are independent*) as to the course of the Zambesi, and they all 
agree in saying that it runs intojthe river which flows nearest to 
the town of the Caaembe.** At Mdro Achinto he wrote the fol- 
lowing passage :— '' The Caffers tell me that to the N.* between 
the Mussucuma* who reach to the banks of the Shin or Nbanja, 
and the Movisa* are the Uemba* who* as well as the Mussucuma* 
are deadly enemies of the Cazembe's nation." It is obvious that 
the Nhanja here spoken of is N*yassa or N'yassi** hypothetically 
identified by Lacerda with the Shin. The Mussucuma occupy 
its shores towards the mouth of the Luapula* yet they are not so 
remote but that they seemed to Lacerda to be most likely to be 
well informed respecting the course of the Zambezi* which flows 
on the W. of the Cazembe*8 territory. On the other hand* when 
we consider the magnitude of this river (it was 50 yards wide and 
1 deep in the dry season) where Lacerda crossed it* and that its 
sources were on his right* we must conclude that in this latitude 
the shores of the lake must have been at least 40 or 50 miles dis- 
tant. Thus we have additional grounds for supposing that the 
general direction of the lake is parallel to the ordinary route from 
the New Zambezi to Lucenda. And since I have measured the 
routes on the eastern side of the lake* and which lead directly to 
it* by the same standard, which* when applied to the routes on its 
western side* running parallel to its shores, is found to fall short 
of the truth* it is highly improbable that the lake can be situate 
further to the E. than 1 have placed it. Its position* therefore, 
. must be considered as approximately determined. 

* Naiib said lodiiEBreDtly, N'yasn, or N'yani. The nk of the Ptetuguew U equiralent 
to llie liquid If of the Spanish, for which 1 me ii*jr. Nhauja for N'yawa exnibitf the 
msBut analogy •• tb« Lmnienge, Hianbeoge, and Luomuie of Pedro^ for the Ruaaeie, 
Zsmbcii, and I reuse of Lanerda. 
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We are infortned by the Conde de Sd da Bandeira that Captain 
Gamilto, wbo was second in connnand in the expedition of 1831, 
says ** that geographers erroneously give the name of Lake Maravi 
to the river, which is properly called Nhanja Grande^ and which 
(lows into the sea not far from Zanzibar*' (Annae» Marilimos, 
1844, p. 211). In this sentence we find the hypothetical con- 
nexion between the lake and the river Shiri, impliedly yet com- 
pletely neiratived by one who, going north-eastwards from Tete 
through the country of the Muzimba and Muchiva, had an oppor- 
t unity of becoming acquainted with all the atHuents of the Shiri, 
and who must have pa^ed near the southern extremity of the 
lake. In the " Nhanja grmide, erroneously called Lake Maravi/* 
it is easy to recognise the Great Sea or N'yassa of the Miydo ; 
and as to its entering the sea near Zanzibar, that statement is eW- 
denlly but an echo of the opinion prevalent on its eastern side, 
and which I have already discussed, that the Lufigi issues 
from il. 

If from Mazavamba, the position of w^hich was determined by 
Lacerda, we retrace his route agreeably to the indications which 
he has given of his course, we shall find Tete to stand in relation 
to Sena exactly as I have placed it. 

It desen^es to be mentioned, that Lacerda has left us some ob- 
servations of the magnetic declination, or, as it is commonly called, 
variation, from which may be deduced the following interesting 
conclusion, namely, that in his time (1798-9) the lines of equal 
declination in the Rios de Sena lay in the same direction (S.E, — 
N*W.) and at the same distance asunder (about 90^) as at present, 
while the absolute amount of eastern declination has diminished 
about 2**. 

I tryst that what is above stated will suffice to dissipate all 
doubts as to the existence of the great lake called N yassi, and to 
prove the reasonableness of my inferences respecting its position* 
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IV.— * Note of a Jouniey from Cape Coast to IVhyddahf on the 
West Coast (f Africa, Being a letter addressed to the Libra- 
rian of the Rjyal Geographical Society^ dated 19th April^ 1845* 
By Mr. John Duncan. 

I AVAIL myself of the opportunity of sending you a few hurried 
lines detailing my late adventures, and my expectations for the 
future* 

When I last addressed you 1 had made up my mind to proceed 
to the river Volta as soon as any man-of-war bound to leeward 
should visit Cape Coast, The Penelope war* steamer was daily 
expected ; and her commander,* Captain Jones^ when last at Cape 
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Coast, kindly tendered his services to me to take me to any part 
of the coast I felt inclined to visit ; but owing, it is supposed, to 
her having capiared a good many slavers, her return was delayed 
for four months. In the meantime an opportunity offered for a 
passage in the Medora (a vessel belonging to Mr. Hutton)^ by 
which I profited, and was thus enabled to visit all the settlements 
on the coast between Cape Coast and Whyddah, full details 
of which I have entered in my journal, which I shall forward by 
the first opportunity. At present I will give you only an outline. 
On the 30th of January I left Cape Coast, and on the 1st of 
February we anchored in the roads off Winnebah, a town on the 
coast between Annamaboe and Accra. This town has some trade 
in palm-oil and ivory, and is an excellent place for fish — the shark, 
which is here very numerous, being used as commonly as the more 
delicate fish. On landing I proceeded to the mission • house, where 
I fortunately met Mr. Chipman, missionary from Ashantee, and 
Mr. Brooking, from Annamaboe^ who were returning from a visit 
to Accra. Mr. Hutton and myself were just in time for break- 
fast, — the missionaries thus always receiving me with every mark 
of kindness. I remained at Winnebah until the 5th, and had an 
excellent opportunity of penetrating some distance into the interior, 
and examining the soil and vegetation. It is a beautiful country, 
and for 10 miles northward resembles a gentleman*s park in Eng- 
land ; it is richly studded at intervals with clumps of trees and 
aromatic shrubs, mixed with a beautiful scented jessamine. This 
plain is bounded by a chain of mountains, commencing with the 
DeviPs Hill to the westward, and forming a crescent to the N. 
and E. I shall send you a full description of the town, trade, 
and produce in my journal. 

On the 5th of February sailed for Accra, where on the follow- 
ing morning we arrived, and were kindly received by the mer- 
chants, each offering me accommodation. I accepted the invita- 
tion of Mr. Gedge, an English merchant. During my stay I 
visited some of my old friends with whom I became acquainted on 
my visit with the Niger Expedition. 

At Accra we remained six days, where I made many general 
observations, which I have carefully noted. I had also an oppor- 
tunity of visiting Danish Accra. The Danish governor, whose 
acquaintance I made at Cape Coast, received us with a hearty 
welcome. Part of the town was in ruins, having been destroyed 
by order of the governor to punish the natives for their treachery, 
to which they are very much addicted all along the coast. 

February 11th we sailed from Accra for Ahguay; on the 
12th we were boarded by the Cygnet brig-of-war, and on the 
following day by the Star, both stationed on this coast ; and on 
the 14th we anchored off Ahguay. Having landed, I accompa- 
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nied Mr. Hulton to his new factory. At this place there arc a 
g^reat many Spanish and Portuguese slave-dealers, as well as part« 
of the crews of slavers, who have been put on shore here, and 
amongst whom are most of ibe crew of ihe far-famed Malveira, 
long known as one of ihe most lucky slavers ever trading on this 
coast. She was lately run on shore by the Cygnet, and com- 
pletely destroyed. She had no slaves on board at the time ; there 
were 400 ready for shipment ; she had made several successful 
trips with the same number. It iS the boast of her former captain 
that when hard- run by a man-of-war he has killed his whole cargo 
of slaves during the night, and thrown them overboard, as well a^ 
all other things belonging to the slave-trade, to prevent a capture, 
A large ship of great tonnage and sailing qualities, in order to 
compete with H.M, cruisers, is now building here. 

The cabbareer and chief captains, with their Fetish men and 
women in the most disg^u sling costumes, turned out to pay their 
respects to us. They formed a most extraordinary group, firing 
muskets and uttering the most hideous yells, accompanied with 
clumsy dances. After being annoyed for about three hours w^ith 
this grand reception we were permitted to rest without any further 
molestation, with the exception of some few reconnoitring our lug- 
gage to see what they could steal. 

On the following morning w^e were assailed by a whole host of 
the chief captains* begging payment for the civilities of the pre- 
vious day, asking for rum » and declaring their devoted friendship ; 
but, from ray experience, 1 am well aware that an African's real 
friendship extends very little beyond himself. I am afraid that 
many errors have arisen in the estimation of the African character, 
from casual visitors to them being well stocked with everything 
necessary in the shape of dashes or presents to distribute among 
them : while the presents last they feign the most devoted attach- 
ment, But circumstanced as I am, with only sufficient to pay my 
way, I have an excellent opportunity of estimating the true cha- 
racter of the African, on this coast at least. After a stay of two 
days at Abguay, we sailed up the lagoon, which runs from W. to 
E., to Popoe, a distance of 8 miles from Ahguay, At Popoe we 
visited Mr. Lawson, a native of Accra; he is an old man with a 
number of young wives. He and two sons represent themseh*es 
as general merchanlSj and hoist the British flag, while they are 
themselves the greatest slave-dealers on the whole coast; they 
actually kidnappeil my own servant, who had ron away from me 
when 1 detected him thieving. Lawson is remarkably kind, or at 
least pretends to be so, to all Englishmen^ and gives H.M/s 
cruisers information when the Spaniards or Portuguese are ship- 
ping slaves : at other times he gives fake information to get ihe ' 
men of -war out of the way when he himself ships slaves. 
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After visiting the principal slave-dealers, and inspecting ihe 
town, and the soil and produce of ihe nei^hbourhotid, I returned 
to Lawson's, where I remained all niglit» and where I wasannojed 
hy the same sham civilities as at Ahguay, to which place we re- 
turned on the following day. 

At both Popoe and Ahguay a considerable quantity of cotton 
is cultivated and manufaclared into cloth. Indigo is also culti- 
vated ; and lime of an excellent quality is manufactured from the 
oyster-shelL A considerable quantity of salt is made, both by 
drying in pots and by evaporation by the heat of the sun, which 
ranges at this season from 78^ to 90° Fahr. [On the 14th instant 
(April) at 5 P.M, the thermometer fell suddenly during a tornado 
from 90** to 7i*> the most sudden and the greatest change I have 
yet seen in so short a time on the African coast ; the tliermometer 
also fell during a tornado on the 19th of April from 84 to 76° 
Fahr, between 7 and 8 o'clock in the morning ] 

On the 18th of February we started again from Ahguay, by 
the lagoon which runs just behind that town and Popoe, about 
half a mile from the sea, to proceed to Whyddah. We commenced 
our journey at 8 p.m. The lagoon or lake is beautiful, and is in 
some places very picturesque ; its banks are at intervals covered 
with trees of various kinds, amongst which are numerous cabbage- 
palms, mangrove, and a species of beautiful laurel ; at other places 
it is not wooded, but has plantations of txitlon, indigo, yams, 
Indian corn, he. The lake aliounds with fish and waterfowl, 
and there are great numbers of alligators. 

Canoes are propelled by long poles, with four men to one large 
canoe; the river varies from 3^ to 10 feet in depth. Myself, 
with luggage, and boy as servant, occupied one canoe; and Mr, 
Hutton^ and Mr. Hanson his agent, another. My canoe, being 
lighter than the other, moved considerably faster than it, and I 
arrivetl at the toll-bar across the lake some time in advance. This 
place is named Little Popoe, and is the usual resting-place for 
rtie canoe-men passing up and down the lagoon with goods, on 
which a toll is imposed. 

While waiting here for Mr, Hutton*s coming up, a very large 
canoe arrived from Whyddah, in w bich were several Spanish slave- 
merchants^ accompanied by a number of young slaves, apparently 
between 12 and 15 years of age; the canoe stopped some time, 
the Spaniards kindly presenting to me the contents of their can- 
teen, which was well stocked. 1 accepted a cigar, when they 
bade me good night, and proceeded. Mr* Hutton's canoe having 
arrived, we remained half an hour, and again started, — the moon 
still bright, and the river beanlifuL At daylight we found a 
change in the appearance of the banks, which were now closely 
wooded with small mangroves, the roots and some of the trunks 
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being cx>vered with oysters. I have often heard of oysters growing 
upon trees, but here they were in reality j the bed of the river was 
also €ov ered for several miles with oysters, some very large, althongh 
the flavour is not so good as in Englaiid. At 10 o'clock a.h* we 
arrived at the ferry across the la^rofin, where the road leads to the 
town of Whyddah, 3 miles distant from the ferry. The first object 
seen» dose to the ferry, is the gibbet of three natives, who mur- 
dered a while man on the lake, and robbed him of 5000 dollars. 

Having landed at this place, we proceeded lo the town of 
Whyddah, carried in hammt^cks through the swamps. In three- 
quarters of an hour we arrived at the old English fori, partially 
repaired and occupied by Mr. Hutl<jn as a palm-oil factory and 
store. On the following day we were visited by all the principal 
Portuguese and Spanish slave -dealers : a great contrast to the 
native African — the latter using every endeavour to rob you, and 
the former to show their hospitably and kindness; for, altbough 
slave -dealers, tbe Spanish and Pi»rtuguese are the most kind and 
liberal people I have ever met with. As an instance 1 will men- 
tion that Mr. De Sauza, one of the greatest slave-dealers on the 
whole coast of Africa, has bebaved in the kindest manner U* me, 
and hxis proflered his best services for my introduction to the King 
of Dahomey, 1 ha\e already received a message from the King 
of Dahomey, expressing his willingness to allow me to pass through 
his kingdom to the Kf>ng Mounlains : this concession is entirely 
through the influence of Mr. De Sauza, 

1 have been remaining here for some time^, awaiting the king's 
return from the war, as it is called, although in reality it is 
nothing more than a slave-hunt ; those captured are called pri- 
soners, and all who are saleable are sent to the slave-market and 
sold to the best bidder ; while thi^se who are ioo old, or delbrmed. 
are detained for sacrifice at tbe great annual custom, at which I 
expect to be present, as Mr. De Sauza will very shortly go up to 
tbe capital with all his retinue. Mr. De Sauza has as much, if 
not more, influence than the king himself, therefore I shall bav^ 
an opportunity of gettmg ten times more information than I olber- 
wise should ; this opportunity is too good to let slip. 

I have been making myself some comfortable atid suitable 
shoes for tbe climate, my boots being much toti hot for the 
CQUntry. I have also been fortunate enough to get a horse, upon 
the condition that 1 break him in and teach the blacksmith bow 
to shoe him ; the poor animal was nearly starved, but is now 
quite strong, and handy as a troop-horse ; he is loo small for my 
weight, but 1 expect that, by walking half the journey, I shall 
manage pretty well. Unfortunately, you cannot trust a native to 
feed your horse, as he has no affection for tbe horse, or any other 
dumb animal. 

l2 
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This a verj splendid country for agricultural purposes; for 
manv miles behiml the town the country is very level, the soil rich 
red loain^ and not a stone lo be loond, nor any change to the 
deplh of 20 feet. The S4>il will raise anything Ihey plant upon 
it ; but the people are indolent, even the doineslic slaves scarcely 
perform sufficient labour Id keep them in boddy exercise, De 
Sauza*s slaves work only when ihey please ; they are well fed, 
ami are all reckoned as his family: any Eng^lish labourer j>er- 
forms more wt^rk than fifty of them; they are to he seen, all 
over De Sauza's premises, basking in the sun like so many 
snakes. 

The snake which is worshipped here is a species of boa con* 
strictor : snake-houses are built in different parts of the town ft>r 
the reception of these snakes, and are of a round form, about 8 feet 
diameter^ with two doorways but no door ; the roof is coniral, like 
a small corn-rick. The snakes are placed on the top of a wall, 
where they coil themselves up until hung^ry, when they crawl out 
in the night, and are generally picked up in different parts of the 
town ; the natives being subjected to a heavy penalty if they are 
known to pass one without taking it up and carryings it to the 
snake- house; even the carrier of a burthen on his head must 
instantly lay it down and attend upon the snake. In its progress 
back to its house you will often see old persons prostrating them- 
selves and begging to he rubbed over by it.* 

At certain times of the year a large species of vampire-bat 
visits this place» and remain about a month ; they fly in large 
parties^ like rooks, and suckle their young bkeilic monkey- They 
are when full grown from 34 to 36 inches from point to point of 
wing; they are considered to be the largest in the world. It is 
said their bite, which is as sharp as that of a cat, is very dangerous ; 
but, although I have had several biles, 1 have fek no ill effects from 
them. The breast, when dissected, is very much like that of a 
woman; their milk is very ihick^ and their food fruit and insects. 
I have shot and wounded many — they are very difficult to kill, as 
they partake of the canine (feline?). When roosting, they hang 
in clusters close to each other, on a small bough, by their hind 
feet : their eyes are brown, and very full ; they carry a great quan- 
tity of flesh, and are eaten by the natives. 

The laws, manners, and customs of Whyddah, though arbitrary 

* Lord Kftniei, m bu **^ Sketches/" dewribct thete aacred iiiaked of the Wbidans, 
and layi iF is a capiUl crime to kill them. He aiidi, marisovcr, that '' iu tlie yeor 
IflOT they gave orco^iim to a ridictiloiia ].i>erftecul:iaii, A bog, i«as«d by one of them, 
tore it with his ttuka till it dimd. The prieilj carriiMl their corupLaint tu the Iciof , and 
no one nre»uming to ajipear ai cotirifel fbr the hogi, onlen were iaiued for ilaughtentig 
the whoie race. At unce were braiidtahed a thousand cutlasjea, and ttje race would 
have been extirpated liad not the king iaterptJ«ed,. repre«eiilin|^ to the prietts that tlicy 
Dught to re«t tatiAiied with the innocent blood they had tpilt/'— (Ed.) 
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and absurd, are full of interest. My lime will not permit me to 
give you the details at this momenL 

In my last teller I informed you I intended to make an attempt 
to ascend the Volta river, which I have done, but when we 
rearheti the outside of the bar at the mouth of the river it was 
found impracticable to cross it in a canoe ; the natives stating that 
such a thing^ had never been before attempted. I found that the 
only way of getting a canoe into that river was by landing either 
N, or S. of the Vol la, and carrpng the canoe t4> the Volta inside 
the bar. As the prospect of reaching Dahamey was much 
brighter by starting frora Whyddah, 1 seized the opporliinity of 
accompanying Mr. Ilutlon, as I have already detailed to you, 

March bth, — I again travelled, by tagoan, from Whyddah to 
Ahguay, where I arrived this morning, only a few hours too late to 
witness the shipment of 400 slaves, three of whom were drowned 
passing through the surf; the vessel was captured by the Hydra 
steamer the following morning. 

As Mr. Hullon intended returning to Cape Coast as soon as 
possible, he determined travelling by lagoon as far as Porto 
Sagoora, nearly I day's sail by canoe, to the westTvard of Ahguay, 
We accordingly embarked in a large travelling conoe, and reached 
Porto Sagoora at six in the evening* Mr, Hutton then proceeded 
by land lo the Volta ; I arranged to proceed up the lagot)n into a 
, large lake, 6 miles long by 5 miles broad. Two rivers run into 
this lake at the N. end, one from the W,, the other from N. by E, 
Being of opinion that one or both these rivers were partly fed by* 
the Volta, I applied lo the cabareer of Porto Sagciora for canoe- 
men, and he readily granted my request ; I had also two more 
volunteers, one of whom had formerly been a servant to Cap- 
tain Clapper ton, the other was an Accra man ; Ijesides two boys, 
one of whom had been servant lo Governor Hill, at Cape Coast, 
and could speak English. It appears that this boy, while on a 
journey lo see his brother at *' Little Ebnina/* had been kidnapped 
and sold at Popoe, lo Lawson, who was afraid to ship hini, know- 
ing he spoke English, he therefore exchanged him to the caba* 
reer for two others ; the poor fellow was pleased to sec me, and 
begged me to gel him released. 

Having mustered my people, we commenced our cruise into 
the lake, visiting several towns, and a very large market on the 
eastern border, where we remained some lime to procure some kau- 
kie, a bread made of the Indian corn ; the people, never having seen 
an European or while man before, left their goods, and thousanda 
of men, women, and children came into the waler as high as their 
middle to see me. The excessive heat of the sun, the number of 
persons round the canoe, together with the offensive odour from 
their persons, tendered my situation anything but enviable; 
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whenever I moved ray head round towartls th«>se who had not 
already seen ray face, they reireale<! immediately. Having made 
our porrbases, we ag^ain ^ot under wei^h for the mnulh of the 
river, which enters the lake from the N, by E, My canoemen 
here showed iome reluctance to proceed, remarking that no per- 
son had ever been up that river, that it was filled with mon- 
sters, and that its termination could not be reached in two moons. 
This made me the more anxious to proceed, and I threatened to 
throw the first man who dis*>bcyed my orders into the river; they, 
findings it of no use any longer to hesitate, went to work in real 
earnest. About 8 miles up, the river deepens to 10 or 12 feet, 
and from 20 to 25 yards wide ; current not more than 2 milet 
per bour. At 10 miles* its general direction changes to E., and 
at 14 miles again changes to N. i VV., and at 20 miles again to 
N, by E. : here the banks rise a little, and are wooiled on each 
side. Up to this distance not a habitation or mark of a footstep 
were to be seen ; and frora the tameness f*f ihe pelicans and large 
cranes on the banks, as well as the numerous alligators, I con* 
eluded they were seldom disttirbe<h At intervals the rhinoceros 
was raising his head above water— one, very near the canoeg wa 
alarmed the men that they refused again to proceed any further. 
I was compelled to knock one of them into the river, but as be 
earnestly begged to be taken in^ promising to go anywhere I 
thought proper, 1 allowetl him to return to his duty. We still 
held on our way ; we found these ponderous animals more nume^ 
rous than pleasant : it was now getting dark, and 1 determined to 
remain for the night at the first krooni or village we might arrive 
at. The moon now shone brightly, and on the left bank I per- 
ceived a track resembling a footpath, here we landed, and found 
the marks of a recent fire; I concluded from this that some vil- 
lage was near, but our search proving fruitless, we again embarked 
and pushed on for 2 milest where we were agreeably surprised by 
seeing a large fire on the right bank of the river. On our nearer 
approach we found we were in rather an unpleasant situation, as 
seven men and a number of boys stood near the fire, the former 
with muskets presented* On my hailing them they put down 
their muskets, and received us apparently in a friendly manner, 
as we landed and sat down. My volunteer Ithay Batho, Clap- 
perton*s old servant, taking care lo remain near me, I gave him 
charge of one of my double-barrelled guns^ retaining the other 
myself, and my sword (which is a great terror to the natives). 
We remained some time in conversation with this fishing-party, 
whose traps are set in I he river like eel -traps in England, and I 
then retired to my canoe for the night. My two boys also soon 
returned to the canoe, having overheard a conversation between 
my canoe-men and the fishermen, to the effect that they were 
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detennined to proceed no further, but to remain at this place, 
and allow me to go aloDe as far as the town, one of the fishermen 
to be my pilot to the town, who would give me up to the cabareer, 
and, in the event of my not paiting a heavy loll, the cal>areer 
would seize my luggage and canoe. This information gave me 
time to arrange my plan : I was determined not to yield one 
point to the villains, let the consequences be what they would. 
In the morning, as soon as we had breakfasted* I ordered my 
crew all on board; the canoemen insisting upon returning down 
the river, I drew my sword and drove them in an instant out of 
the canoe, the other four men being willing lo go wherever I 
chose ; I ordereil the canoe *s head to be turned down stream, 
leaving the canoemen in the hands of the native fishermen » who 
had seized upon them as slaves. Thinking I was going to leave 
them^ they raised the mtjst hideous yells, b^ging me to take 
them on board ; I was, however, determined to give them a fright, 
and did not return for some minutes, and when 1 did so ihe fisher- 
men claimed them as their slaves, as I had sent them ashore. 
The canoemen were very urgent lo he again received on board, 
promising the strictest obedience ; I ordered the bow of the canoe 
to be run against the bank, and with xsxy sword in my right hand 
and my gun in my left* with the second gun close at hand when 
wanted, I sprang on shore. All the seven had their muskets 
presented at me, but as they fire from the hip, and had moreover 
their lock-covers on (made of raw hide), 1 had no apprehension 
of the consequences. 1 directed old Ithay to inform them that I 
would blow out the brains of the first man who attempted to 
remove his lock -cover. Striking the oldest of the party on the 
wrist with the back of my sword, he instantly dropped his musket, 
prostrating himself on the ground to beg for mercy, and the 
others followed his example. The canoemen tumbled into the 
boat any hoWp To prevent their firing upon us from behind ihe 
trees, I broke the lock of the old man's gun, which seemed to 
distress him more than his bleeding arm ; the other six muskets 
(Danish), I told Ithay to dip into the river, which he readily did, 
and returning the six guns to their owners allowed them to de- 
part. They jumped into their small canoes and were off up the 
river as quick as possible. The old man I detained to pilot us 
up to the town ; we proceeded about 2 miles higher up towards 
the town — the old pilot, no doubt, thought himself all right — 
when I ordered the head of the canoe lo be turned down stream ; 
the old man begged hard to go on shore, but to punish him I took 
him 4 miles down the river, and landed him on the roughest part 
I could find. This ended my adventure. At six o'clock p.m. 
I arrived at Porto Sagoora. The caboreer congratulated me ujkiq 
my escape, but did not seem at all pleased when I told him it 
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was all the fault of his own people. My cowries were now all 
exhausted ; the money ! had being of no use here. I experienced 
none of rhe milk of human kindness which some of our mis- 
sionaries hold forth as beins: so liberaUv bestowed by the natives* 
1 had a small chicken with me when I started on my journey up 
the Haholia river (the native name, and not known by any olher) ; 
this chicken, having been with me durinjj my two days* cruise^ 
had become very tame, and I could not think of killing it. I 
went out and shot two pigeons (which are plentiful, but small) 
and a fine monkey, which made me and my boy a good breakfast 
and dinner; the boy preferring the monkey-soup, which I have 
not yet tasted, but those who havej state it to be excellent. 

The following morning, being the fourth from my return from 
the Hahotia, my two friends Hanson and Henriques arrived com- 
pletely drenched by a tornado ; we prepared for our imme<liate 
departure for Ahguay, which we reached late in the evening. 

On the J 5th Mr* Hanson and myself visited a large market- 
place at a small town called Greegapogie, one of the largest 
markets on the lagoon until you reach Whyddah. On our return 
from Greegapogie market wc saw several alligators ; I shot one 
about 6 feet long, but he got into the water, and was not secured. 
S<>on after we saw a very large one on the bank seemingly asleep ; 
we got the canoe steady, and I shot him through the upper surface 
of the hard crust on the back — this proves the fallacy of tbe sup- 
posed fact that a bullet will not pierce an alligator in certain parts 
of the body; be sprang into the water, but soon put bis bead 
above again. My next shot knocked out his eye, and carried 
away part of his skull, still he was not dead ; he got under water, 
and ascended the stream at least 50 yards, and came again to the 
surface. One of the fishermen drove three harpoons into him, 
which, although they penetrated 4 inches, had little effect; I 
fired another shot through his brain, which finished him^, and we 
towetl him to Ahguay. We were obliged to give the cabareer 
notice to send his men to take out his gall, which is a very sU'ong 
poison, and it was thrown into the river^ in order that it might 
not be used as such. Every person killing an alligator, and not 
reporting it for the purpose of having his gall taken out, is consi> 
dered a murderer, and punished accordingly. 

On the 18th, Captain Pearce, of an American trader, and 
myself started from Ahguay by the lagoon for Whyddah, having 
with rae the horse w^bich I mentioned before as being sent to me. 
When we had gone 10 miles the horse jumped overboardt and we 
had great difficulty in again getting him into the canoe; this he 
several times repeated, and as often had I to jump into the river 
to get him in again, the natives being entirely useless. When we 
came to the toll at Little Popoe, we stoppcjd one hour to refresh 
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the men, and again proceeded, leaving ihe canoe wilh the horse to 
follow ; but, instead of following us» the villains in the canoe 
went np a branch which falls in here from the N,, with the in- 
tention of stealing him. We gave chase, and overtook them ; 
they ran the boat ashore and run off, but I caught one of them, 
and I believe he remembers the circumstance. Again the horse 
got out, and night came on abt>ut this time; I got into the canoe 
to hold him» but it being too imall it capsized, and we were both 
thrown into deep water; we both swam ashore, and T again 
got him into the canoe, and secured him with a twitch made of 
my walking-stick and a piece of cord. Having stripped off my 
wet clothes and put on dry, another difficulty awaited us* It being 
past 12 o'clock the lower bar was shut, and we were told by the 
guard that we must wait till the morning; but my temper was so 
ruffled with the many vexations I had experienced^ that I w as de* 
termined to have it all my own way, and I broke the bar and 
passed through. The toll-guards came after us with two canoes 
to take my men prisoners, but I drew my sword and took two of 
the guards pristjncrs, and they at last were all very glad to give in. 
I again amvetl safe at Whyddah, thank God, in good health, and 
in daily expectation of marching to Dahomey and the Kong 
Mountains; and when T return I am promised a canoe, wilFi 
which I will again ascend the Hahotia, which 1 am a*ntident is a 
branch of the V^olta* I have mapped the river Hahotia, from 60 
miles up, down to Whyddab, and the lagi+on, which 1 shali send 
home to you by the first opportunity, I beg you t(» express my 
gratitude to all the members of your Society ; your instrumenU 
are all in good order and safe. Assure all my kind friends that 
as long as life is in me I shall do my best to merit their appro- 
bation. 

You say in your last letter to me that you regret my finances 
being so low, and advise me to keep up a good heart, 1 leel 
grateful for your kind advice, but, thank God^ as long as my 
health is good my spirits never fail ; this is just the life that suits 
my temperament ; in the midst of difficulty and danger I think 
nothing of it, and laugh at it afterwards. I still consider myself 
a soldier on the duty of my country and my friends, and will not 
leave it until I am starved out; I can even then pawn myself to 
some king or merchant, and reconcile myself to an African grave. 
The worms of Africa are quite as modest as those in England^ 
although the people are not. 
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y. — Notice of a Journey from Whyddah on the W. Coast of 
^^frica to Adofoodiah in the Interior. By Mr. J. Duncan. 
Beiniz: a letter addressed by the traveller to the Secretary of 
the Royal Geogn^hical Society, and dated Cape G^t, 
October A, 1845. 

I TAKE the earliest, thonirh bat a brief, opportunity of communi- 
oating to yoa the news of my safe return to Cape Coast after an 
absence of nearly eight months, and a most successful journey 
across that part of the Kong mountains called Mahee, and extend* 
ing about 180 miles E. and W. But as the vessel sails this day 
for London, I must postpone details till another time. 

I believe that in my last letter to Mr. Shillinglaw I mentioned 
my running down the coast to Whyddah, there to await the King 
of Dahomey's return to his capital from his annual wars. 

During my sojourn at Whyddah I had an excellent opportunity 
of visiting the people of that and of the neighbouring towns, and 
observing their manners, as also of ingratiating myself with the 
most influential individual of the place — Senhor Don Francisco 
de Suza, of slave-dealing notoriety. He is a Portuguese by birth, 
seventy^five years of age, and has resided in Whyddah between 
forty and fifty years. He is, althousrh a slave-dealer, an excellent 
man, kind and generous to every Englishman. His influence 
with the King of Dahomey surpasses that of any other person, 
and I have found him in reality one of my best friends. Suffice 
it to say, he obtained his majesty's free permission for me to visit 
his capital, the king saying, <' he should be much proud by being 
visite<l by one of the Queen of England's soldiers, and would 
afibrd me every protection while in his dominions." This message 
was truly gratifying to me under my circumstances, having been 
peremptorily refused by the King of Ashantee the passage 
through his aiuntry, though the application had been made by 
Governor Hill. My determination, however, had already been 
taken to fulfil my promise to my friends in England, or perish in 
the attempt. 

I now laid out what little money I had left in the purchase of 
such presents as were suitable to the King and Cabareers, 
equipped myself in the uniform of the Life Guards, and mounted 
on a good horse of the country, started on the 6th of June for 
Dahomey or rather Abomey, where I arrived on the 10th. Here 
I was received with military honours, and escorted to the best 
house in the place. On the following morning His majesty soul 
his compliments, intimating his readiness to receive me in due 
form. I accordingly mounted en militaire, and proceeded to one 
of the king's palaces, where I waited in the level space in front, 
and where his majesty's chair was placed. He soon made his 
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appearance* and to«>k his seat. He wa3 dressed in a plain neat- 
patterned cxjtton robe. He rose and bowed to me verj graceiuUy, 
and then expressed his wish that I woyld salute him after the 
English manner. I accordini^ly advanced slowly with drawn 
»word, coming- to ** recover swiird" in the advance. The motion 
pleased him so much that he requested I would rej>eal it. He 
then asked me to ride in a circle* and upon my putting' my little 
horse into a canter, his majesty called out lustily for me to stop, 
fending two men to hold me on. one on each side. But I told 
him that was not English fashion, explaining to him at the same 
time that English s^ildiers fought in a body of many thousand 
men on horseback, and sometimes singly. This seemed very 
much to astonish him as well as all the Cabareers, particularly when 
I performed the sword exercise at a gallop, and he exclaimed t 
*• Now Dahomans may be proud when Queen of England send 
fine head soldier messenger to see their king on friendly terms. 
Now he was well pleased and satisfied Englishman be Da ho man's 
friend.'* At the same time ordering his soldiers to look at me 
before I dismounted, telling them I belonged to the queen of all 
white men in the world, and he himself king of black men, 
Ashantees not excepted. (Some Ashantees were present who had 
ccjme to the Custom, begging his majesty to intercept me.) 

I then dismounted and advanced towards his majesty, with the 
Cabareers, my conductors, these latter performing the usual 
humiliating ceremony *>f prostrating themselves and rubbing their 
beads and arms with <lu»l. The king sh(K>k me heartily by the 
hand, welcoming me to Dahomey in the name of the Queen of 
England, at the same time asking me after the queen*s health 
and family. He then proposed her majesty's healtli, which we 
drank very cordial Ij in some good cherry brandy. We then sat 
down, a seat being provided for me close to his majcsty^s left, 
with several men to hold a large umbrella over my head. Then 
commenced a review of about 6U00 female trtiopsi well armed and 
accoutred. Their appearance, for an uncivilized nation, was 
really surprising, and their performance still more so. But I 
must not here dwell upon details, leaving the two following days 
of the review and the rest of the Custom for the readers of my 
journal, if it shall be found worthy of notice. 

After receiving the most unbounded attention and kindness, 
with abundance of provisions^ tdl the 17th, the king then fur* 
nished me with a guard of 100 men to accompany me all ihroufjb 
his dominions, and across the Mahee or Kong Mountains. He 
had even bad the path cleared as well as possible for upwards of 
100 miles, and had actually so arranged that at every little kroom 
and village, provisions were always waiting ready cooked for us; 
and in towns where we slept, iometimes eighty and ninety lar^e 
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calabashes were arranged in the market-place. Everything was 
alwajs presented to myself by the Cabareer, when I made the dis- 
tribution among my soldiers and people. Their cooking is 
excellent. 

Yon will perhaps be surprised when I inform you that the 
Kong Mountains to the N. of Dahomey are considerably out of 
their true geographical position in the map. These mountains 
are truly grand and imposing^ although they are not what most 
Europeans would expect them to be. Their first appearance, on 
approaching from the S., is that of hugre ruins of immense stone 
buildings of colossal proportions. They consist of blocks of 
granite, marble, and ironstone. On advancing nearer, the appear- 
ance changes to that of oval blocks resembling eggs laid on their 
side : this is particularly the case where one large block is dis- 
connected from the chain or crescent. Some of these blocks are 
200 feet high from their base, which is generally a true level 
without any rise as you approach them. Nearly all the towns 
are built on the very tops of these mountains, and are constructed 
of clay carried up the steeps, which are in many cases perpen- 
dicular, and ascended by steps cut in the rock. As the inha- 
bitants never think of using stone, their buildings are not proof 
against musketry, and more and more of these towns are annually 
becoming subject to the Dahoman government, under whose laws 
they seem very happy. When a large town is blockaded, the 
invading party generally station in the night and quietly recon- 
noitre the place. If the ascent to it be found practicable, the 
attack is made early the next morning ; but if not, their commu- 
nication is cut off from the contiguous mountains of the chain, and 
sentinels placed at short intervals round the foot of the mountain 
to prevent escape. The besieged have great confidence in their 
poisoned arrows, which are much dreaded ; but they are of no avail 
against the Dahoman m uskets. The besiegers general ly com mence 
their operations just before the crops in the plain are ripe, so that 
they have all the advantage of provisions, and their victims be- 
come an easy prey. 

I have mapped my journey ; that part of it which lay among 
the Kong Mountains was chiefly in a direction E. and W., and I 
found it a country of great interest to the geologist and botanist. 
(What a pity ail my botanical friends relinquished the journey.) 
I have noted everything in my journal ; the character and dip of 
the strata, the nature of the minerals, the temperature of the 
springs, &c. 

In consequence of information received from a Mohammedan 
priest respecting the murder of Park, I travelled to the distance 
of 13^ 6' N. by observation, and longitude, by dead reckoning, 
P S' £. The town called Adofoodiah is of considerable size, with 
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a largje market, wbere arlicles from the Mediterranean are ex- 
posed for sale, as well as bracelets and anklets from Bornou, 
Here I met a fine- looking man, a Bornouese, who, to my great 
surprise, codd speak Spanish, and who told me he had been 
twentj-one years a slave in Bahia, to the firm of Busby and 
Johnson, of Liverpool ; he said he had been head-cook durin^y 
thai period; he sig^ned his name " Warranio, Libertad me dio 15 
de Abrii de 1825/' I also met a Trijx>li merchant I had seen at 
Egg a when with the Niger expedition, Amadi Fatunia was, it 
appears, the principal (cause?) of Park's death. Having com- 
plamed to the King or Chief of Yaouri that Park had discharged 
him without paying him his full wages, Park was inlerrogaled 
up^m the subject, and of course indignantly denied the charge; 
whereupm an attempt was made to detain tlie canoe, which was 
at the time moored to the bank by a piece of rope. Park, said 
my inlormanl, cut off the hand of 4»ne of the people attempting to 
detain ihe canoe. This was the commencement of the affray, 
which ended in the traveller's death. This old priest, Terrasso- 
wea, further slates, that about four years after, a white man from 
Conslantinople came in search of Park's papers ; that he, the 
priest, saw this perstm purchase at a high price a long tin tube 
with large sheets of paper in it ; but that after the purchase the 
king declared the price too little, and made a fresh demand upon 
the poor merchant. The books, it appears, were distributed into 
different hands ; many were cot up and sokl as amulets, and some 
were carried to Boussa, where they remained a very long time, 
Terrasso-wea himself, from having demanded of the king a portioii 
of bis pay, which was several years in arrear, had been compelled 
to leave Yaoufi, and has since, he says, travelled over nearly the 
ball of Africa* He is a fine venerable old man, of 65 or 66 
years of age, and about 5 feet 10 inches in height. He says that 
he has been more than tvienly times in Timbuctoo, which he 
descril>es as not s4J large as Adofoodiah, and famed only as a 
great exchange-mart for g^Kxls, in consequence of the facilities 
for transport afforded by thirty -six tributary streams which enter 
the Niger or Great River within 1 league of Timbuctoo, 

I would gladly have proceetled further, or have remained in 
AdoffXKhah a day or two longer ; but as I had, accompanied by 
four people, stolen a march in advance ni my main guard at 
Baffo^ the last place of Dahoman authority, and knew that tbe^M 
cabareer, or captain of the guard, was answerable at the risk of^l 
his own head for my return to Dahomey^ I resolved upon re- 
turning. 

I cannot now enter into a detailed account of the country tra- 
versed. Beyond the Kong Mountains, for the distance of more 
than 180 miles, it is nearly a perfect level, with the Shea Butter- 
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tree and Palmstree, Few rivers of any magnitude, or of more 
than 20 or 30 yards in widtb, traverse it (they are all described 

in my journal). 

My journey back was extremely fatiguing ; but the men were 
very anxious to return lo their comrades. The African is gene- 
rally a great coward when, away from his own locality, or distant 
from a main IxKly, As I had gone further than I hatl anticipated, 
all my cowries were expended, so that, for our subsistence, we 
were obli|fed to steal corn and roast it ; it was nearly ripe, and 
made a very excellent meaL Near the towns the land is beauti- 
fuUv cultivated, but the country in general is very thinly peopled. 

Upon my return lo Baffo I was received by the guard as one 
ri«en from the dead. After starting in search of the old priest, I 
had sent my fifth man Ijack to Flaffo to say I was only gone as far 
as the Dab-a-dab mountains to see a friend of mine, who I knew 
was living there at present, and that I woukl return in three days. 
However, when I reached the place, the priest and Triptili mer- 
chant had gone lo Adofoodiah, which delayed my return for many 
days. I forgot to meniion that during the whole journey, wuth 
the exception of three or four days in the Kong Mountains, I wajs 
without bed or bedding- 

On starting from Whyddah, I bad engaged one of the crew of 
an American vessel, which vessel had been sold to the Spanish 
and Porluguese, and subsequently got clear off with 600 slaves. 
My new man was a French Canadian, according to his own 
account, and boasted a great deal of his valour and the numbers he 
had slain. While living at Dahomey I had detected him stealing 
cowries, although he had my keys to supply himself with anything 
he required. Upjn being reproved, he immediately, with a 
terrible oath, took a tremendous clasp-knife he had suspended 
by his side, and threatened to assassinate me ; but 1 had now 
got used to such fellows. I was compelled lo knock him down, 
and with some diifi cully 1 took the knife from him. I then gave 
him a gwxl horse- whipping and kicked him out ; but, although 
he had boasted so much of his valour, he was afraid to return 
to Whyddah alone, and begged I would forgive him and take 
him oni which I at last agreed to. But, being a drunkard, 
he was seized the first day with fever. I then gave him my 
horse to ride until we arrived at Baffo, whence, as I saw it was 
hopeless to take him any further, 1 sent him back to Dahomey, 
giving him my cane-bedstead and betiding, as also my umbrella, 
so that, as before stated, I was now without either bed or blanket; 
nevertheless my health and spirits were excellent, and my little 
horse still fresh. We were now returned to the king of Da- 
homey's dominions, where we had an overabundance of all sorts 
of provisions, and fruit of every kind, found in the country. The 
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cabareers of the different Mabee towns presented me with 
bullocks, goals, fowls, clucks, sheep, and pigeons of a very rare and 
curious breetl. 

On the lOlh of Augii*^ I once more returned to Abomey, 
where I was met by hundrctls of people, who welcomed me with 
drums and g^ong-s as I entered m\' old quarters. I visited my 
while seri'ant, who was still alive, but very weak and suffering 
from dysentery. 

I should have stated, that on reluming to the Kong Moun- 
tams, I had myself been attiieked with fever brought on by 
swimming across a river (which 1 was frequently obliged to do), 
and then riding until 10 o*clock at night in the rain, and after- 
wards sleeping in my wet clothes. However, 1 took strong doses of 
James's powder and Jeremiah's opiate, so that I was able to bear 
up against the fever, and was on horseback every day, although 
in a very exhausted slate. But, on arriving at Abcnney, 1 was 
quite rid of fever, though somewhat weak from its effects. 

I was not destined, however, lo get off so cheaply, for a few 
days after my return to Abomey, the weather being so cold 
(from 76^ to SI"", and s^jmetimes only from 71^^ to 78^), 1 again 
caught a fever which was likely lo prove more serious. It may 
be remembered that, during the Niger expedition, I received a 
very severe wound in the leg ; this wound has been open a great 
portion of the time ever since, but, upon this occasion, the leg 
swelled to a prodigious size, turning black all round the wound 
and ankle joint ; this 1 considered a sure sign of gangrene. For 
the first and only time, since the D>mmencemcnt of my journey, 
mv spirits now began to fail me : I was here alone with no one to 
take charge of my journals ; and the observations on the latter part 
of my expedition, owing to my fever in the bush, were only still 
in notes. My success, which I knew was far bejond the most 
sanguine expectations of my friends, as well as ii%y own» was 
now, thought I, to terminate here, A man learns to value his 
life but little; but, looking upon myself like asfildier on despalch» 
the idea of being prevented from executing lo the full the wishes 
of my kind friends, weighed heavily upon me. I, however, derived 
some consolation from the reflection that if God thought proper 
to cut short my career at this j^eriod, my good and generous 
patrons would feel satisfied with my exertions. Under ibis im- 
pression I determined to watch my leg, and, in the event of any 
sadden change for the worse, to attempt amputation, I had seen 
several operations of that nature performed, and was provided 
with some surgical instruments^ and others for dissecting birds, 
wbicli might sene the purpose. 1 had given instructions to mj 
black interpreter what he should do in case of my fainting, lb 
in all probability his first care would be to take all he co 
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By poulticing, howaver, and keepinjsr the leg in a horizontal 
position, the swelling" was subdued and the? wound sloughed ; all 
the discoloured flesh in it came away, wliicli affordefJ me great 
Batisraction. The fever was also abated ; and, although the 
wound was a large *jne, and in a bad part (the tendon Achilles, at 
the lower part of the calf)^ yet I could manage with a stick to 
hop to the king's house, as we had a good deal of business to- 
gether after my return^ and a long conversation on the slare 
trade. 

After many Interviews, the king reluctantly consented that I 
should appt>inl a day for returning to the coast. The following 
morning, just as 1 had got carriers nearly ready to convey my 
white man to the coast* he died, without the slightest appearance 
of pain. I was scarcely able to attend and read the funeral 
service, which, however, with great exertions. I accomplished. 
This was the third European I had lost since my arrival on the 
coast, all through their own imprudence. The king gave me a 
fine country cloth to cut up to wrap him in, and a dollar of 
cowries to the grave-diggers, besides a quart of rum. 

Two days after, his majesty sent for me to bid him good bye. 
He said he would always like to have Englishmen in his counlry. 
He spoke very frec|uenlly and warmly of Mr, Freeman^ and 
inquired very anxiously when I thought he would return. After 
every assurance of a lasting regard for myself, and satisfaction at 
having had the honour of seeing one of the Queen of England's 
soldiers^ we partetlp with a cordial shake of hands and the liring 
of muskets, till I reached my house. 

His majesty sent by Wyho {the English man's father, as he is 
called) 28 dollars of cowries and two kegs of rum to pay my ex- 
penses to the coast. He also sent me four fine native cloths, worked 
in the palace, one of which he directed me to put on my bed an 
my passage to England, as he understood it was cold on the sea. 

In a former part of my letter I mentioned the presence of an 
Ashantee prince with his followers, and perhaps you are aware of 
the King of Ashantee's refusal to allow me to pass through his 
country, although the application was made by Governor Hill, 
who interested himself much in my favour. On the occasion of 
that refusal, the Governor replied to the King of Ashantee, that 
I would go to the Kong Mountains in spite of him, and that he 
was not to think his paltry country was the only way to those 
mountains ; that I would go by Dahomey, where the king was a 
good and honourable man. and that I would pass without inter- 
ruption. Upon this, the king of Ashantee sent one of his sons 
with his retinue and a gold*hihed sword as a present to the King 
of Dahomey, to induce him to intercept me* But the sword did 
not prevail against my interest. His Majesty stood up, showing 
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the sworti, and declared that it should never induce hira to do*^! 
wrong ta an Englishman. His father's first and best friends he 
said, was an EngHshman, and he shouhl always be proud to boast 
of having them in his ctmnlry, and would always he proud to 
have the honour of protecting them while one of his soldiers 
existed. I, of a>urse, thanked his Majesty in tlie name of the 
Queen of England and her subjects. This Ashantee envoy had 
the impudence to tell me that Englishmen only came to Ashantee ^^ 
to get what they could out of his father, and that if his fatherM| 
had no gold dust he would have no presents from England, I *^ 
felt a little nettled at this, and answered him accordingly. 
During the whole of the Custom, a good mahogatiy table was 
always laid for me in the court-yard, well furnished with choice 
cordials and plenty of proraions. No attention was paid to the 
Ashantee prince nor to the Portuguese nor Spaniards, The ^ , 
Ashantee laid in the dirt. Bf 

I shall now venture to offer a few words on my present con-^^ 
dilion. When I left A homey, my presents were all exhausted; 
for I could not leave so noble and generous a man els the kin^^H 
without giving up the last disposable article. Myo, one of ther^l 
king's head men, had also shown me such extreme kindness, 
that, in token of gratitude, 1 pulled off and presented him with 
my best coat, which the worthy man declined accepting until I 
shouhl have reached VVhyddah, from whence I sent it to him by 
one of the king's four messengers who had accompanied me on 
the road. On reaching Whyddah I w^as weak and greatly re- 
duced, both from the effects of the fever and from anxiety respect- 
ing my animals on the road, and, as soon as 1 entirely laid 
myself up on account of the wound in my leg, I became worse. -^ , 
The captains of several of her Majesty's cruizers kindly volun^H 
teered to give me a cruize for the benefit of my health; but,'' 
having brought with me down to the coast, from where no Euro- 
pean had ever been before, 10 fine bullocks, 11 goats, *2 sheep, 
5 guinea fowls, 5 rare ducks, 11 very rare pigeons, and 16 
dijmestic fowls, also of a rare breed, 1 could not leave them. 
Captain Lee» of the * Jane ' of London, kindly- gave me a passage 
from Whyddah to Cape Coast, where 1 now am with all except 
the bullocks. I am at present the guest of Mr. Hulton. It is 
needless to endeavour to conceal the depressed state of uiy 
finances : but I beg you will not surmise for a moment that I 
communicate this with a view to obtaining more pecuniary aid 
than I have already received. My only anxiety ]s> will my kind 
patrons be satisfied with what 1 have done. Nothing would give 
me greater pleasure, after recruiting a few months, had my funds 
been adequate, than to have taken a direct line from hence, 
passing to the left of Ashantee to Timbuctoo, ascertaining the 
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true loiiroet of the Niger^ uid following that river down to RalMu 
Bat now for a time I most be silent. Thank God I am modi 
reooreredin h^th. 

^ • * 4r • 

I have just seen Mr. Freeman^ who has delivered to me .Sir 
T. Dyke Acland*s ccmipliments, and informs me that that 

fntleman has authorized him to render me pecuniary assistance, 
canoot find words to express my gratitude for this ; but Sir T. 
Adand has already behaved so generously, that I cannot think of 
further treqpassing on his liberality until absolutely forced by 
stem neoeMity.* 

4r m • 4r » 



VI. — An Account of the Island ofArguin, on the Western Co(i$i 
of Africa. By Capt. John Grover, F.R.S. 

I HAVt collected the following particulars of the island of Arguin 
from Mr. Northwood, Commander of the barque ' Margaret/ who 
was detained three weeks in captivity on the island— from Wm. 
Honey, who was eleven monus a prisoner at Arguin and a 
neighbouring island — and from Mr. Vaughan, commanding the 
mendiant-bng * Courier.* 

Before, however^ entering upon a description of the island, I 
will relate as succinctly as possible the circumstances which led 
tor the captivity of the persons from whom my information is 
derived. 

I find by the ship^s log of the brig ' Courier/ that on the 26th 
of May, 1844, the chief mate, Mr. Wilson, was sent with three 
hands to take soundings near the island. On approaching the 
shore they saw a white man, accompanied by two natives, who 
hailed them in English^ and Mr. Wilson immediately landed on 
the point of the island to assist his supposed countryman. Seeing 
the boat approach, the natives began beating the white roan with 
dubs ; but a gun being pointed at them they fled, and the white 
man ran to the boat and was immediately taken on board the 
' Courier.* He stated that his name was Samuel Phillipps ; that 
he was a seaman belonging to the ' Margaret,' of London, com- 
manded by Capt Northwood, who, with* a portion of the crew, 
was in captivity on the island, subjected to the most cruel treat- 
ment. 

Capt. Vaughan immediately determined to attempt the release 
of his countrymen by ransom or otherwise ; he therefore brought 

* F^rndf haw linoe beeu tent to Mr. Duncan to assiit bim in carrying out hit viewt 
•f VMitbs Timbuctoo and dttoending tba Niger.^(RD.) 
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up his ship, and anchored on llie west side of the island, in 4^ 
fathoms water, about a mile from the shore. Four Arabs imme- 
diately appeared on the beach, and made signs for them to land. 
On the fuHowing mornin*!: Capt. Vau^han weig^hed anchor, and 
proceeded to the S,W, point of tbe islantl^ where he anchored in 
5 fathoms water, within hail of tbe shore. The chief m»'\te» with 
six men, immediately landed, and were kindly received by tbe 
natives, who promised to bring down Capt. Nortbwoml and the 
ottier prisoners on the fo!h>wing- morning to be ransomed. Early 
the next morning the natives cajne to tbe beach accompanied by 
Capt, North woodj who waved his hat and hailed Capt. Vaughan 
to send a boat ashore. Accordingly, the chief mate was dis- 
patched with six hands, provided with tobacco and olber things 
to ransom the captives. The chief, however, was not satisfied 
with the proposed ransom^ and Capt, Norlhwood desired the mate 
to return to the * Courier * and request Capt. Vaughan to send 
everylliing be could possibly spare. Accordingly, Capt. Vaughan 
gave Mr. Wilson, in addition, three or four dozen handkerchiefs 
and some other articles, and the crew collected among themselves 
twenty-fne shirts. All these things were put into the long boat, 
under the command of Mr. Wilson, with six bands, and accom- 
panied by the cutter wiih five hands, all well armed. Capt. 
Vaugban gave positive orders that they were on no account to 
land, but to ancbor near the shore, exhibit the articles they had 
brougbl, and only to allow two or three chiefs to approach them 
to treat. 

Mr. Wdson unfortunately disobeyed these orders, and as the 
natives appeared friendly, he landed the whole party, Capt. 
Vaughan, seeing from his ship that about forty armed Arabs 
were hastening to tbe beach, hailed Mr. Wilson to return on 
board, and altliough be was heard the order was disobeyed. 
"l^he Arabs fired u|>on the party as soon as I hey came up, and the 
only one who escaped was Mr. Barringlon Daines. the second 
mate, who succeeded in swimming to the ship, although despe- 
rately wounded, having received two shots in the arm, one in the 
side, and a severe cut tyji the head. Mr. Wilson and two men 
were killed, and three dangerously wounded. Wm. Honey re- 
ceived two balls in the left arm close to the shoulder. He was 
consideretl to be dead, and with Mr. Wilson and the t\*o other 
men was ibrown into the sea. The salt water, however, brought 
bim to his senses, and he contrived to crawl to tbe land. 

Capt. Yaughan having only two seamen and two landsmen on 
board, and perceiving that the Arabs were preparing to attack 
bis ship, s]i]iped his cable, and was reluctantly obliged to leave 
his countrymen to their wretched fate. 

The wounded men were carried to a small hut. Their suffer- 
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uigt from their wowids and from ths add were hilttEuie, and thej 
apoMTed to be abandoned hj all. 

The neart day, however, Capt Northwood indnoed the Arabs 
todresa the woimds of the wretched men. Their sjatem of sur- 
gerj was rude, but it proved efficient ; all the men recovered 
nndbr circnmftaBces in which in Europe reoonne would have 
been had to imnlediate amputation as the only chance of saving 
life. The sjrstem emplojed at Arguin was this: all the little 
boja of the tribe were brought and directed to make water on the 
wounds; nothing else was done the first day. The following day 
the wounds were scrapedwith a common knife, and then burnt 
with the head of a large nail made red hot; they were then 
washed with fish-oil, which gave great relief. 

The suflferings of Wm. Honey were dreadful ; he was burned 
eighteen times, and eight pieces of the main bone of his arm came 
away. The wound in his breast they cut out with an instrument 
resembling in shape a blacksmith's shovel, and they forced out 
the balls with brass rods. Cant. Northwood describes the screams 
of this lad as truly awful. John M' Donald received three balls 
in the abdomen> two very severe sabre cuts on the head, and his 
skull was fractured. His head and skull were scraped with a 
common knife twice a day. The sufierings of these men seemed 
to affind great amusement to the women and children, who imi- 
tated their moans and cries. 

All these men recovered, although during the eleven months 
of their activity their only food was fish, and they were often 
kept a considerable time without water, although there was always 
abundance of it. Even the women, who, among the most savage 
tribes, show some signs of compassion, seemed to take a delight 
in their sufierings, and the little children pelted them with stones. 
To add to their misery, they expected every day to be sent into 
the interior and sold to perpetusd slavery. 

There was, however, one person who had heard of their cap- 
tivity, and was taking active measures for their deliverance. That 
gendeman was Capt. Isemonger, commanding the merchant-brig 
' Africanus,' who happened fortunately to be on the coast. This 
gentleman possesses great infiuence on that part of the coast of 
Africa, and he immediately sent a messenger to the king of Tra- 
lars, who is very friendly to the English. This monarch without 
loss of time sent to Arguin, ordered the restoration of the captives, 
or threatened to send an expedition to destroy the whole tribe. 
Accordingly, Capt. Northwood and all the men who could be 
noved, were placed in an old fishing-boat, escorted by ten armed 
Arabs, and after a painful voyage of nine days, were delivered 
over to Capt Isemonger. 

Wm. Honey and tus two wounded companions were necessarily 
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left beliind ; and Capt. North wood did not expect that they could 
ever recover from their wounds. Through the exertions of Capt. 
I se monger, however, these men were ordered to be delivered up 
without ransom to any ship that would receive them. No vessel 
appearing^ to claim them, after eleven months of dreadful suffer- 
ing they were conveyed by the Arabs themselves to the Gambia, 
where they, of course, received the kindest treatment from the 
Governor. 

I wilt now lay before the Society the most important informa- 
tion I have been able to obtain concerning the island of Ar^iiin* 

This island is situated in lat. 20° 27' N., and m long. 16^ 37' W. 
It is between 30 and 40 miles long, and alKJut one mile wide. 
It is about 8 miles from the main land, between which and the 
island the water is shallow ; there are three or four channels, the 
main baving a depth of 5 feet. 

To seaward there is a depth of from 5 to 7 fathoms close to 
the shore, I have been very particular in obtaining information 
on this point, as Commander Bosanquet, in his dispatch of the 
7th Nov. 1844» says, *' on surveying ihe passage beyond that cape 
(Salinas), I found it impossible without the greatest risk to the 
* Alert/ to proceed any farther in the vessel.** 

Now Captains North wood and Vaughan, and Wm. Honey ^ 
positively state that there is plerity of water (from 5 to 7 fathoms 
close to the shore). Capt. Vaughan, in bis *' manifest/* which 
is attested by a justice of the peace at Balhurst. and signed by 
Lloyd's agent, declares that he anchored near the shore in 5 
fathoms, and that when Mr, Wilson was ashore he called to him, 
and that the second mate heard him and told Mr. Wilson. This 
is a point that may prove of great importance. 

The island is formed of a whitish rock, covered to the depth 
of about 9 feet with sand, which is constantly shifting. I'he 
northern part of the island is flat ; the southern rises to an eleva- 
tion of about 30 feet,* and may he seen at a distance of 30 miles. 
The island produces no w^o<k1 except a small shrub called the 
phinim-lree, which yields a caustic juice, and is much used by 
the Arabs as an application to their wounds, and to cure a sort of 
scurvy to which their camels are very liable. For fuel tbey send 
periodically foraging parties about 50 miles into the interior of 
the continent, where it appears wood is abundant. Arguin pro- 
duces abundance of excellent water : this is remarkable, as it only 
rained three times during the eleven months of the captivity. 
This water has the appearance of milk, and all speak in raptures 
of its excellence. As no good water is to be procured wiibin an 
immense distance of Arguin, and as the wells of the island are 
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Tbe lai h—g the iiliiwi t mimc and i 
Ae fifh tbev ■»▼ hftre cmfkt it earned 
rfffidcdnMif tl^ fcrcrvi fawKcs. The 
off tbe besMk <rf the fish, vhiie the vomen are preparii^r to boil 
th^mt fr^/tn w\arTi the cnl is extracted : ther then cook snf cieiu 
f#>f «ft/;h MnoD*f erctiuie meal : the rest is cut cp. and hac|r 
Dfir/n stirkft f/yr twelve bfMirs ; it is then pat ixuo erass axKi pre- 
•erve^l ^/r the rriarkets in Jooe or December. These people are 
remarkabl V frmd of their children ; ther seldom qoarrel amoce 
iliefntelres, awl when tl«eT 6fp, their differences are speedilj ar- 
ran^erl bv tlie inUfneataoa of the women. 

No salt was teen. 

T\tiry liare a chief named Ebonna, who is descended from an 
andent family, and is treated with f^eat respect. Thej are rerr 
•tri^l in their religious obsenrances, praying four times a day. and 
sr;metf mes durinip the night ; they, however, seem to neglect the 
Mohammerlan ablations, as it b believed that no native washed 
himself om;e during the captivity. A Marabout visiu ihem regu- 
larly twitf;e a week fnmi the main. The people are tall and well- 
proiK/rtionMl ; their complexion is of a dark olive colour. Their 
fl/Hhing Cf^nsists of a blue dungaree, or Indian cloth. They take 
iliiffe yards awl a lialf of this cloth, double it, then cut a bole in 
ilm iiiidille large em>ugh Uy admit the head, and then tie the two 
ifiuls tiignther on either side. They wear short breeches, which 
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they fasten round the waist with a narrow belt^ to which is attached 
their bullet-bag. Each man is armed with a musket (no bayonet) 
and a dagger ; some have also sabres and scimitars. These mus- 
kets were chiefly French, a few were English. They obtain 
their ammunition from Portendic and Senegal. They possess 
now six boats, including those captured from the British. 

The only quadrupeds seen were white rats, except the domes- 
ticated dogs and cats. Fish was most abundant : quantities of 
mullet, bream, and herrings. The only birds seen were storks, 
cranes, and pelicans. 

The heat is sometimes very great, 105° in the shade ; * this is^ 
however, tempered by a breeze which blows usually all day from 
the N.E. Of the healthiness of the climate we have proof in 
the recovery of the wounded men. No sickness was heard of 
among the natives. 

Such is the information I have been able to obtain of the island 
of Arguin. 



* We haye been told that the captiyes suffered greati j from cold ; 1o reconcile thii 
with the statement here made of the excessive heat, we must presume either that the 
nights are in reality very cold, or that they seem so by contrast with the heat of the 
day.— (Ed.) 



Vn. — A short Memoir of the Froveedim/s of the Homurahh 
Company s Survet^ing Brig '* Palinnrus,' du7Tng her late Exa- 
mination of the Coast htween Mas Morhat and Mas Seger, and 
betweeti Has Fartak and the Ruins of Mesinak. Bj J. P. 
Saunders, Commander. 

Having obtained permission from ibc Government, I pro- 
ceeded from Bombay to Muscat, where I obtained a rate for 
the chronometers ; I left that place on the 17th, and arrived at 
Morbat on iht* *i4th December, in company with the tender 
** Nurbudda,'' We experienced a strong belaat wind in passing 
tbrougli Curia Muria Bay. 

In obedience to my instructions, I commenced a Irigonome- 
Irical sun-ey at Morbat, surveying 4 J miles to the eastward 
of that place, and the bay, on a large scale ; I then proceeded 
to the westward, in continuation of the survey on a scale of 2040 
yards to half an inch. 

I have minutely examined the coast and bays between Ras 
Morbat and Ras Scger, and between Ras Fartak and Mesinali, 
making a total distance of near 180 miles, well sounded; the 
whole distance is perfectly clear of any shoals which wouhi 
interfere with ship navigation, with the exception of one near 
Ras Deri ah. 

I was much hindered on my first arrival on the ct>ast by the 
strong Belaat winds which prevail on it, one breeze succeeding 
another at intervals of eight or ten days, always blowing very 
strong, sometimes a perfect gale, and constantly varying in gusts 
from N-N.E, to N.N.W., rendering it quite unsafe to send a 
boat away from the vesseL These bela&is never last leas than 
three, but sometimes seven, or even ten days. 

'J he beliiat is also dangerous to ships near the shore. Occa- 
sionally at night the breeze wouhl die away to a perfect calm, 
and remain so ftir an hour or tw<j ; hea^-y gusts would then blow 
down fr*jm the mountains at intervals of a few minutes (wiibout 
any warning except the noise on the w^ater), sufficiently strong to 
s]>ht the sails or carry away the masts of any ship under sail not 
prepared for it : these gusts would succeed each other for five or 
six hours. 

In one of these bclaals the tender*s main-mast was carried 
away; she however reached the "Palinurus,'' and, as at that time 
her services were much required, I jury-rigged and kept her 
with me. The belaals were succeeded often by strong south- 
easterly winds» which, bringing with thein a very considerable 
swell, were almost as great a hindrance as that wind. 

At Morbat we received much kmdness from the Bedouin Sheikh 
Bokhcrt bin Mohammed, who allowed me to measure a base 
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on shore, and carry on sunreying operalioni» wifchont m, angle ol^ 
jection. Kn Arab, named AUi bin Mohammedt who p rodaced 
good ceriificatei from Captain Hainei, t.N., made hiniadf ex- 
tremely nsefnl to the Tetsel daring her itay . 

Morbat Bay affords good shelter from theN.E.« but I donbl 
mach if a ship ooald ride with security in the S.W. monaoon : the 
natives sUte, howerer, that the swell is not tery great, and tfaat a 
bnggalow rode the monsoon ont by hauling up dose to the loim. 
The town of Morbat ck>nsists of about 90 or 40 mud and atone 
bouses, with a population of about 150 men, women, and dbil* 
dren. Indifferent bullocks and brackish water may be ob- 
tained. 

Morbat Peak, bearing about true north from the town^ ia the 
western brow of a noble limestone range of mountains atretdiing 
to the eastward, nearly as far as Ras Nus, a distance of 40 
miles, varying in height from 3600 to 5000 feet ; between the 
mountains and the sea is a low plain : their greatest distance from 
the sea is about 12 miles, at Morbat about 5. The mountains 
are well peopled, covered with trees and long grass, which affords 
pasturage to numerous droves of bullocks, sheep, and goats, 
which I saw on the hills. 

From Morbat Peak, the highest range of the mountains 
curve in to the N. by W,, sloping from their brows down towaxds 
the plain of Dhafar, the commencement of which is about 20 
miles to the westward of Morbat : round it the lower extremities 
of the mountains rise rather abruptly to about 600 feet ; from 
thence the high range appeared to me to be connected with the 
high mountains of Ras Soger. 

Nearly the whole distance between Morbat and Dhafar the 
line of coast is cliffy, very barren, and uninhabited ; one of the 
ridges from the mountains approaches within a mile of the sea. 

At Thagah, and to the westward of it, the coast is low and 
sandy as far as Birfz ; the hills suddenly turn to the northward, 
and in a semicircular form surround the plain of Dhafar, the 
greatest distance from the sea being about 14 miles. 

The water had been deep close to the shore so far as Thagah 
but as we advanced along the coast towards the centre of the 
plain of Dhafar, a bank of soundings suddenly stretched off from 
It to the distance of 12 and 15 miles, again gradually closing 
with the coast as we approached the high mountains of Seger. 

From the cocoa-nut trees near El Balad the coast bends a 
little to the southward towards Bander Risut, which is a small 
yba about one mUe in depth, and somewhat more in width, with 
3 fathoms, sandy bottom, a considerable distance inside the cape ; 
it affords good shelter in the S.W. monsoon. The inhabitanU 
of the towns of Abkud and Okud pitch tents and live here during 
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that season^ to avoid tht; beat of the plain, and to catch fish, 
whicli then abound here. 

From Ras Risiit towards Ras-el-Ahmar, and thence to Raa, 
Seger, the water near the shore deepened very much, obliging 
the vessel to anchor in 28 to 33 fathoms water ; the bank still 
however extentletl several miles to sea, causing the boat- work to 
be verj laborious. 

The coast between Risiit and Ras-el-Ahmar is dark, rugged, 
and barren, the chfTs rising out of the sea, and having 9 and 
10 fathoms nearly touching them. Ras-el-Ahmar is a dark bluff 
rape, about 700 feet high^ rising almost perpendicularly out of 
the sea; it is merely a narrow ridge, scarcely affording footing 
in some places along the summit: it is composed of limestone, 
and has a remarkable peak on the very outer extremity of it^ by 
which it may be known. 

Ras Seger (Sejer) is a bold cape, about 3000 feet high at 2 mdeii 
from sea : it projects but little from the line of coast to the east 
ward, and has 90 fathoms no bottom at 1 mile distance. This cape 
forms the bountlary between the territory of the tribes Reni 
Gharrah and Reni Mahrah. The coast between it and Ras-el- 
Ahmar forms a bay, and is irregular and broken, with two or 
three sandy patches between the liills and chlfs, which rise 
directly out of the sea. 

Some parts of the land near Ras Seger are covered with trees 
ami jungle, but generally speaking the coast is perfectly barren, 
with a most desolate and forbidding ajipearance. From Ras 
Seger the coast runs into Giibut Ghummar,* which in conse- 
quence of the winds and currents I could not at the time survey. 

The first vilJnge I came to in the plain of Dhafar was Thagah, 
and the sight of it was refreshing ti> us : two groves of cocoa-nut 
trees, and (for the place) a considerable cuUivation of d hurra 
round it. gave to the little town a very pleasant appearance. We 
anchored in the evening late, and the next forenoon the Sheikh^ 
Sayyad All bin Abdullah bah Omar, sent olT a very civil message 
to me, accompanied by a present of a bullock, some water, and a 
few cocoa-nuis, A ship could procure a small sujiply of water 
and some bullocks hcre. 

I'he town is built of mud and stones, and contains about 350 
inhabitants of all kinds; it appears to be left in peace and ijuiet- 
ness by the Bedouins (a rare thing in Dhafar) : this is in ct>nse- 
quence of the Sheikh being a Sayyad j for even the wildest of 
Bedouins, who possibly cannot say a prayer, will respect a Sayyad, 
and his property, from some vague idea that he is connected with 
the prophet they profess to worship. 
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The Sheikh was very civil, and, in course of conversation with 
the surgeon of the vessel, offered to take any officer into Hadra- 
maut^ which he described as a journey of 15 days: this he 
proposed to do by going a part of the distance himself^ and 
passing the person from Sayyad to Sayyad. He also described 
rladramaut as a laige cultivated district^ with numerous small 
independent towns, constantly disturbed by petty jealousies, and 
at war with each other. 

There are at Thagah two fresh-water khors and one 
(Khor Ririe) salt, which runs from the hills (apparently) 
and discharges itself into the sea ; the upper part may be fresh, 
but near the sea it is very brackish, and has a perceptible rise 
and fall : it is separated from the sea by a ridge of sand, and 
the natives have a tradition that formerly boats could anchor in 
it On the sea face of the khor there is an opening in the 
limestone clifis (here about 100 feet high) that form the line 
of the coast, which hsii a similar appearance to the openings of 
the Shermes in the Red Sea, and probably has been caused by 
the action of the water from the khor. 

A very remarkable piece of table-land and a large cavern at- 
tracting our attention. Dr. Carter visited it, and thus describes his 
trip : — *' Three miles from Thagah you arrive at the bed of 
the torrent, which comes from the precipices, and which termi- 
nates in Khor Rerie, between the two portions of cliff cast of 
Thagah. I followed the wadi for three-quarters of a mile to 
the foot of the precipice, and then ascended at the corner of it, 
over, sometimes, the perpendicular face of the mountains, and 
throughout a dangerous ascent for one not accustomed lo that 
sort of climbing. I arrived at the top of the plateau, which is 
bounded by mountains on three sides, and the fourth is the edge 
of the precipice, which looks towards the sea. The sides of the 
mountains are covered with a thick coppice of gum-trees and 
other shrubs; the plateau itself quite green and covered with 
the remains of different kinds of fruit-trees and useful shrubs, 
having the appearance of once having been a large garden ; little 
streams, which were supplied by a reservoir of water behind, 
traversed it in all directions, affording a plentiful supply of 
moisture to the different plots of dhurra, lucerne, and vege- 
tables that were growing there. I went to the cave, which be- 
longed to the Bedouins who conducted me to the plateau ; found 
it of ample dimensions, and was received most welcomely by the 
Bedouf s wife. The Sheikh of Thagah's wife was also there in 
another recess of the cavern, but did not show herself, being an 
Arab, yet she freely conversed with us. I remained with them the 
best part of the dciy ; they wanted me to stay the night, offered 
to kill a sheep for mc, and gave me milk as well as some of 
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iheir medicines, willi an account of I heir virtues. I saw many 
sick people from the neig^bbourmjj caves who were brought to 
me. The Bedours ivife was tall, very handsome, of the gipsy 
expression and fcalurc; wore her hair in livo Larjsfe plaited tresses, 
one hani^insr down on eacli side of the front of her neck ; her 
dress, a loii^ p^own, ti^fht round the lower part of the neck, ex- 
lending to between the knee and foot in front, and trail inij on the 
jS^round behind, with lar^e sleeves. Her skin not much darker than 
tliat of the gipsy of England, The cavern roof was studded wiih 
stalactites, some of which were two jards long. Towards eve, 
descended to the plateau, and went to the most inland side of it : 
found it bounded by a canal about 40 yards broad and very deep, 
but I had no means of ascertaining its depth ; it was full a mile 
long, and appeared to be fed by a stream from the mountain. 
After this I examined the trees and plants in the neiglibourhood, 
descended from the plateau, and returned to Thagah/* 

The plateau was f>f a quadrilateral shape, three- quarters of a 
mile broad facing tlie sea, and a mile deep* 

The cavern was on the rigbthand side of the plateau, on the 
slope of the mountain, and about 100 feet above it (its base 1) ; 
ibe span of the arch was 130 feet ; the depth of the cavern 30 
yards: it would hold 100 heafl of cattle besides the people. 

Many caves similar to this are found in these mountains, 
and are considered a great blessino; by the natives. They are 
suited to all the variations of cliuiale which they experience ; for 
they say. When it is too hot outside we can enter inside, and 
when too cold we can light a tire without fear of having our 
bouse burnt down, and our cattle is kept in security. During the 
S.W. monsoon on tbat coast, vvlieu it is very hot in the plains, 
these caves make a delicious retreat, 

Diriz is a small town wilb considerable cultivation round it, — 
jowari, dokbun, cotton, iScc.j — ^tbe whole guarded by many wa t eli- 
te ivvers scattered round the town and within shot of each other, 
which sbows the insecurity of the country. It is governed by 
Oman bin Ahmetl Muzzoof, very old and nearly blind ; he is the 
descendant of tbe former governors of Dhafar, who succeeded to 
the government on the departure of the Min Goe family. 

From Diifz to the westward fresh-water khors and wells are 
numerous, and the country well cultivated in patches. Long 
groves of date and cocoa-nut trees growing near the shore, with a 
fine beahhful green lookr mixed with the brighter green of the 
fields of grain, quite changed ibe apji^^arance of the coast, and 
seemed most dehglitful ttj us, accusiomcd to the dreary, baixen 
shore we had been surveying. 

At my request Dr. Carter visited and examined the ruins of 
El Ualad, and 1 herewith send in his full and inleresllng ac^ 
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Shcilvh as hfj was ^oing^ to tbc mosque to pt'ajers in the iiiijst of 
his slaves: ihe Bedouin was cut to pieces almost ia the art» 
but his family were revenged, for their enemy died* This hap- 
pened about 1 9 J ears ago* 

From this lime all was anarchy and confusion ; each of the 
little towns set up a Sheikh imlependent of the others; trade fell 
off; the Bedouins again hccame powerful, and annoyed the 
people of the plain so much that they were obliged to desert 
Robat, a new town situated but very little farther inland than 
the others; discord and ill- feeling amse between the inhabitants 
of the towns ; and, ridiculous as it appeared to us when we were 
there, the people of any one village were afraid to go to anolhen 
probably half a mile from it, though I could never learn that 
their belligerent propensities ever extended beyond the use of 
their tongues. 

The inhabitants of Dhafar are a weak, indolent race, terrified 
to ihc last degree at the Beni Gharrahi who, taking advantage of 
their timidity, oppress them very much, and hesitate not, when 
opposition is dared to be shown, to use sword or jambier to en- 
force their demand Sj as the bodies of very many of the towns- 
petiplc, which we saw, testified, some of whose wounds were 
scarcely cicatrised. The Dhafar people all appeared impressed 
with the idea that the English government were going to take 
possession of that province, and most anxious to know when it 
would he done. They are tired of their present state» but have 
no means of helping themselves. 

The trade at present carried on in the province of Dhafar is 
small. The inhabitants procure myrrh and frankincense from 
the Beni Gharrah during tfie S-W. monsmin, which in the fine 
season is bartered to the trading boats, principally for rice, VjIuc 
cotton dungarfj dates, and jowari ; but their wants are so few 
that very little supplies them ; the fish which they catch and the 
little grain they grow being nearly sufficient. 

Morbat is the principal trading town. They export and 
import the same description of articles as the other towns, the 
Sheikh levying a general duly of 10 per ceut. on all exports, and 
5 per cent, upon all imports. The weight used by them in 
buying and selling is a maund, equal to the weight of 48 German 
crowns ; the trade is principally carried on by barter; 

The Sheikh of Morbat is brother to the head of what was for- 
merly a powerful subdivision of the Beni Gharrah; his brother 
Ali lives in the mountains. They are siill looked upon as the 
head of the tribe, and retam several of the privileges by suffer- 
ance w^hich iheir forefathers c*>uld keep by their own pjwer. 
He had always been very civil to the surveying vessels, and I 
jnade him a present for his assistance. At El Haffer 1 filled up 
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tbe water of both vessels, which enabled mo to remain on the 
coast much longer than I could otherwise have done. At this 
place a vessel can procure good water from the people at the rate 
of 120 gallons for a German crown. It would be very laborious 
and perhaps dangerouss for crews of ships* boats to fill up their 
own casks^ in consequence of the surf; but the natives will bring 
out the water in their own fishing- boats. If breakers or skins 
are taken, a supply of from 800 to 1000 gallons a-day may be ob« 
tained if sufficient casks are sent at once, for they arc lazy, and 
will not, without some bother, fill a second boat after once 
leaving off. 

The water is procured from the kbor round the rains of 
El Balad, which may be known by the high mound formed by 
the ruins of the castle situated at the east end of the long grove 
of cocoa-nut trees. 

I think Bander Risut will 1be available merely as a place of 
shelter ; for tbe Bedouins of the Beni Gharrah tribe in the vicinity 
are men of bad character, who hesitate not to commit any crime. 
A surveying party, consisting of Lieutenant Fell, Dr. Carter, Mr. 
Midshipman James, and some seamen, were attacked whilst re* 
turning to the vessel from taking observations on Ras-el-Ahmar, 
and fired upon^ by some of these, whibt under the protection of 
one of the tribe, who had hired himself as protector and guide. 
Breach of faith I have never before met with. The officers pru- 
dently did not wound nor kill any of them, and the Bedouins rc« 
tired as they approached the vessel. There is a well of indif- 
ferent water half a mile distant from the beach. 

As early as the 9lh of February the winds set in from the south- 
ward, and with the southerly winds an easterly current from Ras 
Seger to Ras Risut : the work was very heavy to both officers 
and boats' crews. 

As we approached Ras Seger the currents became stronger, 
running constantly from half a knot to 2 knots per hour to the 
eastward, with light S.S.VV. winds lasting for a few hours durinc: 
the day, and then succeeded by calms which lasted the remainder 
of the twenty-four hours, detaining the vessels at their station, and 
sometimes when I endeavoured to move them they lost ground. 
I finished up to Ras Seger by the boats only. 

My own knowledge and the information I gained from the 
natives and the pilot of the vessel leading ine to believe the currents 
were not so strong to the W.S.W, of Ras Fartak, I determined 
on going there, and after struggling with the currents off shore 
for six days I reached it. Some boats which passed the vessel 
two days before she started, and went round Giibut Ghummar 
close to the shore, did not reach Fartak for two or three days 
after her, proving that the currents were equally strong or stronger 
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in the bay llian we lind tbem off Kas Segcr. Off Ras Fartak I 

fnundj as I expected, mucli less current and more favourable 
winds. 

The Arabs on this part of the Arabian coast consider ibal the 
N.E. monsoon lasts only three months to the N.E, of Ras Fartak, 
viz. part of November, December, January, and part of February. 
The S,W. monsoon is considered o\ov at the middle or end of 
August, and ibey be^in to trade at the bej^^inning of September. 
Between the 1st of September and the setting in of the N.E, 
monsfjon is about six wc»eks, and is a season of bght, variable 
wintls called Damauro. 

In March the southerly winds to the E.N.E. of Ras Fartak 
blow sometimes very fresh, particularly in Curia Miiria Bay. 
April and May is considered another season, which is called 
Bayn el An tern by the Arab navigators. The winds are variable, 
though generally inclining to the S. Vessels pass up and down, 
and, as the current sets up to the E., they make rapid passages to 
Mascat and the Persian Gulf, Nearly all the trading boats which 
pnss down in the commencement of the N.E. monsoon return 
again in these months, bringing back rafters, grain, and slaves from 
the different ports to which they have been. 

Ras Fartak, supposed to be the Ras Siagros nf the ancients, 
from its resemblance, when bearing E. or W.» to the head of a 
boar^ is a lofty headland of about 2500 feet elevation, forming a 
very prominent cape^ whicli may be seen by navigators GO miles 
off in clear wealher. The point of the cape is the southern ex- 
tremity of Gubut-al-Ghummar, and stretches aw^ay to the north- 
ward for some miles ; it also forms the western sjfle of that bay. 

The coast from Ras Fartak runs in a S.W. by W. direction to 
Ras Dariah (Dcrkah?), nearly straight, low and sandy. Sand- 
hills rise gradually toiVards the interior. The whole is barren^ 
with the exception of a few stunted bushes and small patches of 
cuUivation near the villages. 

Ras Deriah projects to the southward about 2 J miles from the 
line of coast bctwijen it and Ras Fartak, and forms the southern 
extremity of the eastern side of the hay of Kesbfn. It is formed «*f 
perpendicular cliffs, varying from 200 to 400 feet in height It is^ 
like Ras Fartak, bold and safe to approach, having 9 fathoms 
within a stone*s throw of its base. It is perfectly barren. 

The bay of Kesbfn is immediately on the western side of Ras 
Deriah, running to the W. by S. as far as the town of Keshin, 
where it takes rather an abrupt turn to the southward towards Ras 
Sharwein, the eastern extremity of which forms the southern 
entrance of the bay* 

The western side of the bay of Keshfn affords good shelter in 
the S*W» monsoonj which blows directly c>ff from the high land 
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of Ras Sbarwein, I anchored tha *' Ptfiiiiin»" Qodor t|^ cape 
in 7i felhomij eandy bottom, a mile fiponi tli# WfwMw Aoi^ 
with the extreme of the low Unff of the cape bearing Irfa 
S. 20^ E. ; minaiet in Keshfn town. N. 17^ E. ; SbunMn 
PeakpW. SM^'ia'S.; and the Asm* Eai% W, 19' 49^8, 

I bad left a loof, high aontherly iwell oatiide« but in tfanbaf 
found quite smooth water» the wind blowing in stfoaf P^fik from 
the land ; a low» long $well occasionailjF rplled rovnd thu 0ipe 
acroat the windj but the shore under the Sbarwein Peak had not 
a nppl^ on it. 

The best anchorage, however, is nearer the shoroj in 5j^ faAoms, 
shutting in the second and third blufis. A vess^ then loses all the 
swell, and will anchor in perfectly quiet water, at a long one-thiid 
of a mile from the shore. A vessel may anchor still nearer, if she 
lijcesy in safety during the S. W. monsoon, for no change of wind 
takes place during Uiat season, and the bqggalows belonging to 
the tribe remain during it made fast to t^ shore in secority. 
It would be better to moor. The way to and from Bunder hwSk 
is open and safe. 

The high peak of Ras Sharwein is about 7^ f^t high ; from 
the peak, which is about 2 miles from the sea, the land gradually 
slopes to the W. like a gunner's quoin, and terminates in difi 
varying from 80 to 150 feet in height, against the base of which 
the monsoon swell lashes with great fury. One or two small 
sandy patches show themselves on the sea front, else a)l is dark, 
black, and perpendicular, with deep water close to it. About 
half a mile to the W. is a hill with two very remarkable sugar-loaf 
peaks close together, and called by Horsburgh '* Asses* Ears." 

From Ras Sharwein to Ras Hattab, near 15 miles to the 
S.W. by S., the coast is sandy, gradually ascending from the 
beach ; in some parts it is blown up high against the sides of the 
hills : one remarkable black rock only rears itself through the 
sand ; the whole distance of the coast is safe to approach. 

From Ras Hattab to Ras Aghrib the coast continues in nearly 
the same general line of bearing, but becomes broken ; several 
rocky capes project from the sandy beach and form small 
bays between them, some of which imord shelter in the N.E. 
monsoon to small boats and buggalows; a few miserable fisher- 
men live in different spots along the coast. The coast is bold 
and safe to approach ; from Ras Sbarwein to Ras Aghrib, how - 
ever, the ^yater becomes less deep near the shore. 

From Ras Aghrib to Mesinah the coast is again low, straight, 
and sandyj irith regular soundings off it, and may be closely 
approached. It has little or nothing worthy of notice on the 
shorcj «3K}ept the town of Sihut and one or two patches of date- 
trees. 
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Magnificent ran«rcs of mountains, varying in heip:ht from 
3000 to 4000 feet, run along this part of the coast, at a distance 
of from 10 to 13 miles from the sea. A few miles lo the W. 
of Sihiit the Wadi Masilah breaks the rangfes of these moi>n- 
tains* The width of this valley betw een the brows of the moun- 
tains is 6 mdes : through it is the road to Hadramaut from all 
the Mahrab towns. It is represented to be well cultivated, wiib 
large and numerous date-groves and plenty of water in it ; a 
village is situated in a grove of dale -trees on the plain at ils 
entrance. Tlie fishermen told me that the people at SibiU and 
the villagers, though a branch of the Mahrah, bad quarrelled, and 
that the former cimld not enter the valley. The ruins of two 
strong forts, one on each side of the entrance of the valley, show 
that the pass to the interior was at one time thought worthy of 
being well guarded. 

At Mesiaab a surveying party landed, after two days' negotiat- 
ing with the Bedouins, Dr. Carter proceeded to examine the 
ruin and its vicinity, in the hope of finding the inscription stated 
by the Rev. Dr. Forster in bis work to have been seen on a large 
stcme over the south gate, 

The place was visited and examinetl by the officers under com- 
mand of Capt. S. B. Haines*^ during bis survey of the coast, but, 
to prevent any chance of such an inscription being overlooked. 
Dr. Carter again visited the mound, and spent several hours in 
examining the ruin and the plain about it. 

He merely found a mound about 15 feet high, but no trace of 
an arched wall or gale was perceptible j it is almost, however, 
a shapeless mass, but on diligent search Dr. Carter found ves- 
tiges of what he CL»nceived to be the original sides of the building* 
and, tracing them very carefully, he measured them about 36 yards 
»quarc, having apparently had a tower at each angle ; on the side 
facing the east there were appearances wtjich indicated that steps 
had at one time led down from the castle» 

The walls have been built for some feet up with limestone; 
some of the stones are 2 and 3 feet long, and cut ; the upper pari 
of them is the common black basalt with which the neighbour- 
hood abounds. Dr. Carter took pieces of each kind of stone, 
also portions of the morlar from between two pieces of the lime- 
stone, and compared them with a piece taken from between the 
latter and the basalt at the line of connection: both were of the 
same composition, the same hardness, and apparently the same age. 

From the size of the castle 1 should imagine it ctmld jiever 
have been used for any other purpose tbao lo receive and protect 

^ S«e Capr. Haines* paper, Val. XV. p^ 101, 
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goods whilst wall 10 g" for earn ag^c into tbe interior; there is no 

appearance of a town having ever existerl near it. A long back- 
watcE runs along to Ihc E,N*E. (separated from the sea only by 
a narrow slip of lanil) for abont a mile, and then branches into 
the interior a short tlistance : the depth was trifling, stones in all 
directions showing their black faces above the water. 

Some mangroves are scattered about, particularly to tbe VV,S.W. 
of it ; and many whitened stumps, sticking up through tbe sandy 
beach, indicate that the sand has of late years been encroacliing 
to no small extent. 

The swamp or back-water has a small opening into the sea, 
very narrow, but still it connects it. A spring of good fresh water 
bubbles up under the salt, near the ruin, though 1 believe it is 
uncovered at hiw water. 

The water the fishermen and the Bedouins use is some dis- 
tance from the beach. 

Tribe.— The whole of the a>ast from Ras Farlak to Mesinah 
belongs to the Mahrah tribe, but that forms only a part of their 
territory, which extends through G ubul-abGhummar to Ras 
Seger ; and they again^ it is said, make their appearance in the 
vicinity of Ras Nos, the two portions of the tribe being divided 
by the Beni Gharrah; they have the character of being the most 
united and powerful tribe on tlie roast. 

The head of the tribe is Sultan of Keshin, Omar bin Towari 
bin Afrite: this last title his family has borne for many genera- 
tions, why I could not discover. His influence extends generally 
over the whole of the Mahrah tribe ; but what may be termed his 
^ovct*nment extentls only from the town of Hasweil to Mesinnh. 
In the vicinity of Ras I'^artak, the Sheikh of Wadi, Esah bin 
Mombarrack, is considered as the chief, always professing^ the 
e^reatest respect and obedience to Omar bin Towan. Beyond 
Fnrtak the government and coast is portioned out in a similar 
way to the chiefs, all however considering the Sultan as their 
head. 

The chiefs of this tribe seemed but ill inclined towards the 
Engbsh. At Ras Fartak, on one occasion, I sent the interpreter 
on shore to the fishing' village of Kesfd, to open a communica- 
tion with them : the people appeared much frightened, would 
give him no information, promise him no safety, neither sell him 
anything for the use of the vessel ; but told him to go on board, 
and then left him by himself. They also told him that the 
Bedouins would come down to us ; an<l it afterwards appeared that 
the drend of them induced the fishermen to act as they did. 

Not knowing what might be the feelings of the Bedouins 
towards us should ihey come down, I started a surveying party 
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off at break of day to measure a base and take the necessary 

observations for enmniencin^ the survev in ibis part : tbis they J 
were allowed to tlo unmolested; but in the even injp^, when a partj 
ag^ain went, they were warned off, and on bioking- round lliey saw! 
the rocks were covered by malcblock-men with matches lig^btedl 
and guns pointed to the boat. 

After a long time the interpreter was allowed to land, and the 
demand what lie wanted, &c., was often repealed ; the conference 
ended at last by the Sheikh of Wadi saving we should neither 
land nor sound, and if we did we should be fired upon* I merely 
sent a nicssao^e to say that, if any of the boats wt*re fired upon, I 
would sink every Mahrah bugfgalow 1 met with ; and as the boats 
were on the point of reluming at the mid of the seastin, this Lad 
ibe desired effect ; the Sheikh went away and we were not 
molested. 

I sent the interpreter to the Sultan of Keshin, on my arrival 
there, to demand an explanation and purchase a few articles 
required for the vessel. The Sultan would neither give an explana* 
tion nor allow any person in the town to sell a handful of date^J 
to us; yet bis tribe have several buggalows that go to Mangaloref 
land Aden yearly. 

• Tt>wv^f.— Of the towns and villages on the v.estcrn side of Ras 
Fartak, Kesidt or, as called by the people in the buggalows, 
Teif, is a small fishing village situated immediately at the base 
of the high land on the western side of Ras Favtak. It contains 
about 32 small houses and 15D men, women, and children. It_ 
has no tiade; the inhabitants are miserably poor, subject to the 
depredations of the Bedouins, to whom they can offer no re- 
sits tance, running away to the bills when they hear of any number' 
of the Bedouins apprt caching. Off this village is the usual an- 
chorage of the boats trading with the Mahrah tribe situated in 
I he windings of the small valley on the western side of the cape. 
At 1^ mile from the sea are some small date groves, and the 
villages of Dhekrabait on the eastern side, and Kuddiefut on 
the western side of it; the former village containing about 70^ ^J 
liouses and 2.W iidiabkains. and the latter i)0 liouses and about ^1 
300 men, women, and children. These arc welt supplied witli 
water from many wells in the neighbourhood, and the inhabiiants 
cultivate in small quantities d hurra dokhun, a bab or ghooni : 
they have two small khors of salt water near I hem, from whicb 
they make considerable tjuan lilies of salt, and exptjrt it. 

The towns are built of mud and stone, but not walled. A few! 
trading Bedouins live there, but the rest of the inhabiiants are* 
Arabs; no Iranians are allowed to remain* 

Wadij <ine of the moat powerful towns belonging to the 
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B about 3 hours* journey from the landintr-place 

ig the valley at ihe western foot of llie Fart&k 

ec or ftiur fort* or large forlifietl houses for its 

le of being defended, and ctintains about 600 

'I children: of tbese. 200 ^e said to be well- 

Hen, np-n ng characters, aud Bedouins. 

if is a place of etmsideraUlc trsde, and its port is Kesfd, 

ibltants own several bugfiralows, whirli trade lo Man^a- 

seat, and Zanzibar, touching at other p>rts on their way, 

"incipa! exports are salt, salt fish, and sharks' fins ; the im- 

rice in small quaotitjcs, blue and while Hnen cloth from 

slaves, tobacco, and wood for huiUltn^ boats and rafters 

Zanzibar and the African coast, dates from Mascat and the 

The inhabitants are weahhj for Arabs, and their arms are 

'lecorat^Kl with silver; but there, as in general with the 

^h tribe, they bear a bad character, and are not trusted by 

iing Arabs. 

the largest slave-deaHn|^ town on the coast, and a number 

ves are annually impjrled which are sold to their own and 

tribes. 1 1 may be recolhfcted they sent two bugfgalows wilb 

s to Iijdia, which were seized by the government authorities, 

»nng that, the Wad f people seized an English buggahjw 

ion ; and although they seem to be under the apprehcn- 

ocini^ one day punishetl far so <h>ing, the Shmkh «f Wad/, 

bin Mombarrack, in the conversation the interpreter Liitl 

1 aim at Has Fartak» professed to consider the matter settled 

ima at rest. He said, '* The Government seized my slaves ; 1 

seized a buggalow of equal value^ and paid my merchants ; that 

made things right.** 

Hasweil is the next town to the S.W. by W. of Fartak. It is 
situated near the beach, built of mud and stone, not walled ; it 
hai several houses, about 70 altogether, built for defence^ and 
460 inhabitants ; has several 'fishing-boats, and is well supplied 
with water. A little dburra^ Sic, is cultivated, but the inhabitants 
depend a good deal on the fishing-boats for food, and earry on a 
iniall .irade in them along the coast from village to village, 
iometimet going a long way from their home. There are a few 
date-tirees in the neighbourhood. 

Saghar is a small town similar to Hasweil, only more straggling ; 
contains about 90 houses and 650 inhabitants — is well supplied 
with water. A considerable. quantity of grain is cultivated in the 
vicinity; but the people areoblq^edi in common with the other 
small towns, to keep a sharp watch over it> as the Bedouins in 
the wantonness of power hesitftte not^ when it has sprung well 
above ground, to drive at night their goats and other cattle in the 
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midst to eat and destroy it. This village has no boats. On some 
low cliffs to the S.S.W. of it stands a large white Muhammedan 
tomb. 

In Keslim bay, between Ras Derkah ami the town^ are the 
yillag^es Haft and Snk ; the former having" aboot 20 houses and 
150 people, and the latter about 25 houses and 180 people : they 
cuUtvate a little g^rain near the village. NearSiik is a aalt-waler 
khor called Khor Suk^ and a few date- trees. 

Kesbi'n is the residence of SuUan Oinar bin Tcjwari bin 
Afritc, It is a large straggling town nearly half a mile inland; 
it has a long sea front, which makes it appear to be much longer 
than it actually is. It contains about 110 houses and 600 inha- 
bitants. 

The sultan and his family, as well as the other inhabitants, are 
poor, and carry on a small trade with the Gulf, Zanzibar, and the 
Malabar coast, They export to Zanzibar salt and dried fish ; to 
the Malabar t*oast they send money principally ; and receive in 
return from those places jowarf, rice, cotton, cloth, dates, sugar j and 
coffee. Two Banians are allowed t<? reside in Keshfn. Between 
the town and the sea some little grain is cultivated, but not nearly 
sufficient for the uses of tlie inhabitants; the deficiency is sup- 
plied from Zanzibar. Kcshin is one of the Mahrah ports, in 
which their boats are laid up for the S.W. monsotm, and I found 
twelve buggalows of from 30 to 100 tons securely moored in 
Bander Lask, tni the S.W, side of the town, some made fast to 
the shore an*i their own anchors. The Water was perfecU) smooth 
for half a mile ofi' shore, and not a ripple on the beach near the 
boats ; 1 hatl left a very heavy swell from tbe S.S.W. outside. 

The next village is Hattab, about 12 miles from Has Sharwein, 
situated a mile inland. It has some dale*groves, and is well sup- 
plied with water, contains about 40 houses and 350 inhabitants: 
six small fishing-boats belong to it; it is a village of little trade 
and no consequence. 

Sihtu was one of the towns, if not the principal town, of the 
Mabrahs to iheS.W.of Has Farlak. It is long and narrow^ and, 
as its lengtli faces the sea^ it looks, in that direction, a large town ; it 
contains about 180 bouses and a population of 1000. Very many 
of the houses are dilapidated^ some in ruins> and the town is 
apparently falling fast into decay. It has a considerable trade, 
however, and possesses 15 buggalows of different si/xs, and 50 
fishing- boats, which arc constantly employ ed about the coast in 
the fair season catching sharks, sun- fish. i^e. ; the latter they dry 
in the sun, and it is then exported to Zanzibar and other towns. 

The M ah rah tribe, as I have already mentioned, extends from 
Mesinah to Has Seger ; the country of the Benl Gbarrah theji 
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commences, but it is said that the Mahrah tribe have territory in 
the rear of them, and again make their appearance near the sea 
about Ras Nus. The Mahrah tribe were formerly nearly, if not 
quite, the most powerful on the S.E. coast of Arabia, and their 
territory extended from Hussan Ghorab to Ras Isollette ; but the 
neighbouring tribes, amongst whom were the Beni Gharrah, as 
their strength weakened, gradually deprived them of their terri- 
tory both E. and W., and even a large slice out in the very centre 
of it. 

The tribe is divided into three great branches, who are con- 
stantly at variance with each other, but who would instantly unite 
against any enemy and drop all their private quarrels. In conse- 
quence of the heavy swell constantly rolling in when 1 was on 
the coast, I could have but litde communication with the shore ; 
the ship's boats could not land at any time, and for days the 
fishing-boats of the coast could not be launched through the surf. 
The men who came off in two or three boats showed a great un- 
willingness to give any information or to take officers on shore ; in 
fact, by constantly demanding more money after a bargain was 
for that purpose concluded, showed they would not do it 

The family of the present Sultan, Omar, of Keshfn, have for 
many generations been considered as head of the tribe ; he is also 
looked up to with much deference and respect ; his influence is 
great amongst them ; but I doubt if, were he to attempt to issue 
any command distasteful to the tribe, they would obey it ; he 
has no means of enforcing it. The Sultan has been blind for 
years ; he was an energetic old man, but wayward, and it is said 
his intellect is failing. 

On our first visit to survey off Keshin, I sent the interpreter to 
him immediately on anchoring to explain the reason of my visit, 
and also to request he would let us purchase some fresh provi- 
sions and other articles the vessel required, which I was most 
anxious to procure, Berri Berri having made its appearance in 
the ship. He not only refused to let us have what the vessel re- 
quired, but would not allow the boat's crew even to buy a few 
dates to eat on shore. The interpreter referred to the way in 
which the Sheikh of Wadi behaved to the vessel at Ras Fartak ; 
but the Sultan endeavoured to waive the subject, and would give 
no answer — once saying that they were wild men, but nothing 
further. And, judging from the way he behaved to the vessel at 
Kcshin, I imagine it was done either with his sanction, or that the 
Sheikh*s conduct did not displease him. 

The Mahrahs possess in all about 60 trading -boats, varying 
in size from 90 or 100 to 10 or 15 tons, the greater number 
of which are sent away at the commencement of the N.E. mon- 
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soon, and remain out until the end of it, when they return with 

thoirprcifits to their different pf>rts ; during the above perioil they 
keep trading- from port to port, hiring tb<* boats to whoever will 
freigfbt them. They are the greatest slave-dealers on the S.E, 
coast of Arabia, bringring: yearly from 250 to 500 men, women, 
and children from the African coast; of these, few are sold in the 
Mahrah territory, but are taken to Maculla and the towns in the 
Red Sea. The buggalows and their carnfoes arc generally the 
projx^rty of several individuals, often resitlio;^ in different towns. 

fVimh, S^'c. — ^The winds to the soath-weslward of Fartak 
towards the end of March generally blow to the S. of E., some- 
times S.E.t and even S.S-E, and S, ; occasionally* the current 
also chang-es and sets to E.N.E. abmg the shore. The wind ^ 
generally dies away at night, rendering progress to the W, very 
difliciilt The trading boats from the Persian Gulf and Mascat 
Ijegin to return in this montli from Zanzibar and the Red Sea, 
and continue to do so until near the end of May. An occasional 
tarn in the current to the westward may take place, and a shift 
of wind from the N,E., even as late as the 25th of May, but it 
does not often occur. 

To the E.N.E* of Cape Bogashuaj after the beginning of 
May, a high long swell gradually sets in from the aiulhward, 
rising much higher in the day and falling towards sunset. A 
long swell rolls on to the coast daring the whole of the monsoon ; 
but the fishermen, when they have a small nook to shelter their 
boats in launching, go out to fish in it at times. 

In llie ** Palinurus ** I experienced this swell during the whole 
month of May, which, when the wind died away, caused her 
to rol! very lieavily. It would aflect a steamer, of course, in the 
same way in passing, as generally it would be four or five points 
on Lcr bow. 

From the best information I could procure from many of the 
natives on the part of the coast I was surveying, fishermen antl 
others, it would appear that the S,W. monsoon, to the south- 
westward of Morbat, close to the shore, blows fresh only occa- 
ftionally — a breeze lasting from three to four days ; and is then 
succeeded by light breezes and calms from three to ten days; the 
swell, however, remains. The sea is not so great as that expe- 
rienced on approaching India. A large steamer passing down 
from Mf>rbat would be obliged to keep near the shore, where 
she would experience lighter winds; and it would of course be 
necessary to keep a good look-out and the lead constantly going; 
though, in some parts, even that would be no guide for the dis- 
tance off shore. She might, if necessary » pass along at 1 mile 
distance in the dav, and a few miles off it at night ; occasionaUy 
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■he might probably Mt ber try^Mili: bat a ttn»ig current* horn 
§ to 1 j^ mile per boor, would be oomtMitly experienced, running 
ageimt ber to eest-nortb-eMtward. 

From Morbet to Rea Isolette the coast bends a good deal to 
the westward, forming two bajs, with the Curia Muria Islands 
projecting from it at a distance of upwards of 30 miles. Along 
these bays, and nearly as far as Maxeira* Island, the natires that 
I hare spoken to all agree that the monsoon blows stronger and 
the swell is much hiffher than on any other part of the coast : this 
part is much dreaded by them. They also stated that the mon- 
soon sets in there with a gale of wind, dark gloomy weather, 
thunder, lightning, and rain. Many boats that have been caught 
9 in it hare been lost : ilter the first burst, the weather is the same 
as in the open ocean. 

This would be a dangerous part of the coast for a steamer 
passing in the monsoon ; for, the uiore running so nearly E. and W. 
with the islands off it, and the wind and sea from the southward 
setting directly on them and on the coast, were an accident to 
happen to her engine on this bobterous part, it would be very 
doubtful if she could clear herself of the land: it affords no 
shelter, unless under the largest of the Curia Muria Islands, if 
she could fetch at. There are soundings, but so deep, except to 
the eastward of Cnria Mmia Bay, that a ship would hardly bold 
on eren if she anchored. The reports of the Arabs must always 
be receired, however, with great caution ; but I think it doubt* 
ful if the passage could ever be relied on with certainty, so as to 
be advantageous. Under any circumstances, the steamer would 
have to keep the shore close on board ; and the weather being 
always hazy, the most unceasing and vigilant look-out (particu* 
larly at night) would be required, for the slightest deviation from 
the course might be fatal to the vessel. A ship lately arrived 
at Bombay from Mascat went up that part of the coast in the 
month of July, and after passing Maculla her rate of sailing 
varied from 9 to 11 knots, experiencing strong W.S.W. and 
S.W. winds. Such a breexe would of course be equal to any ex- 
perienced on the Indian coast, and would be most unfavourable 
for a steamer. She passed near and sighted most of the head- 
lands on the coast. 

* MMWit of tht mapf. 
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V III,— Tfie Ruim of El Balad. By Henry Jo on Carter 
Esq., AssislaiiL-Sur^eon, I.NJLC* Bripr '' Palinurus.'* Com- 
immi rated bj the Directors of the Honourable East India 
Company. 

On the south-eastern coast of Arabia, in the district of Dhafar,* 
are the ruins of El Balad, situsiled on the shore in lat. l?*" 1' N., 
and in lon^. 54° 12' 30" E., between the towns of Sallalah and 
El Hafar on the west, and that of Diriz on the cast, separated 
from the latter by a i::rassy plain of more than a mile in extent, 
and from the former by the same distance of richly cultivated 
ground; in front a narrow slip of srmdy beach divides them from 
the sea, and behind them the level plain of DhaiVir stretches back 
to a lofty range of mouiitainSj which forms the inland boundary of 
this district. 

The ruin»j situated within IQO yards of the sea, are spread 
over an area of 2 miles long^ and 600 yards broad, and consist 
of extensive mounds of loose hewn stones, worn and blackened 
by long exposure to the weather. Groups of columns surmount 
each mound, with capilals, shafts* pedestals, and frao;nTents of 
ornamental sculpture strewed arouml them, ami occasionally 
troughs used for baths; all of which, having been skilfully worketl 
out of solid blocks of freestone, give an air of costliness and 
importance to the remains of this city, which, cnnlrasted with the 
dilapidated slate that the whole now assumes, forcibly recalls to 
the imagination the activity, wealth, and prosperity, which hut a 
few ceniuries ago existed in those now desolate and dijsmal and 
unfrequented ruins. 

However much the hand of time has succeeded in mixing up 
the remains of one building with those of another, the widely 
spreading and superincumbent masses of ruins may have ob- 
scured the foundation on w^hicb they w^ere originally erected, or 
the Arabs of the neighbouring tov\ns may have stripped this de- 
serted place of its most valuable ornaments, f enough still remains 
to place beyond doubt the original extent of the city, the 
style in w^hich it was built, the sites of its principal edifices, its 
architecture, its burial- ground j and particularly the walls and 
ditches of that part of it which was fortified, each of wbich^ when 

• The dii^rict of Dho/ir (Zaf4r> if the moat extensive of the lowknil tracts that iii- 
lerveDC between the mounlaliia aivd the sea oti the louth-eastem co«ist of Ambia, Jt 
pottesaea a ricli arable «oil anil an abundant supply of Ue&\i ^ater. At present iti 
OOBft limits are coiisiciercti la be the village af Tliakah [prMiioiinced Tbigah] on llic 
eMt,aiiil Rai al A^niar [Red] uu the west, from which twu |>oiut« the mountaiiitt rn^^^de 
from ibe sea to a distance of \b i]]ilea» leaving an interval which is Alleil up hf 
the low laikd DDw known by the iiam« of Dhatar, 

f I was infiiiimed that many uf the jMlUr* in tbe Tuojiqjues of Dirlx, aiid th<? now 
dcscrtt'd village of £1 Uoba^ were Uktu frum Ihe ruins of Kl Ealad, 
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described as they now pretent themselves, ought not only to 
convey to us an idea of what the ruins of El Balad now are, but 
also of what the city must have been in its most prosperous 
state. 

The city was divided into an eastern and a western portion ; 
the former of which was fortified, the latter unfortified. 

The unfortified or western portion considerably exceeded in 
extent that which was included within the walls of the garrison, 
and now consists of a vast number of extensive mounds of hewn 
stones, irregularly disposed, each of which is characterized by the 
presence of two or more columns on its sunmiit, which retain 
their original position, while others that stood beside them, having 
been upset and broken, lie scattered around, with portions of 
ornamental sculpture, cornices and the like, remnants of the 
arches, ceiling, and walls that once formed parts of the building. 
Although this portion of the city was the most extensive, and in- 
cluded the burial-ground, yet it is now by far the most insigni- 
ficant part of the remains, inasmuch as nothing more can be 
satisfactorily made out of them than that the dark mounds of 
loose stones mentioned mark the sites of so many buildings ; and 
in the burial-ground, which was situated in the northern quarter, 
there is hardly anything more to attract the notice of the ob- 
server than the remains of the commonest bead-stone, and on 
none of those even could we discover any date. Thus, while the 
western portion exceeded in extent the eastern, or fortified part, 
there can be no doubt that the latter originally possessed the 
finest buildings, and was the most important part of the city, as it 
affords at the present day by far the most interesting part of the 
ruins, since it is here that we can distinctly recognise the remains 
of a foreign and highly civilized people, the first and the last 
probably that ever asserted supremacy over the district of Dbafar ; 
and while at the same time we can satisfactorily discover traces 
of their increasing prosperity and power, we can as satisfactorily 
recognise signs of their sudden destruction. 

The fortified part of the city was confined within a parallelo- 
gram or quadrilateral space, 1240 yards long and 500 yards 
broad, extending longitudinally along the shore, defended by a 
deep ditch and rampart on three sides, and on the fourth, or that 
towards the sea, by a strongly fortified wall. The ditch, which 
was for the most part a natural defence of the fortification, was 
formed by a fresh-water khdr,* now known by the name of the 



* Kh6r [properly Khafir], a creek or inlet of the gea, is generally applietl by tho 
inhabitants of Uie south-eastern coast of Arabia to the water that remains at the month 
of a mountain-torrent into tlie sea, many of which occur in tlie <listrict of Dlmfiir ; 
some of them retain their original freshness, while others, communicating with tljc se.i 
through the sandy beach, become brackish. That of El Balad is fresh ; and as it duos 
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Khor of El Balad. This was subjected to a Utile altcTalion, for 
tlic* purpc»seof more completely enclosing the garrison ; and while 
it was atlmirahly adapted for the purpose to which it hail heen 
converted, il afforded close to ihe sea, holh to the city and furt> a 
never-failing- supply of excellent water ; indeed, so convenient a 
situation coold not ap^tiin be niet with on the coast. The only 
artificial part of the khOr appears to have heen the western ditch, 
which is now dry and partly filled up with sand and ruins. This 
was 27 yards wide and 403 yard^- long, extending from its junc- 
tion with the western extremity of the northern ditch to within 
100 yards of the sea, and on each side of it was a strong wall, the 
remaiins of which are now nearly buried under heaps of adjacent 
ruins. 

The khdr itself consisted of the main hotly, or northern ditch* 
and three roots or branches, the first of which, given off from its 
northern side, runs inland ; the next, from its southern side, forms 
the eastern ditch; while the third is the tennination of the main 
body itself. 

Beginning from the western extremity of the northern ditch, 
which at this point is 60 yards broad and partly filled up with 
rubbish, the water, as we proceed, gradually becomes deeper, 
and a thick belt of tall bulrushes, springing up on each side, leaves 
a clear channel in the centre, which is coveretl with a great 
variety of water- fowl. Before reaching the north-eastern angle 
of the garrison, it gives off, from its northern side, the inland 
branch, which, after an irregular course of 300 yards, ends in a 
sharp- pointed shallow extremity. After this, the branch which 
fcirms the eastern dit(!h is given off from its southern side, VIAQ 
yards from the north-western angle of the fortification, and this, 
running directly towards the sea, terminates abruptly in the 
satidy beach, while the third branch is continued on in a tortuous 
course from the main body itself towards Diriz, terminating in 
a shallow, pointed extremity lil«e that of the inland branch. 

The widest part of the khcir is that opposite the north-eastern 
angle of the fortress, exceeding at this point in the northern 
ditch more than 100 yards across. In the deepest part it does 
not appear to exceed 14 feet, but L had no means of ascertaining 
this ; the inhabitants, however, have an idea that it is bottomless. 

not app<*ar to be connected with iLe bed of any tonent, there !• some difBculty in con- 
ceiving how a liirge body of water such nu lbi» is, on a levtl with its l>anki close to 
thp gen, and much abovi? (he lcvc?l of ihe hvdi^r, Bhould not diminish in ijuaiiUty or hc- 
come hrai ki«li. I lu*v(* «ui iilea \Ux\ t]m klH»i\ and Kunie odieri tliat J have s+3en in thti 
ncigl»L«JurlnKMl, ine ndttncal Arteaioii rL-acri, uira, #0 to iif»eak, which Imve been |H'adiicetl 
by some volcanic iuccu^iom, or other caui-e^ in rending open a deep llssme in the 
prounti, which comuiunicatod btdow with a aimn^^ of watt^r. Tl^e upiniUM of the inhu.- 
bitaiit« that many of ttiese AAun arc Loltondt's« or of great de|>l bj although it finvoorii tJit* 
«up(AMitioti, fur from eatabliabet the fact, 
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Its edges, like those of a cansl, are firm, dr^, and regular, and in 
no part bordered by swampy gronnd; it is always filled with 
fresii water, and does not appear to undergo any diminution, or 
be affected by the rise and fall of the tide, although its eastern 
branch terminates in the loose sand of the beach within 100 yards 
of the surf. Thus, while this kh(5r formed the ditches of the 
fortification, it afforded at the same time an abundant supply of 
fresh water to the garrison, and at the present day, from its 
proximity to the sea, is one of the cheapest and most convenient 
places on this coast for a ship to water at. 

The walls of the fortress were principally confined to the 
southern and western sides — those being the least protected by 
natural defences; while an embankment, or kind of rampart, 
thrown up from the ditch, supplied their place along the northern 
and eastern sides of the khdr. 

The rampart, or embankment, on the north side (or perhaps 
breastwork would be the best term for it, as it was never very 
considerable), was continued from the north-western to within 
40 yards of the north-eastern angle of the fortress, where it now 
turns abruptly towards the south for a distance of 42 yards, and 
then, following its original direction, arrives at the border of the 
eastern ditch, leaving a square portion at the north-eastern angle, 
over which the khor occasionally flows. Although mounds of 
ruins frequently occur along the embankment, there is not the 
remotest trace of the original form preserved in any of them. 
On the eastern side a small round tower, with the remains of a 
wall and rampart on each side of it, marks the termination of the 
northern embankment in that thrown up on the eastern side ; and 
from this tower the eastern embankment was continued on to the 
south-eastern angle of the fortification, presenting in its course 
the remains of a landing-place on the border of the ditch, corre- 
sponding to one which will be found to have existed in a similar 
position on the western side. 

Having described the embankment which was thrown up* on 
the inner borders of the northern and eastern ditches, we now 
come to the remains of the wall which defended the southern 
side of the fortress, and, commencin? at its eastern extremity, or 
the south-eastern angle of its fortifications, we shall follow it 
westward to its termination at the south-western angle. 

The remains of a small round tower mark the angle of union 
between the eastern embankment and the southern wall, and 
immediately on the west side of it the threshold of a narrow 
doorway, from which the foundation of a wall 4^ feet thick can 
be distinctly traced in a straight line for 309 yards, with 13 
salient mounds in its course at nearly equal distances from each 
other, on each of which are remains of the foundation of a round 
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tower, formed of concavo-convex lilocks of atone strongly linked 
together. The remains of this wall, which appears never Id 
have been carried beyond the foundation, terminates at a point 
where a flanking bastion or tower was run out 30 yards inti> the 
beach, and from the base of this, in continuation widi the ori- 
ginal direction of that from the south-eastern angle, a stronjyer ivall. 
which, from the parts that remain and the quantity of ruins round 
it, had evidently been completed, was continued on for 255 yardi?, 
where a similar bastion to the last- mentioned stretches 30 yards 
out into the beach ; and between this and the former one were 
four odier smaller salient towers, equidistant from each other 
and pr«vjecting two-thirds of their diameter beyond ihe wall, iho 
whole now enveloped in heaps of ruins. From the last piint to 
the Bouih* western angle, where there is another strong bastion or 
ttnver extending on towards the sea. in a line with the other two 
menlioned, all is obscured under a confused mass of ruins. The 
remains of old have become mixed up with those of modern 
buildings, and the accumulation of stones and mounds of rubbish 
now effectually precludes all jKJssibilitv of tracing the southern 
wall farther than the point mentioneih although there can be no 
doubt that it was continued throughout the remaining part of the 
southern side. 

To complete the fortifications we have lastly to examine the 
western side of the garrison; and, commenciug from the tower 
that was run out towards the sea from the south-western angle, 
we observe the remains of a strong wall, without any towers 
along its course, which existed between this point and the north- 
western angle, and, projecting from it into the ditch, the remains 
of a building in which there were four rows of columns, six in 
each row; this appears to have been a landing-place similar to 
that on the western side, from anrl to which passengers nere 
either ccmveycd in a boat or passed over a drawbridge into the 
garrison, in order that there might be no public thoroughfare 
through the southern wall, which would have materially weakened 
that part, the least strong of the fortification. The remains of 
this wall, like that on the southern side, are almost obscured by 
its own ruins and those of the adjacent buildings, and nothing 
more can be made of it now than that the wall did exist, and 
there was in its course a building which projected from it into 
the ditch. 

Thus we have now followed the remains of the ditches and 
fortifications round the four sides of the parallelogram, or of 
that part of the cily of El Balad which comprised the garrison. 
We have seen it surrounded on three sides by ditches, and on the 
fourth by a strong wall, witli an embankment thrown up on the 
inner side of the northern and eastern ditches, and a strong wall 
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against the western ditch, with the remains of a narrow entrance 
close to the western side of the small tower that marks the south- 
eastern angle^ and the ruins of two landing-places projecting 
into the eastern and western ditches. Let us now direct our 
attention to the traces of ruined edifices within the fort, as it 
is only here that we can find any that will admit of a particular 
description. 

The highest and largest mound of ruins within the fortress 
appears in the north-western angle, and this probably is the 
remains of the citadel. Whatever the building or buildings 
njight have been, they were confined to a square area of 120 
yards and surrounded by a strong wall. In the centre of this 
area stands the mound of ruins, the most elevated part of which 
is 30 feet above the surrounding plain, a height much .exceed- 
ing that of any other part of the ruins. On its summit is 
observed an opening 4 feet square, which descended to a well 
beneath, so that water could be immediately drawn to the top 
without any further trouble ; and some way down it, on a line 
with the base of the ruins, two archways may be observed, 
the extremes of two passages leading to the well from beneath. 
A short distance below these the well appears to be filled with 
rubbish, no water being visible. Nothing else can be made out 
on the summit of this mound, except the remains of a brick-work 
building, the only one of this material among the ruins : this, 
from its lightness, was well adapted for a superstructure ; and if 
it formed a part of the original building, and there is no reason 
to make me think otherwise, it must have considerably added to 
the height of the citadel ; but the whole has been so disfigured 
and disturbed by modern attempts to erect a dwelling there, that 
scarcely a trace remains of the original state of the ruins, much 
less of that of the building they composed. 

Within 100 yards of the citadel, elevated on a mound from 
8 to 12 feet above the surrounding ground, are the remains of 
a temple of a quadrangular form, having its longest diameter 
directed towards the W.N.W., or in the direction of Mecca. 
It was 45 yards long and 36 yards broad, and originally con- 
tained 183 pillars, with an area of 13 yards square in the centre. 
The pillars were . disposed around this area in rows of 7 deep on 
the W.N.W. side, and of 4 deep on all the other sides, and, at 
the time the building was perfect, no doubt contributed to form 
double or treble colonnades around it. The pillars that remain 
average 12 feet in height, including both capital and base. They 
were for the most part roughly, though symmetrically, sculp- 
tured with round or octagonal shafts, 2 feet in diameter, and 
nearly all Lewn out of solid blocks of stone. Although but few 
of the columns slilL retain their original position, yet the bases 
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of. Uiase which have been upscl or taken away remain and satis- 
factorily point out the lines io which the whole were (ovmcriy 
disposed; while the lltM*r» wliicli is now almost enlirely ccjnrealed 
from the accuinulalion of rubhish over it. was eompubed i>f ilags 
oJ the same stone as that from which the culomns wero hewn. 

The dwelling-houses wer? also buill on mounds raised from 
8 to 12 feet above the ground, and cunsistctl of one large room 
on the ground floor, with a small walled inclosure attached 
to it. One side of the building invariably faced the N.W., 
or was directed towards Mecca; and wllhinj two or more rows 
of columns oi 4 or G deep, according to the size of the the 
room, supported semi- elliptical arches, on which rested the 
ceiling. On most of the mounds two or more of the columns 
still retain their original position, while the others are lying 
round them either in a broken or an entire state mixed up with 
various ornamental fragments of the dilapidated building. A 
little flight of steps in one corner of the basement story led to 
the upper part of the bouse, and the doorway was situated in 
the centre of the side opposite to that which faced the W.N.W,, 
so much in the manner of a Mohammedan place of worship, 
that, did not every mound possess the same features^ we might 
be induced to think that they really were the remains of small 
musjeds. The inclosure, which was on the same side of the 
building as the doorway, was divided into two parts : that 
nearest the house was open and had a pathway leading through 
it from the gateway of the inclosure to a Bight of steps at the 
threshold of the doorway, while the outer portion was again 
divided into two parts by a central wall, on one side of which 
were two stone baths, and on the other a well 4 feet square and 
14 feet deep with its sides smoothly plastered, from the top of 
which a gutter passed through the central wall and communi- 
cating with the baths on the opposite side afforded a convenient 
means of supplying them with water. 

On the southern side of the temple, and about 100 yard^l 
from it, are the remains of a gateway, at the ftT€t of which 
hes a large block of stone obliquely broken through the 
centre. When entire it was 14 feet inches long> and 2 feet 
2 inches by 1 foot 10 inches broad. It was so imbedded in sand 
and ruins that it was with difficulty we could scrape out a hole 
beneath it large enough to place the head in for the purpose of 
ascertaining if it bore any inscription on the side which was next 
the ground. Uliis efftjclcd, however, we recognised some Arabic 
characlcrs in relief on it; and having mentioned it to the com-; 
mander of the Honourable Company's brig ** Palinurus/** he be- 
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ouna detiroat that the ttone shoald be turned over for the purpoio 
of asoertaining if there was any date disoorerable on it. Acocml- 
ineljr the next day we landed ; and after baring accomplished our 
object, found the inscription placed on the broad side of the stone, 
extending to within 1 foot 8 inches o^ one end, and to within 2 feet 
8 inches of the other, so that it was not exactly in the middle. It 
originally consisted of two lines of Arabic characters, inter- 
rupted in the centre by an ornamental portion. In the upper 
line, beginning on the right-hand side, the words Bismi-Udhi' 
r^rah-mdni-r' are plainly seen; and at the termination of the 
same line, on the left-hand side, appears to be the word Allakn 
In the lower line, also, the Arabic characters are distincdy 
visible ; but the whole having been sculptured in a highly in- 
volved and elaborately ornamented style of writing, with the 
central part nearly effaced and the ornamental parts in some 
places remaining, while the radical forms of the letters themselves 
have disappeared, leaves what is left in a much more undecipher- 
able state than if there had been nothing more inscribed than the 
simple letters themselves : so that, after all our trouble, we could 
ascertain nothing further than that the inscription was in the 
modem Arabic character. In the plan, the stone has been drawn 
as if in its original position, which faced the W.N.W. The cir- 
cumstances connected with the hbtory of its present position and 
broken state will be adverted to hereafter. It was supported in 
the manner of an architrave, on the sides, apparently, of a gate- 
way of simple but massive architecture, and was elevated more 
than 13 feet above the level of the ground; but the foundation 
being buried in the general mass of ruins, its real height could 
not be exactly ascertiuned. The blocks of stone of which the 
pillars or sides of the gateway were built average 4 feet long by 
3 feet square at the ends ; and they were all so accurately squared, 
and so skilfully and smoothly hewn, that the surfaces of those 
which still retain their original position are in perfect opposition 
with one another. 

Of the ornamental sculpture, which was all in the arabesque 
style^ but little now remains among the ruins of El Balad. The 
place has been plundered of its principal pillars and ornaments, 
partly for the purpose of enriching the mosques of El Robat and 
Dirfz ; and no doubt the mosque of Sallalah possesses its share 
of them, for it will be seen hereafter that the last governor of 
Dhafar,* who lived at SalUlah, was not more insensible to the 
beauties of the sculpture among the ruins of El Balad than he 

* Snyyad Mohammed bin *Ajeib, a native of Mokbi, and one of the famouj 'Ajeib 
tribe on whom the Khaliph, in reward for tbeir great lervicei in Siiain, bestowed tlie 
banner of the Royal Standard of that country, by which the tribe is ttiU recognised. 
Fonter's ' Geog. Arab.,' toI. i., page 4. 
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was averse tti seize anything else that he thougtht worth pos- 
scssinpf. Still, however, enougrli remains lo ^ive a fair idea of tlie 
cx>stly sculptyre with which many <>f tlie iMiildin^s were adorned, 
as well as the superior way in nliich the designs were executed. 
Those who built the city of El Oalad, and those who worked out 
the designs of the architects, are no longer lo be found in the 
district of l>hafar. They were evidently not the barbarous in- 
habitants of the southern coast of Arabia. The taste which is 
displayed in the elegnnce of the designs in the few specimens of. 
sculpture that remain must have been brought from anotlier' 
country ; and those who imported it were evidently from another 
country also, and one more civdieed than the inliabitants of the 
sou lb* eastern coast of Arabia could ever boast of. But to return 
to our subject. The arches on which the ceiling or flat roof 
(whichever it mig^hthave been) rested were semi-ellipticah and the 
pillars which supportetl them averaged VI feet in height. The 
latter were finely proportioned, with round or octagonal shafts, 
and with hand some aral>esque designs sculptured in hold relief 
on llie four sides of both their capitals and bases^ and in most 
instances hewn out of solid blocks of stone. 

On the following day, after we bad examined the ruins of 
El Balad, the commander of the " Palinurus'* expressed a wish 
that I should visit ibc Sheikh of Diriz, as he had formerly 
sliown much kindness to Lieutenant Crutteoden, I,N*, when 
passing through that town; and as I had already made the 
acquaintance, and had accepted the hospitality of the Sheikhs of 
the other principal towns of Dhafar, it might have appeared 
invidious to have left out ibe Sheikh of Diriz; and in reality 
won 111 have been, under the circumstances, highly uncourteouil 
and ungrateful, more particularly at that lime, when* from jealousjri 
or disagreement, the inhabitants of one town durst not go to ' 
anotlier without being allended by some of their friends or pro- 
tectors, or by a guard. With this view, then, accompanied by an 
interpreter, I landed at the place where the boats were taking in 
water; and notwithstanding the entreaties of ibe people wbd 
were present from the towns of El Hafar and Sallalah, that w#l 
would m>t go lo Diriz, and their absolute refusal to accompany I 
us thilher* urging as a reason that it was next to death to approach* 
ibe place, we walked away to the town ; and having found out the 
Slicikh's house, we were forthwith arlinittedj and sho\vn up to the 
top of it, where we found the Sheikh in a long room which they 
call the Kasr [castle] or palace, reclining on a couch. He was 
blind, iigedf and infirm, but immediately called for assistance that 
he might rise lo receive us. In a short time ibe long room was i 
thronged with his family and visitors ; and in the midst of every 
species of hospitality, with earnest solicitations to remain the 
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nighty that we might be made more sensible of the great desire 
he had to show us every kindness in his power^ I took the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining from him, through the interpreter, the fol- 
lowing scrap of history connected with the ruins of El Balad. 

As the subject was one of great interest to the whole of the 
party present, seeing that in all probability it would lead to the 
history of the Sheikh's own family^ whereby I should be made 
acquainted with his ancient descent, and thoroughly satisfied of 
his hereditary right and title to the sultanship and government of 
Dha£^^ now divided among the petty Sheikhs or Hakims of each 
town in that district, all listened most earnestly and respectfully 
while the enfeebled old man summoned to his recollection and 
delivered to us the traditional history of El Balad and the subse- 
quent rulers of the district of Dhafdr. 

Whether El Balad, ''the city" par excellence, was in reality 
the ancient name of this place^ or whether the real name has been 
lost, and the more modem one of El Balad has been found the 
most convenient term to supply the deficiency, I am unable to 
determine. Be this as it may, it appears to have beeit built about 
the middle of the sixth century of the Hijrah, by Mohammed bin 
Mohammed al Habzi, wazir of Mohammed bin Mohammed 
Min-kudr, the last member of that family who held the govern- 
ment of Dhafar. 

According to the Sheikh of Diriz, the Minkuwi* family came ori- 
ginally from Balkkuwi about the commencement of the sixth cen- 
tury of the Hijrah, and first settled in a little town on the borders 
of Khdr Rarie, 2 miles E. of Thdkah, the remains of which are still 
visible. From thence they removed to Dhafar, where they ap- 
pear to have acquired so rapid an ascendancy over the inhabitants 
that the chief of the family assumed the title of sultan of the 
district, and built a large town there, the remains of which^ in the 
same style as those of £1 Balad, are scattered over a large area 
1 mile inland from the shore, opposite the ruins of El Balad. Of 
this town I could obtain no further information than that which 
I have given, not even its name, which, if it had been known to 
any one present, would have been mentioned ; for invariably, 
when, from the impaired state of his recollection^ the old Sheikh 
could not immediately recall to his memory any particular name 
or event, some one among the assembly readily supplied the 
requisite information. 

Of the Minkuwi family, Mohammed bin Mohammed Minkuwi 
was the last who held the government of Dhafar ; and at his death 
he left two children, a son and a daughter, to the former of whom 

* Mill gui by the author, in two wonb — evidently by error : k is commonly pro- 
nounced g in this part of Arabia: Mink(i is probably the name of some non-Arab place 
or person. They probably came from 'Mozambique.— See Journ. of U. G. S., iv. 121. 
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he bequeathed bis fortune and the j^ovemment of Dhafar, ap- 
poinling Mohammed bin Mohamnned al Habzi, then his wazir, to 
conduct the g^overnmcnt of the district during his son's minority. 
Al Habv.i't however, not contenlcil with the regency, usur]>ed the 
jwwer that had been intrusted to bini, and, proclaiming himself 
Sultan of Dhafar, built the city of El Balad in a,u, 555. After 
a reig-n of thirty years he was succeeded by his son, who held the 
government for about the same space of time. Subsequently to 
this, one Shamsu-d-din came from San'a and took possession of all 
the coast from Cape Sherbedat to Hisn Gliordb, and the last 
of his line apjiears to have been Sultan Ibrahim, from whom the 
kin^tlomwas taken by Sultan 'All bin 'Omdr al Katheri, a native 
of Hadramaiilj who, bringing half his army (consisliofi: of 20,000 
men) by sea, and the other half by land, disembarked and 
encamped at Binder Risiit, in the district of l)hafdr, whither 
Sultan Ibrahim, for the purpose of ascertaining the strength of 
bis army, visited his camp in the disguise of a dervish. Inti- 
mation of this was, however, conveyed to the Hadramautic chief, 
and, when the pretended dervish asked for alms, poison was 
mixed with the food that was given to him, and^ having eaten of it, 
be immediately expired, leaving Sultan " Ali to take possession 
of his kingdom unopposed, which at that time consisted of all the 
country on the coast between Cape Sherbedat on the east and 
Ili^n Ghorab on the west ; and to this the Hadramautic chief 
atlfled all that part of the interior which intervened between these 
two points and Hadramaiit. 

It is from Sultan 'Ali bin 'Omar al Katberi that the present 
Sheikh of Diriz derives his descent and title to the sultanat of 
1 )hafar. For many generations it continued uninterruptedly in the 
hands of his ancestors, the names of all of whom, in their order 
of succession, he carefully detailed to us down to I'alib bin 'Omar, 
whose government was confined to that part of the coast between 
Cape Shehcdat on the east, and Jadib, a town in the bay of 
KI Kamar, on the west. At his death, the right of succession 
becoming disputed, forty years elapsed, during which all the 
towns were governed by independent Sheikhs or Hakims, until 
Say y ad Mohammed bin 'Ajeib, of the famous tribe of 'Ajeib, a 
pirate on the Red Sea and the southern coast of Arabia, and no 
doubt well acquainted with the political state of each district on 
tlie coast, as well as with the relative value of their produce and 
their revenues, settled at Sallalah in l)bafar, and soon gained a 
supremacy over all the towns between M<*rbat on the east and 
llas-al-Abmar on the west, inclusive. For twenty years be 
successfully kept the government of this district in bis own 
hands, when his career was it^rminated by a sudden cata- 
strophe. One of the Bern Gharrah tiibe, wliu possess the moun- 
tainous district behind Dhafar, seized the opportunity of assas- 
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•mating him when at a distance from the towns, in revenge for 
the death of a relation who had been murdered by one of the 
Sayyad's slaves ; and since that time, now fourteen years ago, the 
principal men of each town have again asserted their former inde- 
pendency^ and, as a natural consequence^ a jealousy has arisen 
between the towns, which has ended in a mortal hatred between 
their respective inhabitants, insomuch that no one now dares go 
from one town to another without being accompanied by a pro* 
tector or a guard ; while the fertile district of Dhafar has been^ 
and is now, frightfully laid waste by this state of anarchy. 

The appearance of many parts of the fortifications of El Balad 
betokens an unfinished state, as if some sudden check had been 
given to their progress. This is particularly seen in the remains 
of the foundation of the thick wall which was to have been con- 
tinued from the south-eastern angle along the southern side of the 
garrison to the base of the first large tower, which we have seen 
extended out towards the sea. Here it is evident that the work 
was never carried beyond its present state, or the wall would have 
almost been buried in its own ruins now, where, comparatively 
speaking, a loose stone hardly exists beyond those that mark the 
contour of the intended fortification, forming a great contrast with 
the remains of the towns, and the wall continued on from its 
western termination, where the original position and form can 
with difficulty be distinguished from the surrounding mass of ruins, 
and where, after a short distance, it becomes altogether obscure 
and buried under them. Moreover, from the eastern termination 
of that part of the wall which was completed, there are the remains 
of a thick wall which extended directly across the parallelogram 
to the khdr on the opposite side, about 800 yards from the 
north-western angle, and, as the ruins now bear testimony, it was 
between this wall and the western side that the principal part of 
the buildings within the fortifications were included. From this 
it would appear that at first the fortified portion was limited east- 
wardly by this wall, and that subsequently it was intended that 
the other portion should be taken in as far as the eastern branch 
of the khor, but through some interruptions the design, though 
commenced, was never completed, and the foundation of the wall 
still remains little altered from what it probably was in the first 
instance. Additional evidence of this nature may be drawn from 
the present state of the quarries in the plain of Dhafar, from which 
the stone for the building and fortification of El Balad was exca- 
vated, where rows of large blocks are still left standing, squarely 
hewn, and detached on every side, except their base, from the 
parent rock, ready to be transported to their place of destination, 
but now left as lasting memorials of the disappearance of the 
civilized people who were about to make use of them. 

We were informed by the Sheikh of Dariz that Shamsu-d-din^ 
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who came from Ban* a, had erected seven arches similar to the 
remains of that one which is now seen among the ruins of 
El Balad* and that it was no part of the original buildings 
of that city, nor docs the coh>or of the stone or the weather- 
worn state of it correspond with that of the pillars and other 
parts of the ruins of El Balad ; it has a more modern appear- 
ance. He also added that the only one of the seven he had 
ever seen was the one in question, and the destruction of this 
had been effected by a parly of Arabs whom Sayyad Mohammed- 
bin-'Ajeib had employed to remove the gfreat stone containing- the 
inscription to Sallalah, in doing which, from want of proper ma- 
rbinery, il had been thrown down and broken, and, no longer 
being fit for the purpose for which the said Sayyad had designed it, 
the project was abandoned, and the broken slab left at the fool 
of the pillars w*hich supported it, where it still remains. 

So far as regards a people like the Bedouins or the inha- 
bitants of this coast, the dilch of El Balad, with its walls, all 
of which might be repaired at a trilling expense from the old 
materials on the spot, would, and no doubt did, form as secure a 
posilicm as could be needed. The plain of Dbafar behind, the 
whole of which might be brought into a rich state of cultivation, 
could be protected to a considerable extent against the plundering 
incursions of the Bedouins by guns in the fortifications, while the 
ditch would afford an ample supply of fre^h water, and the near- 
ness of the garrison to the sea would enable it to be provisioned 
at pleasure, especially as the Bander of Kushtit is close by, 
where a moderate-sized vessel may be completely sheltered from 
the prevailing winds of tins coast. 

The central position of El Balad on the south-eastern coast of 
Arabia, the fertility of tlje dislrict in which it is situated^ its prox- 
imity to Hadramaut, and its position as a post on the coast of that 
ctiuotry in which die frankincense- trees are so abundant, together 
with many other medicinal gum» that nught be collected in vast 
quantities among the mountaini of the same district, but which 
are all now regarded by the inhabitants as useless, from the want 
of some safe place of exchange or sale for the produce of their 
labour as well as the protection of their property; — with all tbese 
advantages, under a good government, the walls of El Balad 
might again show themselves above the waters in the centre of 
tbe district of Dhafar, as they formerly did when the Minkuwi 
family found the trade of this locality sufficiently lucrative to 
enable them to build the city and town which have just occupied 
cur attention. 
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IX. — Considerations against the supposed Existence of a great Sea 
in the Interior of Australia. By Mr. E. J. Lyre. Read 
23rd June, 1845. 

[It is not often that matters of mere conjecture are admitted into the 
Geographical Journal ; but while on the one hand it was declared on 
the formation of the Society that *' great benefits have been, and may 
yet be, derived from speculative geography, and that, accordingly, 
theories which do not involve absurdities and impossibilities, but are 
supported by reasonable probabilities, are proper subjects for admission 
into the proceedings of the Society ;" so on the other, the nature of the 
interior of Australia has been deemed a problem of such interest, as, in 
the absence of direct observation, to warrant the insertion in our pub- 
lication of the conjectures of one who himself has explored in the 
country and given the subject his serious consideration. — Ed.] 

The continent o£ Australia — for, from its magnitude and growing 
importance, it may well deserve that appellation — is, perhaps, less 
known than any of the other quarters of the habitable globe. 
With our colonies implanted upon the four opposite points of its 
shores, we have not yet examined the whole of its coast-lines, 
whilst our researches inland have been carried to comparatively 
but a very little distance.'^ 

Much, it is true, has of late years been done towards extending 
our knowledge of this singular country ; various land expeditions, 
and the careful examinations and researches made by H. M.S. 
** Beagle " along the north-western and northern shores, have 
partially developed many interesting and important features con- 
nected with the character and formation of Australia. 

Much, however, still remains to be done; a great portion of 
the north-eastern coast, and the eastern side of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, is still, I believe, unexamined, whilst the true nature of 
the interior is altogether unknown. 

The nearest approaches that have hitherto been made, and the 
lights that have been thrown upon the subject by various travel- 
lers, upon their attaining the confines of these unexplored recesses, 
have but added still more to the mystery and interest with which 
they are invested. 

It is to be hoped that the expedition which is now absent, 
under the command of my gallant and talented friend Captain 
Sturt, will be crowned with that success which his enterprise and 
exertions so well merit ;f but in the absence of any certain 

♦ Tliis paper wai written previous to the publication of Captain Stokes's valuable 
narrative of * Discoveries in Australia/ in which the coasts of the island are so fully- 
described. The results of Captain Sturt's and Dr. Leichardfs extensive explorations 
into the interior were also unknown when the present memoir went to j)re8g. — Kd. 

f A portion of Captain Sturt's narrative of his expedition has been obligingly com- 
municated to the Geographical Society by Her Majesty's Government ; the concluding 
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infi)rmalion as lo what llie interior of New Holland may in 
reality consist of, I have thoufrbt it might not he uninteresting- 
to throw together some few remarks that have occurred to me m 
the course of my own travels and experience, and which may 
perhaps afford some new observations as data from which to 
reason, in endeavouring: to deduce a prohahle inference as to the 
nature of the parts which arc not known from the character and 
formation of those with which wc are better acquainted. 

In entering upon this subject, it is not without great diffidence 
that I venture to hazard an opinion which I know to he at va- 
riance with that generally received, and more especially so when 
I find the popular opinion is supported by the authority of such 
men as Captain Sturt, Mr. Windsor Earl, and others whose 
talents and scientific acquirements may justly give weight to any 
conclusions they arrive at, 

It is usually believed that the vast continent of Austraha is, 
comparatively speaking, little mnre ihan a narrow crust or barrier 
intervening between an outer and an inner sea* and that the great 
mass of the area which is thus enclosed consists of waters. 

This opinion originated in the first instance with Captain Flin- 
ders, whilst sailing round those extraordinary cliffs hounding the 
Great Australian Bight. It has since been adopted by many 
subsequent writers or travellers, and is supposed to have been 
confirmed by a variety of facts and circumstances which have 
from lime to time been brought to light by different explorers; 
and more recently, the last despatches received from Captain Sturt, 
in November, 1814, would appear almost lo have put this question 
beyond all doubt, and to liavc announced to llie world that the 
inland sea liad actually been discovered. 

That there is something very singular and unusual in the nature 
and formation of Australia, w-e have many and strong reasons for 
believing, as well as that it is unlike any other part of the world 
in its geographical character and features, 

I have never, however, myself, in the course of my personal re- 
searches, met witli any circumstances at all calculated to impress 
me with the belief that there at present exists in the interior an 
extensive, and still less a deep navigable sea ; on the contraiy, I 
have become acquainted with many facts which have led me to 
deduce the very opposite conclusion. 

One of the strongest arguments in favour of the theory of an 
inland sea, and certainly one of the most surprising and inexpli- 
cable points connected with the geography of Australia, consists 
in the circumstance of there beinjr, with the exception of the 

part not ba^jti^ yet fe^clicil England^ it is ha^td we iliall he uimbU to publtili thii 
liitereitmg j^apcr iti tbe preieiit volume*— Ed. 
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Murray> no large or important river discharging into the sea, on 
the eastern, southern, or western coasts, to the southward of a 
line drawn from Moreton Bay to Shark's Bay (and which em- 
braces one-half of the whole continent) ; none, in fact, which takes 
its rise beyond the secondary ranges of the coasts none which 
affords an outlet for any of the drainage of the interior. 

Again, for a considerable portion of this distance along the 
southern coast, or from Mount Arden, at the head of Spencers 
Gulf, to the 123rd degree of east longitude, extending over fully 
800 miles of coast-line in direct distance, I did not, in crossing, 
meet with a single river, stream, pool, or watercourse of any de- 
scription, nor did I iind a spring (if I except a solitary one sunk 
in the rock near Streaky Bay) which afforded a drop of permanent 
surface water throughout the whole of that dreary and inhospitable 
region. My party were dependent for their lives upon the 
supply of water which could be procured by digging, and even 
by that means it was frequently impossible to obtain any for dis- 
tances of 150 to 160 miles together. 

The whole country, with the exception of the Gawler Range 
(which lies between Mount Arden and Streaky Bay), was one 
almost uniform table-land of fossil formation, varied only on its 
surface by occasional sandy or rocky undulations, and being for 
the most part densely covered with scrub. The general elevation 
of this region, as nearly as I could ascertain in the absence of 
any instruments for determining it with accuracy, appears to be 
from 300 to 400 feet above the ocean. What then can there be 
behind so singular a table-land, and which continues uninter- 
rupted for such an immense distance ? 

The opinion at which I have myself arrived is, that the interior 
will be found generally to be of a very low level, to consist of arid 
sands, alternating with many basins of dricd-up salt lakes, or such 
as are covered only by shallow salt water or mud, as is the case 
with Lake Torrens. It is more than probable that there may be 
many detached and even high ranges, similar to the Gawler 
Range, interspersed among these arid wastes, and it is very pos- 
sible that, among these ranges, intervals of a better, or even of a 
rich and fertile country might be met with. 

The suggestion thrown out by Captain Sturt a few years ago, 
that Australia might formerly have been an archipelago of islands, 
appears to me to have been a happy idea, and to afford the most 
rational and satisfactory way of accounting for many of the pecu- 
liarities observable upon its surface, or in its structure, as far as 
known. That it has only recently (compared with other countries) 
obtained its present elevation, is often forcibly impressed upon the 
traveller by the appearance of the country he is traversing, but no- 
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where have I found this to be ihe case in a greater degree than 
whilst exploring that part of it north of Spencer's Gulf, where a 
great portion of the low lands, intervening between the base of 
Flhiders Range and the bed of Lake Torrens, present tlie ap- 
pearance of a succession of rounded undulations of sand or pebbles 
washed perfectlj smooth and even, looking like waves of the 
sea, and seeming as if they had not been very many centuries 
deserted by the element that had moulded them into their present 
form. 

In this singular district I founds scattered at intervals through- 
out the whole area enclosed by, but south of, Lake Torrens, many 
steep-sided fragments of a table- land, which had evidently been 
washed to pieces by the violent action of water, and which ap- 
peared to have been originally of nearly the same general eleva- 
tion as the table-lands to the westward. 

It seems to me that these table-Jands have formerly been the 
bed of the ocean, and this opinion is fully borne out by the many 
marine remains, fossil shells, and b*anks of oyster-shells, which are 
frequently to be met with imbedded in them. What are now the 
ranges of the continent would therefore have formerly been but 
rocks or islands^ and, if this supposition he true, there are still 
hopes that some other islands were scattered over the immense 
space occupied by Australia, and which may he of as rich and 
fertile a character as any that are y^t known. 

Thus, if the inlervening extent of desert lying between any of 
the known portions of Australia and what may be considered as 
having been the next island, can be iiscertained and crossed over, 
other new and valuable regions may yet be offered for the exten- 
sion of the pastoral interest of our Austraban colonieSj and for 
the general spread of civilization and improvement. 

I have already observed that several circumstances connected 
with my own personal experience have led me to the conclusion 
that there is no inland sea now occupying the centre of New 
Holland. It will be sufficient to name three of the most im- 
portant of these t — 

First. I may mention the hot winds, which in South Australia, 
or opposite the centre of the continent, always blow from the north. 
To those who have experienced the oppressive and scorching 
iniluence of these winds, which can only be compared to the fiery 
and widiering blasts from a heated furnace, 1 need hardly point 
out that there is little probability that such winds can have been 
wafted over a large expanse of water. 

Secondly. I may state that between the Darling River, and the 
bead of the Great Australian Bight, I have at various points 
come into friendly comnmnitation with the aborigines inhabiting 
the outskirts of the interior^ and from ibem I have invariably 
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leanit that thej knew of no larg^e body of water inland, fresh or 
salt — that there were neither trees nor ranges, bat that all is an 
arid waste, as far as they were accustomed to travel 

Thirdly. I infer the non-eiistence of an inland sea from the 
coincidence observable in the physical appearance, customs, dia- 
racter, and pursuits of the aborigines at opposite points of the 
continent, whilst no such coincidence exists along the intervening 
lines of coast connecting those points. 

With respect to the first consideration, it is unnecessary to add 
further remark. As regards the second, I may state that, although 
I may sometimes not have met with natives at those precise spots 
whidi might have been best suited for making inquiry, or although 
I may sometimes have had a difficulty in explaining myself to, or 
in understanding, a people whose language 1 did not comprehend, 

r»t such has not always been the case ; and on many occasions 
have had intercourse with natives at favourable positions, and 
have been able quite intelligibly to carry on any inquiries. One 
of these opportunities occurred in the very neighbourhood of the 
hill from which Mr. Poole is said to have seen the inland sea, as 
described in Captain Sturt*s despatch. I have three reasons there- 
fore for supposing Mr. Poole to have been deceived in forming 
an opinion of the objects which he saw before him from that 
elevation. First, I know from experience the extraordinary and 
deceptive appearances that are produced in such a country as Mr. 
Poole was in, by mirage and refraction combined. I have often 
myself been very similarly deceived by the semblance of hills, 
islands, and water, where none such existed in reality. Secondly, 
in December, 1843, I was within 25 miles of the very spot from 
which Mr. Poole thought he looked upon a sea, and I was then 
accompanied by natives, and able^ by means of an interpreter, to 
communicf|te with those who were acquainted with the country 
to the N.W. My inquiries upon this point were particular, but 
they knew of no sea. They asserted that there was mud out in 
that direction, and that a party would be unable to travel ; from 
which I inferred, either that some branch of the Darling spread 
out its waters there in time of flood, or that Lake Torrens itself 
was stretching out in the direction indicated. Thirdly, I hold 
it physically impossible that a sea can exist in the place assigned 
to it, inasmuch as, during an expedition undertaken by the Sur- 
veyor-General of the colony, in September, 1843, that officer 
had attained a position which would place himself and Mr. Poole 
at two opposite points upon nearly the same parallel of latitude, 
but about 130 miles of longitude apart, in a low level country, 
and in which, therefore, the ranges of their respective vision, 
from elevations, would cross each other, and, if there was a sea, 
Captain Frome must have seen it as well as Mr. Poole. Again, 
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I myself bad an extt*nsive and distant view to the N.E. and E. 
from Mount Hopeless, a low hill about 90 miles farther north 
than Caplain Frome's position, but a little more east, yet tliere 
was nothing like a sea to be seen from thence, the dry and 
glazed looking bed of Lake Torre ns alone interrupling the mo- 
notony of the desert. 

There are still some few points connected wiih our knowledge 
of the outskirts of the interior which leave great room for specu- 
lation, and might lead to the opinion that it is not altogether a 
low or a desert region. 

These facts, which have more immediately come under my own 
observation, are connected, first, with the presence of birds belonsr- 
ing to a higher and belter country in the midst of a desert region ; 
and secondly, wilh the line of route taken by the aborigines in 
spreading over the continent, as deduced from the coincidence or 
dissimilarity <jf the manners, customs^ or languages of tribes 
remotely apart from one another. 

Willi respect to the presence of birds in a regum such as they 
do not usually frequent, I may slalCj that at Mouot Ardent, near 
the head of Spenccr*s Gulf, swans were seen taking their flight 
high in the air to the north, as if making for some river or lake 
they were accustomed to feed at. At the Fromc River, where it 
spreads into the plains to the north of Flinders Range, four white 
cockatoos were found flying among the treeSj although these birds 
had ooi heen met with for 200 miles before I attained that point ; 
and about longitude 128' 20' E., when crossing over tosvards 
King George's Sound, large parrots were found coming from the 
N,E, to feed upon the berries of a fruit growing on the sea-coast, 
although no parrots were seen for 200 or 300 miles on cither 
side, either to the east or to ihe west. They must therefore have 
come fr<mi the interior. Now, the parrot is a bird l!iat often 
frcfjuenls a mountainous country, and always inhabits one having 
timber of a better descriplitm and larger growth than the mise- 
rable shrubs met with along the coast. It is a bird, too, which 
always lives within reach of permanent fresh water, as rivers» 
lakes, creeks, pools, Sic. Can tbere then be such inland sea with 
so barren and arid a region bounding it ? and how are we to com- 
mence an examination wilh so many difficulties and embarrass- 
ments attending tbe very outset? 

The second scries of facts which have attracted my attentiijn 
relate to the aborigines. It is a well-known circumstance that 
the dialects, customs, and pursuits in use among ibem in the 
vari*ms parts of the continent difTer very much from each other 
in some particulars, and yet that iberc is such a general similarity 
in tbe aggregate as to leave no room to doulit that all the abori- 
gines of Australia have had one common origin^ and are in re^Uty 
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one and the same race. Captain Flinders observed the difference 
of customs and languag^e to which I have alluded as existing in 
utirious parts of New Holland which he visited ; and yet that 
judicious navigator inclined to the opinion that all the various 
tribes had one common origin. Vol. ii. p. 213-214, he says, ** I do 
not know that the language of any two parts of Terra Australis, 
however near, has been found to be entirely the same ; for even 
at Botany Bay, Port Jackson, and Broken Bay, not only the 
dialect but many words are radically different, and this con- 
firms one part of the observation, the truth of which seems to be 
generally admitted, that, although similarity of language in two 
nations proves their origin to be the same, yet dissimilarity of 
language is no proof of the contrary position. The language of 
Caledon Bay (N.W. coast) may therefore be totally different 
from that spoken on the east and south coasts, and yet the inha* 
bitants have one common origin ; but I do not think that the lan- 
guage is absolutely and wholly different, though it certainly was 
no better understood by Boongaree (a Sydney native) than by 
ourselves. In three instances I found a similarity. The per- 
sonal pronoun of Port Jackson, ' Ngia' (1), was used here, and 
apparently in the same sense. When inquiry was made after the 
axe, the natives replied ' Yeh anger eepy,' making signs of beating, 
and ' py ' signifies to beat, in the Port Jackson language. The 
third instance was of the lad Wogan calling to Boongaree in 
the boat, which after he had done several times without being 
answered, he became angry, and exclaimed * Boongnreegah ' in 
a vehement manner, as Boongaree himself would have done in 
a similar case." 

Captain Grey, speaking of the aborigines of New Holland, 
says, (vol. ii. p. 209,) ** One singularity in the dialects sp)ken by 
the aborigines in different portions of Australia is, that those of 
districts widely removed from one another sometimes assimilate 
very closely, whilst the dialects spoken in the intermediate ones 
differ amsiderably from either of them.* The same circum- 
stances take place with regard to their rites and customs.** 

And again, after comparing some of the dialects of South 
Australia and of Sydney with those of Western Australia, 
Captain Grey says, (vol. ii. p. 216,) ''Having thus traced the 
entire coast-line of the continent of Australia, it appears that a 
language, the same in root, is spoken throughout this vast extent 
of country ; and from the general agreement in this, as well as 
in personal appearance, rites, and ceremonies, we may fairly infer 
a community of origin for the aborigines." 

Had we a collected and an authentic account of the dialects, 

• See also Captain Grey'a paper on the Languages of Australia, Geogr. Journ., 
vol. XV. p. 365.— Ed. 
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habits, weapons, customs, and traditions of all the tribes of 
Australia with whom Europeans have already been in close or 
friendly contact, and which, wiih very few exceptions, would 
embrace the circuit of ibe whole continentt we should have a 
mass of valuable and interestiuja: information that would enable us 
not only to form a probable opinion as to the community of origin 
of the various tribes^ and the point from which they first over- 
spread the continent, but to ^uide us in conjecturing the routes 
which the various offsets have taken from the parent tribe, the 
places of contact at which they have met from opjx>site ex- 
tremities of the continent, and the gradual change which has 
taken place in the habits, cusU>ms, and dialects of each. 

In the absence of many links necessary to form a connexion, 
we can, at present, only surmise conclusions which otherwise 
might have been almost certainly deduced* Connecting, how- 
ever, and comparing all the facts with which we are acfjuainted 
rcspecling the aborigines, it appears that there are still grounds 
sufficient to hazard the opinion, that it is not improbable that 
Australia was first peopled on its north-western coast, between 
the parallels of 12"^ and 16 south latitude. From thence we 
might surmise, that three grand divisions hatl branched out from 
the parent tribe, and that from ihe offsets of these the whole 
continent had been overspread. 

The first division appears to have proceeded round the north- 
western, western, and south-western c^ast, as far as the com- 
mencement of the Great Australian Bight, The second of 
central one appears to have crossed the continent inland to the 
soulhern coast» striking it about the parallel of 134° east longi- 
tude. The third division seems to have followed along the 
bottom of tlie Gulf of Carpentaria to its most south-easterly 
bight, and then to have turned off by the first practicable line in 
a direction towards Fort Oourke, upon the Darling. From these 
three divisions various off;>ets and ramifieations would have been 
made from time to time as ibey advanced, so as to oversprea<l ami 
people by degrees the whole country round their respective lines 
of march, each offset appearing to retain fewer or more of the 
original habits, customs, 6lc., of the parent tribe, in proportion to 
the distance traversed, or its isolated position with regard to com- 
munication with the tribes occupying the main line of route of its 
original division; modified also, perhaps, in some degree, by the 
local circumstances of the country through which it may have 
spread. 

Commencing with the parent tribe located, as I have supposed, 
first upon the north-west coast, we find, from the testimony of 
Captain Flinders and Dampier, that the male natives of that part 
of the country have twt» front teeth of the upper jaw knocked out 
at the age of puberty, and they also undergo the rites of circum- 
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dsion ; bat it does not appemr that aoy eumination was : 
with sufficient closeness to ascertain whether the oeremony of 
initiation,* as practised at the head of the Great Bight and in 
the Port Lincoln Peninsula, was conjoined with that of circom- 
dsion. How far these ceremonies extend alcmg the north-western 
coasts we have no direct evidence ; but at Swan River, King 
George*s Sound, and Cape Ariel, both customs are oompletelj 
lost ; and for the whole of the distance intervening between these 
places, and extending fully 600 miles in straight lines al<»ig the 
coast, the same language is so far spoken, that a native of King 
George's Sound, who accompanied me when travelling from one 
point to the other, could easily understand and sp^Jk to any 
natives he met with. This is, however, an unusual case; nor, 
indeed, am I aware that there is any other part of Australia where 
the same dialect continues to be s]K>ken by the aborigines with 
so little variation for so great a distance as in the colony of 
Western Australia. 

Following round the southern coast easterly, the head of the 
Great Bight is the first point at which any great change appears to 
occur ; and even here it is less in the character, language, and 
weapons of the natives, than in their ceremonial obtenances* 
For the first time the rite of circumcision is observed, and con- 
joined with it the still more extraordinary practice to which I 
have before alluded. The ceremony of knocking out the t^io 
upper front teeth of boys arrived at the age of puberty is not 
however adopted. 

We have already noticed, that for 600 miles to the west and 
north-west of the Great Bight circumcision is unknown. The 
tribes, therefore, who practise it cannot have come from that direc- 
tion, neither are they likely to have come from the eastward, for 
after crossing the head of the Port Lincoln Peninsula, and de- 
scending towards Adelaide, we find the rite of circumcision alone 
is practised, and not that of the other ceremonial I have alluded to 
in connexion with it. Now, in a change of habits or customs ori- 
ginating in the wandering unsettled life of savages, it is very likely 
that many of their original customs may gradually be dropped or 
forgotten ; but it is scarcely probable that they should be again 
revived by their descendants after a long period of oblivion, and • 
when those tribes from whom they more immediately proceeded 
no longer remembered or recognised such ceremonials. 

By extending the inquiry still farther to the east, the position I 
have assumed is more forcibly borne out, for the rite of circum- 
cision itself then becomes unknown. It is evident, therefore, that 
the Adelaide or Port Lincoln natives could not have come along 

* Thia cerenaonj contiafa in alitliug the penia completely open from one end fo tlie 
otber, on the under aide; and u practiaed, at the age of fVom ten to fourteen, upon all 
fnaleA. 
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either the eastern or western coast and retained customs that were 
there quite unknown, neither could ihcy have come across the 
country inland in the direction of the Darling", for the ceremonies 
alluded to are equally unknown there. 

They must, therefore, have crossed almost directly from the 
north-western coast towards t!ie south-eastern extremity of the 
Great Australian Bight, and froisi them the Adelaide natives 
would apppar to be a branch or ofl':»et. Returning to the nordi- 
%vest coast, and tracing down the route of the third division nf the 
parent family from ihe south-east Bight of Carpentaria towards 
Fort Bourke upon the Darling, we shall find ihat by far the 
greatest and most fertile portion of New Holland appears to have 
been peopled by iu In its progress, offsets and rami fi cat ions 
must have branched off in every direction along the various ranges 
or watercourses contiguous to the line of route. All the rivers 
running towards the eastern coast, together with the Nammoy, 
the Gwyder, the Castlereagh, Macquarie^ Bogan, Lochian, 
Darling, Hume, Goulburn, &c., with tlieir many branches and 
tributaries, would cacb afford so many routes for the different 
subdivisions of the main body to spread over the varied and fertile 
regions of Eastern, South- Eastern, and part of Southern Australia* 

As tribe separated from tribe^ each would retain, in a greaicr 
or less degree, some of the language, habits, or Lusloms of ihc 
parent family; but suth points of resemblance would naturally 
again undergo many changes or modifications, in pioportion to 
the lime, distance, or isolated character of the separation. If 
we look at the progress of any two parlies of natives branching off 
upon different rivers, and trace them eilhcr upwards or down* 
wards, we shall find that the farther they go ihc more isolated 
they would become, and the less likely to come again in ctmlact 
wiih each other, or with the original division from which they 
separated. 

We may, therefore, naturally expect a much greaicr variety of 
dialects or customs in a country that is much intersetted by rivers 
or ranges, or by any features that lend to produce the isolating 
effect that I have describetl, than in one whose character has 
no such tendency ; and this, in reality, we find to be the case. 

In Western juid South -W\*slern Australia, as far as the com- 
mencement of the Great Bight, the features and character of the 
country appear to be but little diversified, and here, accordingly, 
we find the language of the natives radically the same, and their 
weapons, customs^ and ceremonies very similar throughout its 
whole extent; but if, on the other hand, we lurn to Eastern, 
South- Eastern* and part of Southern Australia, we find the 
dialects, customs, and weapons of the inhabitants almost as dit- 
ferent as the country itself is varied by the intersections of ranges 
niid rivers. 
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The divisioii I Lare supposed u taking a soath-easterly ooorse 
from the Gulf of Carpentaria would appear earlj to have lost the 
rite of circumdsion^ but to have retained among some of its 
branches the practice of knocking out the front teeth of the 
upper jaw. Thus, those which made ^their way to Pbrt Jackson, 
to Hunter*s River, and to some of the southern parts of New 
South Wales, still retained the custom of knocking out one of the 
front teeth at the age of puberty; but at KcppeFs, Hervev^s, 
and Glass House Bays on the north-east coast, at Twofold Bay 
on the south-east, at Port Philip on the south, and upon the 
lower parts of the rivers Darling and Murray, of the interior, 
no such rite is practised. It is clear, therefore, that when the 
eontinent was first peopled the natives of Sydney or Hunter^s 
River could not have come round the north-east coast by 
Keppel's or Harvey's Bays, and retained a ceremony that u 
theriB lost ; neither could the Murrumbidgee, or southern districts 
of New South Wales, have been peopled from Port Philip or 
from South Australia, or by tribes passing up the Murray, for the 
same reason. It is not demanding too much, therefore, to sup- 
pose that the general lines of route taken by the aborigines in 
spreading over the continent of Australia have been somewhat 
analogous to those I have imagined, or to assume that we can 
fairly account for any material diiferenees there may be in the 
dialects, customs, or weapons of the different tribes, by referring 
them to the effect of local circumstances, to the length of time that 
may have elapsed since separation, and to the isolated position in 
which they may be placed with regard to that division of the 
parent tribe from which they had seceded. 

At present, our information respecting the customs, habits, 
weapons, and dialects of the native tribes, is too limited and too 
scattered to enable us to trace with accuracy the division to which 
each may have originally belonged, or the precise route by which 
it had arrived at iu present location ; but I feel quite confident 
that this may be done with tolerable certainty when the particulars 
I have referred to shall be more abundantly and correctly recorded. 

It is at least a subject of much interest, and one that is well 
worthy the attention of the traveller or the philanthropist (ethno- 
logist?). No one individual could hope, personally, to collect the 
whole material required ; but if each recorded with fidelity the 
facts connected with those tribes with whom he personally came 
in contact, a mass of eridence would soon be brought together 
that would more than suffice for the purpose required. 

The third reason I have mentioned, as being one from which I 
infer that there is not an inland sea, viz. the coincidence observ- 
able in the physical appearance, customs, character, and pursuits 
of the aborigines at opposite points of the continent, whilst no 
such coincidence exists along the intervening lines of coast con- 
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necting those two points, naturally follows from the circumstances 
roiKiected with the present location of the various tribes in 
which this is observable, and w^ith the route which they must have 
Jaken to arrive at the places they now occupy on the continent, 

1 believe that the idea of attempting to deduce the charat^ler of 
the continent, and the most probable line for crossing it, from the 
circumstances and habits of the natives inhabiting the coast-line 
is quite a novel oup. 

It appears to inf% however, to be worth consideration ; and if it 
be true that the natives have all one common origin, and have 
spread over the continent from one first point, I think it may 
reasonably be inferred that there is a practicable route across the 
centre of New Holland, and that this line lies between Vlff and 
1 35° of east longitude. 

It further appears, that there must still be a second route, other 
than the coast-line, in the direction between Fort Jackson in 
New South Wales, and the south-east corner of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria on the north c*jast. 

If then we have reasonable grounds for believing that such 
lines of route actually do exist, it becomes a matter of much 
interest and importance to determine the most favourable point 
from which to explore them. 

My own experience has shown the dreadful nature of the 
southern coast,;and the very great and almost insuperable diffi- 
culties that beset the traveller in the very commencement in 
his efforts even to establish a single depot from which to enter 
upon his researches. 

The northern coast may prohably afford greater facilities, but 
in a tropical climate, where the heat and other circumstances 
render ordinary difficulties and impediments still more embar- 
rassing and dangerous, it is matter of deep moment that an expe- 
dition should commence at the rJarht point, and this can only be 
ascertained by previous examination. 

I have myself always been most anxious to attempt to cross 
from Moreton Bay on the north-east coast io Port Essington on the 
north-west.* I believe that this journey is quite practicable ; and 
I have no doubt that, if judiciously conducted, and the country to 
the south of the line of route always examined as far as prac- 
ticable, it would completely develop » in connexion with what is 
already known, tlie character and formatitm of Australia, and 
would at once point out the most proper place from tvhich a 
subsequent expetlilion ought to start, in order finally to accom- 
plish the passage across the interior. 
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X. — Aoeawai of Dr. Ludwio Lbicuaiidt*« EsmeiitUm from 
MorMon Bay to Port Iktingtan, Auttra&u 

[Although an account of Dr. Leichaidt'a Expedition haa already ap- 
peared in print, it haa heen deemed adviaafale to give it in the Geo- 
graphical Journal, whoae readers would he naturally diaappointcd at 
not finding in it the relation of so extraordinary and succeaaftil an 
exploration.— *Ed.] 

Dr. Lbichardt, a visitor in New South Wales, a man of science 
and enterprise, conceived the idea of making an overland journey 
from Moreton Bay, the most northern British settlement on the 
coast of New South Wales, to the Gulf of Carpentaria. The 
project, on account of its prospective utility, was applauded ; bnt, 
owing to the distance of the Gulf, and peculiar danger of the 
enterprise, coupled with the absence of support from the local 
government, it was not encouraged by Dr. Leichardt*s friends 
with any ardour. But, the doctor having resolved on the expedi- 
tion, a number of friends subscribed in aid of the outfit, few of 
them, however, expecting that he would return alive. He started 
from the stock station the farthest from the town of Brisbane^ in 
the settlement of Moreton Bay, in October, 1844, and arrived safe 
with his party (save Mr. Gilbert, who was killed by the natives 
when the expedition had nearly reached the N. coast) at Port 
Essington, about three hundred miles west of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, in November, 1845, this surpassing journey having 
occupied about thirteen months. Dr. Lcichardt s success was 
not learnt in Sydney until the 25th of March, 1846, when, to 
the astonishment and delight of that city, he suddenly made 
his appearance there, having arrived on the morning of that 
day in a vessel from Port Essingtou. The following is a brief 
journal of the doctor*s travels, which was published the next day 
in the Australian and Herald newspapers. Considering the rich 
fields of agricultural speculation his journey opens to the colo- 
nists, the modesty of the traveller is as conspicuous in this 
outline of his labours, as his indomitable perseverance in accom- 
plishing an enterprise which, under all circumstances, borders, 
in its conception and execution, on the marvellous, is beyond all 
praise. 

I left Sydney, says the traveller, the 13th of August, 1844, in 
the " Sovereign," Captain Cape, the Hunter River Steam-Na- 
vigation Company having given to me and to my party a free 
passage to Moreton Bay. After recruiting my horses at Moreton 
Bay, I went up to Darling Downs, and stayed for a month at 
Mr. Campbeirs station, waiting for my provisions, which the 
kind people of Moreton Bay had volunteered to send up to the 
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Downs with dravs. Fiodino^ that ray horses were not sufficient 
to move all the provisions, and considering' thai bullocks couUl 
not only transport them, but would also form a jj^ood slock of pro- 
visions ibemseh es, I bought three from Major Norths at Laid ley 
Plains, and five from Mr. Hughes, at Darling Downs. My party 
consisted orig-inally ofsix persons^ — Mr. Roperi Mr. Jarnes Calvert, 
John Murphyj Phillips, and the black fellow, Harry Brown, of 
Newcaslle. In More ton Bay^ a negro, Caleb, and a black of 
Bathurst, Charley, joined me* At the Downs, Mr- Hodgson and 
Mr. Gdbert increased the number of my party to ten persons. 
The two latter added two bullocks to those I had, and Messrs. 
Stephens and Campbell made us a present of four young steers 
and a hulhick. Mr, Isaacks gave a fat bullock. I started, there- 
fore, from Jimba, the farthest station of Darling Downs to the 
westward^ on the 1st of October, IB44, with 16 head of cattle, 17 
horses, and 4 kangaroo -dogs. Mr. Hodgson and Caleb returned 
with 2 horses from Kent's Lagoon^ about 70 miles from Jimba. 
We travelled at first through the system of waters of the Con- 
dam ine, which river goes much farther to the northward than is 
laid down in the map, as I left it in about 26^ 44' S. I passed 
several creeks which evidently joined the Condaminc, in lat. 26^20', 
and 26^ 16', and 26*^ 10', in a course norlh-wesl from Jimba ; and I 
have soon to mention that I came on westerly waters again, in lat. 
2lf 19-, and 25 13', which, in all probability, go to the westward 
and southward to join the Condamine, or belong to the great basin 
of the Darling. 

After having passed the great plains of the Ciindamine, be- 
tween Cox en* s station, Jimba, and RnsselFs station, we entered a 
country which was alternately covered with fine open ft>rest-land, 
well [grassed and fit for cattle and horse-hreeding, and with long 
stretches of almost impassable bricklow scrub, so called from the 
bricklow (a species of acacia) being one of its principal com- 
jionents. Open myall scrub was frequent, particularly along the 
Condamine. Though the brickh>w scrubs were frequently of 
great length and breadth, I do not think that they ever form un- 
inierrnpted lines of more than twenty or thirty milcs» so that they 
always admit of being skirled. The frequency of these scrubs, 
however, renders the establishment of stations un advisable, as 
they offer a secure retreat both to hostile black fellows and to 
wild cattle. 

Following a narrow passage through a very extensive bricklow 
scrub, over a flat ajuntry, I entered into a new system of waters, 
wliich at first turned to the north -north-west and north-west, but 
about 70 miles hiwerdow^n, in lat. 25' 36', turned to the north-east. 
I came upon it in lat. 26° 4'. I called the principal river *' the 
Dawson J* Fine flats extend along its banks, and at a distance 
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QiMome milef thmre are op«n ridges* with lound giotmd, hvwr 
down, boveireo ranges appear covered wiUi scrub> and I suppose 
that the river, where it turns to the north-east, enters into a rather 
mountainous oountry» to work its way into the flats of th# east 
coast. A large credc joins it in laU 25^ 84', which opmes from 
the north-west, and I called it Palm-tree Creek, as fine oofypha 
palms grew along its banks. It is accompanied by rich flatf and 
one ridges, ami has a plentiful supply of water, in detached holes, 
as the upper Dawson had. But these rich flats, which would 
delight the eye of the cattle-breeder, are limited towards the 
ranges by thick bricklow scrub. This scrub covers the hills to 
the southward between the creek and a long range, and is inter- 
rupted by plains almost entirely grown oyer with vervain, which 
made me call them " Vervain Plains,*' a name I gave to all similar 
spots, though less abounding with ttus plant. 

In following up the creek, I came again upon a flat table-land, 
and on waters which turned to the south-west. Should the creek 
I met in lat. 25*29, and which I called '' Robinson's Creek/* be- 
long to the Condamine, the shed of waters here would be one of 
the most curious which have ever been observed. The shallow 
channels which form the heads of Palm-tree Creek (an easterly 
water) are scarcely a quarter of a mile distant from the broad 
deep sandy bed of Robinson's Creek ; the latter turning to the 
south-west, the former collecting towards the east. Several sedgy 
swamps and lagoons, covered with water-fowl, are found on the 
left bank of Robinson's Creek. 

This creek comes from a hilly country^ which, more to the 
north-west, rises into ranges of considerable elevation, giving birth 
to a great number of watercourses, creeks, and gullies, all collect- 
ing into Robinson's Creek. The whole country is openly tim- 
bered, the ridges at the upper part of it partially covered with sil- 
ver-leaved iron-bark, and well adapted for sheep. Fine flats extend 
along its banks where I first met it, in lat. 25® 28'. I passed the 
principal range of Robinson's Creek in lat 25"" 19', and came again 
to waters which turned to the west and south-west. In pursuing 
a north-west course, I entered into a knot of mountains, from 
which the waters flowed in almost every direction — to the east, 
north-east, north, west, and south. Only long and tedious recon- 
noitring enabled me to find a passage through this intricate coun- 
try; and even this would have been perhaps unsuccessful, if 
Proridence had not thrown some light on our dark and difiicult 
path. In following a north-easterly creek to its head, I found 
an easy mountain-pass, and came on the heads of another creek 
going to the northward. These are in lat. 25" 5'. In lat. 24° 54', 
the creek, which I called " Zamia Creek," from fine arborescent 
zamias (or cycas) growing on its flats, turns to the north-east. Its 
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deep channel gets very shallow as it enters a flat country of very 
great extent* almost unbounded by any rise luvvards the north-east* 
The creek is accompanied by small flats and thick scrub ; but 
the fiats extend more and more, and the scrub recedes, as it ap- 
proaches the lar^e flat country, uhich appears openly timbered, 
and well grrasseil in the proper season. When we went along^ it, 
the 4th — 9lh December^ 1841, the grass was all burnt, and the 
ctjuntry looked bleak, with some few exceptions of old burningSi 
which were covered with luxuriant grass* The creek had very 
little water in it. 

I turned round a range at the left of Zamia Creek ; its two 
most conspicuous mountains we had seen a long- lime before ; the 
one, a sharp peak, covered with scrub, I called *^ Aldis Peak ;" 
the other, dome- shaped, I called *' Mount Nicholson/' They are 
excellent landmarks, and must be seen for a ^rcat distance from 
the north-east. Their lat* is about 24'' 52' 30", The range to 
which they belong I called *' Expedition Range/* 

Travelling along its eastern side, I crossed several creeksj the 
largest of which I named *' Expedition Creek f* palm-trees were 
again freffuent- Another creek, which, from abutidancc of 
erylhrina- trees. I called ** Erythricia Creek/' was amply supplied 
widi fine reedy water- holes. The country is openly Umbered 
and well grassed; but I fear that all these creeks get very dry as 
ihcy leave the mountains. 

1 crossed the range : the passage is very difficult. Tlie stock 
of the range is basaltic ; the spurs and subordinate ranges are 
sanrlstone. The basaltic part is openly timbered; arborescent 
xamias very frequent; the sandstone spurs are covered nith scrub 
and underwood peculiar to ibis defcicriplion of country. From 
the ntu'th-vvest side of lliis range a view opens over a large valley, 
b<jynded to the west and north-west by distant ranges, which 1 
called the *' Christmas Ranges." It is almost entirely fdled with 
scrub, the extent of which was well calculated to try a man's 
courage. Some few plains were visible^ and isolated bills rose 
in difTerent direelionsout of this sea of scrub. The watercourses, 
very different from those of the other side of the range, were dry 
near the ran^e, but ctmtained fine water- holes wilhin the scrub. 
(Lat. 24** 45' — ^lat. 24* 2G',) I followed a watercourse through the 
scrub in a north-north-east direction, and came to open b<jx flats 
and openly limbered basaltic ndges, which, howeverj soon changed 
again into scrub. The creek led mo to a small river, lined with 
fine casuarinas and flooded ^um. I called it *"' Comet River,'' as I 
saw the fine comet of the 29lh of December, 1844, while travelling 
along its banks. It Cfunes from downs and plains to the westward, 
and is accompanied by a narrow strip of open forciit-land* hennned 
in by scrub, wliich lower down takes entire possession of its banks, 
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until it joins a fine river (tbe Mackenzie) well supplied with 
water, its water-holes forming broad stretches of 2 — 3—10 miles, 
full of excellent and various fishes, and of fresh-water muscles, 
which appear to form the principal food of the natives. The 
Comet River is badlj supplied with water. From lat. 24^ 25' to 
alnxost23°4r, its bed was entirely dry, small water-holes supplied 
by late thunder-storms assisting us to pass over this thirsty coun* 
try. As it approaches the Mackenzie, the supply of water in« 
creases, and from lat. 23** 41' to 23^34' numerous fine water-holes 
are found in the bed of the creek. The valley of the scrubs be- 
tw^n Expedition and Christmas Ranges and the Comet River is 
not available for any pastoral purpose. The siK>rtsman alone 
would be remunerated by rich sport in the detached patches of 
scrubs surrounded by vervain and sow-thistle plains which teem 
with kangaroos. 

The Mackenzie comes from the westward. I should have fol- 
lowed it up to its head, if the scrub which lined its banks had not 
made it advisable to follow it down, in order to come to a more 
open country. The heads of the Mackenzie are, however, a yery 
interesting point, as they will lead to a watershed between eastern 
and western waters. It is the only easterly water I passed, 
with the exception of Comet River, the heads of which remain 
unknown. 

The Mackenzie winds through a peculiar country. Its valley 
is deep and narrow : on its left side extends a high level country 
with belts of scrub near the river, and, farther off, plains and 
open forest — generally box-forest ; but these plains and open 
forest are again bordered by scrub. From time to time sandstone 
crops out in the deep-cut creeks which join the river, or in the 
banks of tlie river itself. In one of these sections several layers 
of fine coal were found, identical with the formation of the New- 
castle coal. Rounded pieces of coal had been found in the bed 
of the river where we first came to it, evidently showing that the 
coal formation extends high up the river. Tiie windings of the 
Mackenzie are numerous and large : it was difficult to make out 
its present course : lower down, however, it becomes more regular : 
it seems to enter the flats of the east, similar to those I mentioned 
at Zamia Creek; its course is north-east, according to the black 
fellows, who are very numerous, and behaved very friendly to us. 

I do not think that the part of the Mackenzie we passed is 
well adapted for the establishment of cattle or sheep stations. 
The scrub is too frequent and too thick, but the water, tbe variety 
and richness of the grasses, the fine plains and open box-forest, 
are very inviting. I have reason to belieVe that the scrub is less 
frequent down the river. 

At lat. 23** 21' 30' 1 left the Mackenzie, and travelled again in 
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a norlL-west clireclion. In an extent of 25 miles we passed long^ 
stretches of lliick scrub, of fine open narrow-leaved iron-bark 
forest, of box flats and plains ; the last of a rirh black soil, 
strewed over with pieces of fossil wood changed intcj ironstone 
and silen. Some of the finest country, covered with rich grass 
ami herbs, and well watered ; open forests and plains well 
slocked with ^ame, and honey, sweet as that of Ilymettus, 
the air fragrant with wild thyme and marjoram, extended for 
more than 25 miles* surrounded by dense bricklow scrub, 
and interrupted only by creeks which appear all Ut belong to 
the system of the Mackenzie. A fine ran^e of peaks was 
seen from almost the only bill of this country, in a north-west 
direction. As I approached it, other lower ranges appeared, 
and two fine creeks, lined with casuariin, with reedy water- 
holes, running to the south-west, lay in our course. These 
creeks are accompanied by fine open box and narrow-leaved iron- 
bark fiats, the latter, however* generally with rotten ground. I 
followed one of the creeks up tu its head, and going up a sand- 
stone spur, I came to a fine table- land, where plains with rich 
black soil, cnvercd with luxuriant grass and herbs, were separated 
by narrow strips of sandy iron-bark forest. The plains enlarged 
as I advanced, and a series of magnificent cones and ranges rose 
from this level, I called this range ** Peak Range/' and gave to 
the most prominent peaks separate names. They are composed 
of domite, whilst the ridges to the east and stmth-easl were of 
sandstone ; and the ridges, varying the plains to the westward, of 
basalt. The latitude of Peak Range is 22'' 56' 54", its longitude 
about 14S° 19', E. The plains and rluwns extend far to the \vesi- 
ward, where another range of peaks was observed* There was 
good water in a sandstone creek running to the south -west, with 
rocky water* holes ; but the plains were badly watered. The 
young grass, late burnings, and smoke rising to the eastward of 
the range, showed evidently that this fine country was well in- 
habited : black fellows were even seen by some of the party, A 
closer examination would detect more water; and this procured, 
no country wouhl be better adapted for pastoral purposes than 
the plains and downs of Peak Range, and the whole country to 
the eastward which I have seen. 

Numerous creeks go down to the eastward, either coming from 
basaltic ridges, and winding through small plains iif black soil, or 
from sandsttrne ridges passing along belweeo tbem, until they enter 
a flat country to the east and norlh-east, which T have twice bad 
occasion to mention. Many of these creeks are well provided 
with water- holes, though not near the range, but farther down. 
The water- holes are generally rocky basins. 

I travelled through this country during January and February, 
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1845; there was no continuous ruin, but only occasioiml thunder- 
showers, which frequently filled the empty water- holes, to give i||^^ 

a stepping:- stone over a dry country. ^H 

I travelled from lai. 22 43' to lat» 22 23' in a northerly con rse>^ 
over sandstone ranges (spurs of the table-land), between whic 
came down creeks, frequently accompanied by grassy plains, or \ 
well* grassed open forest. The ranges were so rocky, and thcS 
slopes so steep, that i determined to follow down one of the 
easterly creeks, which 1 called *' Hugh's Creek/' Between the 
ranges it was well provided wilh fine water-boles ; in the flat 
couniry, which it entered after leaving the sandstone ranj^^es, it 
was almost entirely waterless. At the upper part of it the droop- 
ing tea-tree was first observed. We found it afterwards at ever 
creek and every river ; it was jg^enerally the companion of water? 
and its drooping foliage gave a rich shade. 

The flat country which we had entered was covered with nar- 
row-leaved iron-hark, with bos, and a new species of gum, which 
we called poplar gum, as its leaf and foliage resemble very much 
in form and verdure the trembling poplar of Europe. The ground 
of the iron-bark ftjrest is generally rotten ; that of the box is 
sound, as the box grows on a stid' soil, which is also the case wit^^ 
the poplar gum. Patches of scrub appeared as we came lowis^^f 
down the creek — some puddled water djole of the scrub gave us 
the necessary supply of water. 

The flat country continued, the scrub increased, and formed 
belts of various breadth along the creek ; fine open undulatii 
country, interrupted, however, by bands of scrub* extends to 
north and north-west. 

This creek brought us to n river with a broad sandy bed and 
high banks lined by fine flooded gum-trees and casuarinfis. It 
was entirely dry ; but in a rushy swamp, parallel to its banks, fine 
water was found. I named this river the "^ Isaacks/* From I at. 
22° 20' to lat 21^ 35' we travelled along the Isaacks in a north- 
north-westerly course, following it up to its head. 

The bed of the river was dry, with some few exceptions, until 
we came to the Sandstone Range near its bead ; black fellows' 
wells were frequent^ and the existence of fine water-holes in a 
more favourable season was in*hcated by borders of reeds sur- 
rounding dry basins. The water- holes which supplied us wi 
water were parallel to tlie river, or in little creeks adjoining it- 
Ihe rain-water bein^ oollected in puddletl basins; these watc 
holes were generally at the outside of scrubs. 

In lat. 22 1 1' a range extends at ihe left side of the river, parallel 
to it. I named it " Coxen^s Peak and Range." It forms an ex- 
cellent landmark. The river breaks through two ranges, striking 
from north' west to south* east, and its heads are at the north side 
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of the most norilieni one, in Fin umlulaling country. Flats one 
and two miles broad accompany the river ; a bell of scrub, some- 
times very narrow, separates tliem from a more undulating or 
hilly open-timbered country farther off the river. Silver-leaved 
iron-bark is the prevailing: timber of ihe hiils and ridg;es. Between 
the two ranjj^es of its upper course, plains extend* which, well pro^ 
vided with water, belong: to the 5nei(t country we have met with, 
and are hij^hly adapted for any pastoral purjwses, particularly for 
the lireeding of cattle ami horses. 

At the end of F'ebruary and at the commencement of March 
we had for several days a drizzling rain. 

From the heads of the Isaacks we came to small creeks collect- 
ing into a common watercourse, going at first to the northward, 
afterwards to the westward, and even to south- west. 1 called this 
'* Suitor's Creek. " Open iron-bark slopes and small plains 
render it very fit for cattle-stations; but* as the lower part <jf thi? 
creek, as well as the river which it joins, and which I called 
** The Suttor/* got very scrubby, it may be rather considered 
as a continuation of the Isaacks, from which the access to it is 
very easy, 

the river Suttor, which I followed down from lat. 2i*=2l' 36" to 
20*^ 37' 13", has in its upper course hue reedy water-holes. The 
flats which accompany its lianks are openly timbered, but they 
change with tliick scrubs and rocky country. In lat. 21 39' 58' it 
splits into many branches, enters a thick scrub, and becomes de- 
ficient in water. 

At lat. 21° 37' 31'', however, there is a most magnificent sheet 
of water, like a little lake. Between 21*' 33' and 21° 32" it en- 
tirely disappears as a distinct watercourse, and foi'ms chains of 
water-holes, which were, however, well supplied with water. The 
country opens at about 21 20' — a big creek joining the Suttor 
from the south-east. Primitive ro€*ks appear amongst sandstone 
rock, and a bmestone hill was observed in lal, 21*' 6'. A river, as 
large as the Suitor, which 1 called the Cape, joins from the west- 
ward. It turns in lat. 20° 44' round a fine isolated mountain, 
which I named Mount Maconnel, and joins a running stream, 
with a be<l one mile broad, which comes from the north- west, and 
turns to the eastward. I made my first camp in the bed of this 
river in lat. W 37' 13", and called it ** the Burdekin/' as an ac- 
knowledgment of the liberal support which 1 received from Mrs. 
Burdekin m forming my expedition. 

Fine flais accompany the Sutu>r in its h>wer course. The 
grasses arc very various and ilcnse ; there is particularly one grass, 
the oaten grass of the Isaacks, which grows to a considerable 
height, and the stem of which is very juicy and sweet. 1 
besides this, there are at least twenty difTerciit grasses, with vai 
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herbs, which calile and horses hke to feed upon. Water in ' 
Suttor 13 abundaot, its waler-holes are often long and broadt 
covered wllh ducks» and it is even a running stream five mil 
above ils junction wilb the Burdekin* The pandaniis was 
observed here ; and in ibe bed of the river, round ohl lire-pla- 
of black fellows, we found the em ply shell <jf ihe fruit of cv 
the tree of which we first observed at the Upper Burdekin* 
new species of grevillea was also found, and the poplar- g-ura was 
frccjuent* The drooping tea- tree, which grows to a great size in 
the bed of the Suitor, yields an excellent limber. The bl 
wood and iron-bark are generally of a good size for build 
huts ; there was also no want of Limber at the Isaacks, nor at 
Burdekin. 

I travelled along the Burdekin from lat. 20= 37' 13" to lat 
18" 32' 37", through 2° 4' 36" of lat, in a north-west by west course, 
and I had to leave it, probably still about fifty or sixty miles dis- 
tant from its head, as it turned too much to the northward and 
eastward. Almost the whole extent of ils banks is available for 
pasturing purposes. 

The character of the country is various; fine inm-bark and 
box flats, open ridges, high ranges off the river, stimctimes ap* 
proacbing it, and rendering the passage very difficult. Those 
who follow me will find easier roads further from the river. The 
stream is supplied wilb abundance of water by living springs 
and bnK>ks coming from a basaltic table *1 and; creeks provided 
with water-holes, with broad sandy beds lined with casuarlnas, 
are numerous. At lat. 20^ 8' 26", at 20'> 0' 36", at 19^^ 49' 91". 
at 19^ L% at 18" 59", at 18' 
Burdekin. 

From the Suttor up to lat* 19" 58' 11", the whole country is 
o>m posed of granite and sienitic rock ; pegmatite and hornblende 
rock are frequent. At 19° 58', I first observeil basalt: at 19*^54', 
a fine limestone, with many fossil corals, crojjs out; but higher up 
the river basaltic ridges predominate, which are several times 
interrupted by quartz porphyry (lat. 19 18' 6"; 19** 13'). Both 
rocks seem to have broken through talc*sbiste, sandstone, and 
conglomerate. 

In latitude 18*" 48' 9", we entered into a large valley with num 
rous lagocms, at the east side of which the river came down, w^hilst 
a ree*ly brook sw^ept along the basaltic ridges which bounde<l it 
to the southward. The lagoons were covered by nympha?as (the 
lotus), the seed-vessels and rhizoma of whic h formed the principal 
food of numerous black fellows- 1 called ihis country the '* Valley 
of Jjagoons," or the '* Country of the Lotophagians/* After 
ascending the basaltic ridges, which surrounded the valley to the 
south, the west, and north- west, we found ourselves im a level 
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country, openly Iriiiberptl with narrow- leaved iron-bark uv box, 
the forest changing- with fine plains, somelimes many miles lor»g 
and sei'ornl mites broad. Often a small bnxtk was running in 
tbem. To a very conspicuous mountain on the basaltic table-land 
1 gave the name of** Mount Lang"." (Laing?) 

A big creek sweeps along the east and norlh^east side of this 
plateau, and separates it from primitive formations. The fre- 
quency of big" fantastic hills of the white ant, wliicb 1 bad not seen 
before of such a size, induced me lo call it ** Big Ant-hill Creek.'* 
At laL 18° 16'37'\ running brooks came down along the plains of 
the table-land from Mount Lang and several other isolated hills, 
and joinetl Big Ant-hill Creek. On leaving the Burdekin 1 fol- 
lowed up this creek, jiassed in a north-north-west direction over 
a level country, and came, in lat. 18° 22' 2", on waters which 
flowed to the east and norib-east; they either belong to the Bur- 
dekin or to a more northerly system. 1 called the first creek I 
came lo ** Separation Creek/* as it separated the basaltic from 
the primitive formations, as Big Ant-hill Creek had done ; several 
other creeks joined it lower down. Fine flats extend along its 
banks. The whole table- land is beautifully grassed, of great 
extent, well provided with water along the creeks, the brooks, and 
the river, but in the dry season waterless in its centre. This coun- 
try is peculiarly adapted for cattle and sheep stations* the eleva* 
lion of it (at least 2000 Ui 2^00 feet aliove ibc level of the sea) 
renders it cool and fit for sheep ; the ground is sound, and the 
forest is very open. It is in the centre of the York Peninsula,^" 
equally distant from the east coast and from the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, to which, as I shall presently show, a system of rivers, well 
provided with water, forms an easy communication, wiib the ex- 
ception of smne mountainous passages, which later travellers will 
abandon for easier roads farther off the rivers. 

It would be tedious to mention ihe numerous mountain- ranges 
along the Burdekin^ lo some of which 1 gave names, leaving many 
of them nameless. 

About fdurlcen miles from Separation Creek, in a north-north"* 
west direction, we came on gullies and creeks, which collected 
into a watercourse going to the westward. In latitude 17 58' 
we found a fine reedy water- bole, below which another bigger 
creek joined from the northward : the bed became very broad, in 
some places more than half a mile, with several channels, which, 
however, collected again in passing through mountain p:orges, I 
called this river '^ The Lynd/' in acknowledgment of the infinite 
kindness which the gentleman of that name has bestowed ujxm 
me, 1 followed it down from l?* 5H^ to 16** *J0', where it joins 
a river coming from the east. 

The Lynd works ils way in a north-westerly course, through a 
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very mounlninmis country, from 17*^ 5?^' to 17° 9' 17"* There is 
however, plenty of ^rass and water to feed nny number of rattll 
or horses which might be driven down to the ^ulf. Several h\t 
running creeks come in from the westward : they will probably" 
allow a more immediate communication wit!i the head of the jjulf. 
From 1 7 ''9' I 7" fine flats, well grassed, accompany the river ; thei^H 
are mostly limbered with box, apple- gum (a new species of gmi|i^| 
with the foliage of the apple-tree of Darling Downs, and wub ' 
the black liuttof the More ton Bay ash), blood wood, and occasion- 
ally stringy -bark. We passed several fine lagocms on the flats 
along its lower course* It had a running stream from laliiud^^J 
17^25', ^ 

The rock of the Upper Lynd is primitive; granite, stenitet 
pegmatite, hornblende ; lower down, talc-shiste, broken by por- 
phyry, appears, and before the river enters the flats it is accon 
panied by sandstone ranges, winch in some places form perpeo 
dicular w^alls \m both sides of the broad snndy he<L 

It is interesting to see how we descend from the table-land 
the gulf frum the same series of rock through which we bad 
ascended from the east coast along the Burdekin, only in an 
inverted order. 

Many new trees made their appearance on the ranges, as well 
as along ihe river and within its bed. 1 shall menlion a gum*lreejl 
with showy orange blossoms, very big seed-vessels, Iw^o inches 
long, one inch broad, with a short foliaceous bark, the upper 
branches remaining white and naked j Vfc called it tea-tree g'um, 
as the foliaceous nalure <jf its hark reminded us of the tea-tree. 
This tree was not observed at the east side of the gulf> bui re-ap- 
peared veryextensively at the west side up to Port Essington, form- 
ing the forest round Victoria. Several other forest- trees, inter- 
mediate between the b loud wood and the gum* tree, were observed. 
None of these trees however, are td" use to the settler or squatter* 
as ihe fd>re of their w«>od is loo interwoven to allow sjditting; no 
is their bark easily stripped. The iron-bark ilisappears where thj 
Lynd enters into the flats, and it is warning all round the gn! 
At the neck of the Coburg Peninsula is a tree which resembles 
the iron-bark \ but it is rare, and differs essentially from it* The. 
stnngy-bark, the blood wood, and the box are the only forest-tre 
which accompanied us to the end of our j^mrney, always 
appearing where the soil favoured their grownh. 

From latitude IB^SCl^ to J 5° 51', we Iravelled along a fine river* 
with a running stream, now^ narrow and shallow, now swelling . 
into fine loiig sheets of water. I called it the ** Mitchell/' il^j^ri 
honour ol iSir Thomtis Mitchell. A belt of open forest accom^l^^ 
panics its banks ; farther olT, ihe country opens more and more, 
and changes into a series of plains extending parallel to the river 
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ihey are limited by a forest of sniail acacta-trees, and several 
olhers whicli I have not yet been able to determine. Lag^oons 
became larger and larg^erj and more Irecjuent, as we IraveUed 
down the river; ibe country imprtrved, ibe plains gjew bigger, 
the forest land richer, recedino: iarlher from the river* 

Tn a larg-e waler-hule of the Lynd we found a dead saw-fisli 
(prislis) ; in those o^ the Mitchell, alligators were seen by my 
black fellows. 

I expected that the Lynd, and afterwards the Mitchell, would 
tura to the westward, and join the sea in latitudes where the Van 
Diemen, the Slaaten, the Ntissau, were indicated; but the 
Milchell passed the latitude of the Nassau, and I could now only 
expect to see it join the sea at the Waterplals, to which its gene- 
ral course inclined. I had followed these rivers more out of 
scientific and geographical interest than for the benefit of my 
expedition ; for I was compelled to go back in order to head the 
gulf. If my provisions had lieen sufiicient, I shrmhi have followed 
the Mitchell down to its mouth ; but afraid that I should be short 
of provisions, I left the river, and went to the westward. 

Plains, open forest land, lagoons full of fish, and covered with 
the broad leaves and shavvy blossoms of die nymphsra, gave a 
great vaiiety to this fine country, well adapted for ihe breeding of 
cattle, and particularly horses, thtjugb deficient in good timber. 

Here^at one of the lagoonSi in latitude 15* 55', not very far from 
a large creek, which I consider the upper part of the Nassau, 
Mr. Gilbert was killed by black fellows, who had sneaked upon us 
immedialely after nightfall, just when the greater number of the 
party had retired to their couches. 'Jltey %vounded Mr* Roper 
and Mr. Calvert severely ; but Mr. Gilhert was the only one who 
received a deadly wound, a spear entering into the chest between 
the neck and the clavicle, at the moment when he was stooping 
to get out of bis tent. At the first discharge of our guns the 
black fellows ran away. The next morning they were wailing for 
one of tlieir number, wlio, it seems, had been severely wounded. 
They lel't the country, and we did not see any more of them, 

1 passed the Staalen in latitude 16^*27' 2(V' ; it is a river witli a 
broad sandy bed, easily to be crossed at low tide ; its water is 
briny. Between the Staaten and the Van Diemen, which I 
crossed at IZ^'O' 13", I passed four creeks, all provided with water- 
holes and fine water. Between the Staaten and Gilbert's Lagoon 
I found three creeks with water ; the country along both rivers is 
excellent. Between the Van Diemen and the Caron, latitude 
1 7° 28' 1 P', I passed a small river which had no name, and which I 
called the '* Gilbert/' in commemoration of the fate of my unfortu- 
nate companion. Its latitude was about 17°5^ it contained nume- 
rous water-holes of fresb water ; but was not running. A fine 
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chain of lagoons is between the Van Diemen nnd the Gilbert ; 
«e%'en creeks with water between the Gilbert and I lie Caron, To- 
wards the latter river, which had no water in its bed, but chains 
of lagoons parallel to its banks, the creeks were lined by a dense 
tea-lree scrub* half a mile or inore broad. The tea-tree is of a 
peculiar species, which always indicates the neighbourhood of salt 
water. In latitude 1 7° 49' we came on a salt-water river, which I 
called the *' Yappar/' this word beinir frequently used by friendly 
black fellow^s, whom we met at one of the fine lagoons alonfjside 
the river* Between the Yappar* and the Caron there is a chain 
of shallow lagoons of fresh- water. 

The whole country from Gilbert*s Lagoons to the Yappar, ex- 
tending along the east coast of the Gulf irf Carpentaria, is highly 
adapted for pastoral pursuits. Cattle and horses would thrive 
exceedingly well ; sheep would not, neither the climate, the tem- 
perature, nor the nature of the soil being favourable for them. ^J 
Large plains limited by narrow bells of open forest land* extensive ^H 
box flats and tea-tree flats openly timbered, changing with a more ^^\ 
undulating country^ fine grassy meadows along frequent chains of 
lagoons, and shady forest land along the rivers, render this coun- 
try pleasing to the eye of ihe traveller, aorl inviting to the squatter. 
After what I have learnt of the cultivatum of rice ami cotton, I 
can add, that long stretches of country would be adapted for UHh. 

The country is well inhabited by black fellows; w*e had three 
times intercourse with them : ihe first time, they were hostile (when 
Gilbert was k died) ; the second time* they were very noisy, but 
withdrew at the approach of a horseman, and were not seen again ; 
the third time* at the Yappar, they were very friendly, and it was 
evident they had seen either Malays ur white men before. 

J called the whole country between the Mitchell and the Van 
Diemen the *' Nonda Country/' from a fine shady tree with a 
yellow eatable fruit, which we enjoyed very much. It grew in 
the stretches of open forest land with the blood wiwd and the 
pandanus. 1 had seen it first at the Upper Ly nd. It disap- 
peared at the Van Diemen and we never met it again. 

Between the Yappar, longitude 140° 4,')', approx., and the 
Nicholson, longitude K38'' 55', which latter river I crossed in 
latitude 17° 57', I passed three big salt-water rivers, one fine run- 
ning creek, which I called " Reames* Brook/' and several chains ^J 
of fresh- water lagoons. The country west of the Yappar is undu- ^H 
lating and hilly forest land, frequently scrubby, for an extent of « 
about twenty miles. Here it opens in immense plains, some of 
them three miles broad, ten miles long, and longer. The plains 
stretch along the banks of the rivers, and are s^jmrated by creeks 

♦ The Yappar i* ihe FTjodert of Captain Sto)te>, 
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lined by thickets of a small tree which we called raspberry-jam 
Iree from the scent of its wood. These creeks had fine water- 
holes, but they were all for the greater part i\iy. We found our 
water principally in g^rassy lajjitons surrounded by polygonuin ; 
but the country is in general badly watered* though the number 
of black fellows, the smoke of whose fires we saw all around us 
in crossing" the plains, showed that a nearer acquaintance with the 
country would probably lead to the discovery of a sufficient supply 
of water- 

Beames' Brook, which I crossed in latitude 17** 57', was about 
twenty yards broad where I first met iu A rich verdant brush iif 
pandanus and the palm-tree, and several other trees, lined it. Its 
water was fresh, but affected by the tide. At the cross ing*p lace 
(about eight miles lower down) it was three yards broad, very 
deep in some places, shallow in others, a full-flowing little stream, 
with magnificent oak trees and palms, and pandanus and flooded 
gum along its banks. We had never met nor ditl we meet 
another brook like it again. 

About three miles farther we crossed the ^^ Nicholson/* called 
»t> in honour of Dr. W illiam A, Nicholson, of Bristol, who had 
enabled ine to come to Australia to explore it, and study the 
nature of the country. Its bed is 100 yards broad, sandy, with 
magnificent drooping-leaved trees, a shallow running stream, 
flood-marks 15 to 18 (feet?) high, a chain of fine lotus-lagoons 
parallel to its banks, which are accompanied by fine box*flats on 
its left. 

The salt-water rivers which I had crossed, as well as those 
which I have still to mention, are very broad (150, 200, 300 
yards) ; but in general were easily fordable, the fords being for 
the most part formed by rt>cky bars crossing the rivers. These 
fords were frequently indicated by fisheries of the natives, w^ho 
place sticks in close rows, or throw uj> walls of loose stones to 
prevent the fish from returning with the tide. At the head of the 
salt water, the bed of these rivers usually enlarged, and was 
frequently divided into two or three deep channels, separated by 
high bergs ; one of which channels either contained a running 
stream of fresh water, lined by pandanus and the drooping tea^ 
tree, or had just ceased running, leaving only a chain of fine 
water-holes. 

From the Nicholson to the Roper (lat. 14 50', long, 135° 10') 
we travelled through a country in part miserably scrubby, in 
part covered by dense forests of tea-tree and stringy-bark, winch 
were s*>melimes open, but generally scrubhv '^^'^ '^'^ndered diffi- 
cult for passage by a thick underw'>' 

larly a leguminous shrub, from 

a winged stem, and branchei 
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turn preserves the same character all along the wesii aide off die 
golf» across the Amhem PenuMoIa, and up to Port Faiimiiwi. 
wherever the soil is similar. Along large riven the oovntrj 
opened^ and fine box-flats and open forest land lefraahed the eje 
tired by the endless scrub. It is very probable that fsorther fnai 
the sea-coast, and higher up the rivers, fine land exista. The 
country is in general well watered, numerous creeks ptorided 
with good water-boles, and several rivers, with running streams 
at the head of the salt water, go in a north-easterly direction, 
which changes into an east-north-east and easterly one, to the sea. 

Between the Nicholson and the Marlow, lat. ]7^ named after 
Captain Marlow, of the Royal Engineers, for his kind contri- 
bution to our expedition, we met numerous creeks, which con- 
tained either fresh or slightly brackish vrater. The first, lat 
l?^' 39^, I called Moonlight Creek, as I had found it when recon- 
noitring during a moonlight night; another, about sixteen miles 
north 30"^ west, I called " Smith's Creek ;** a third I met in lat 
170 25'; a fourth, about eleven miles north-north-west. The 
whole countiy was covered with an almost uninterrupted tea- 
tree scrub. 

Between the Marlow, long. 138^ 25', and the Van Alphen, 
lat. 16<> aff, long. 137" 18', I passed six creeks containing a 
greater or smaller supply of fresh or brackish water; some of 
the isolated water-holes were very small, and often very brack- 
ish: seven creeks, ten to twenty yards broad, were salt, the 
water filling their whole bed ; they were easily fordable, as the 
bed was composed of a firm sand or of rock. The three most 
southern ones probably join into a large river, the mangrove line 
of which I saw in the distance. I called the most southern one 
Turner's Creek^ in acknowledgment of the liberal support I re- 
ceived from Cooper Turner, Esq. In lat. 16^ 52', about eighteen 
miles south- east of the Van Alphen, the oountry opens, and fine 
plains extend along a big creek, though badly supplied with 
water. In the bed of this creek I found a piece of granite, and 
near another, about eight miles west-north-west of this, a large 
piece of porphyry, in an old black fellow's camp. This piece 
had served to crush the seed-vessels of the pandanus, which grows 
abundantly all along these creeks. These pebbles show that the 
table-land, or the dirision of the waters, is not very distant, as I 
found the primitive rocks almost invariably connected with, at 
least, the ascent to a table-land. 

Between the Van Alphen and the Abel Tasman, lat. 16"* 29', 
I passed a big creek^ latitude IG"" 35', and a small river well 
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supplied with water, which I called '* The Calvert,** in cammc- 
moration of the good services of my trusty caoipanion, Mr. James 
Calvert. Santlstotre rock frequently cropped out in the open string^'- 
bark forest which covers the greater part of the inler\ening 
country. Sandstone ranj2:es were seen to the west ami north- wesL 
The lower part of the Abel Tasman forms a broad sheet of salt 
water ; the banks are steep, lined with mangrove and several trees 
peculiar to the change tjf fresh and sail water, as I feel c<jnvinced 
that during the rainy season the freshes go far out into the sea. 
The fiats along the river are well grasscfi, openly timbered wiib 
bloochvood, stringy- bark ^ and white gum. In latitude 16^29' the 
water is fresh, running strfxng over a rocky bed ; the stream is 
about three feel deep, fifteen to twenty yards broad ; the whole 
bed from bank to bank 3fJ0 yards. 

Between the Abel Tasman and the Seven Emu River, longi* 
tude 137° 5', latitude 16° 12', I crossed seven creeks containing 
pools of water, some of ihem brackish ; f(jur had a fine supply of 
it. The whole country is a succession of tea- tree and cypress- 
pine thickets and scrubs. A fiue open well -grassed country 
extends along the Seven Emu River, which received its name 
from numerous flocks of emus, seven of which were hunled down 
as we travelled eight miles up its banks. \\ e soon njet the fresh- 
water stream, which we crossed at a black fellow's well and 
fishery. 

Between the Seven Emu River and the Robinson, latitude 
16^ 8', longitude 136° 43', several small waterless crt^eks were met, 
after having passed the fine country near the river and some 
miserable scrub. A fine path of the natives led me to a large 
but waterless creek, the banks of which were covered with 
cypress-pine and cycas-grovcs (the cycas, a tree of the aspect of 
the palm, 30 to 50 feet high^ and higher, frequently wilh two or 
three heads ; the leaves like those of Zamia spiralis in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sydney, the nuts arranged in two parallel lines alinig 
an intermediate flat fleshy fruit stalk). The footpath went from 
cycas -grove to cycas-giove ; big wells, 6 to 8 feet deep, were dug 
in a sandy soil, which rested on a layer of sliff clay. All these 
wells were, however, dry, though the whole country looked fresh 
and verdant. About five miles from this creek we came tt> a 
large salt-water river, equally accompanied by cycas -groves. A 
fine footpath brought us tti a large well under the bank of the 
river* An alligator was tracked at ibis well, and porpoises were 
seen playing in the broad salt-water of the river. Two miles 
below the spot where we came to the river, it entered into a still 
bigger one coming from tlie westward ; the first became narrow 
five miles higher up, where the salt water ceased and fresh- water 
pools commenced* I called this *' Cycas Creekj*' and the more 
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136' 10-. nuned after Mcem. Janes and WBliani 
dL tbftii kind uijipuit of ay ex* 
, I crowed a fine cnA with a cbain of <leep poids, and 
two waterless creeks^ The wfacde oonntry is a soiof^-bark 
forsst, mized with mdaleoca-giim, with cjrprf m piiif thickets and 
tea-tree scnib. Aboot five miles fkom the creek we had an 
intenriew with a tribe of black fellows, who gave erident sigm 
that they knew the gun and the knife. Ther were verr friendlv, 
and we exchanged some presents with them. They were ciraum- 
cited f a$ were all the Uadt fellows qftheyulfwe had teem! The head 
of a crocodile was seen at Cjcas Creek ; the carcass of another I 
Iband at the upper crossing-place of the Robinson : tracks were 
obferred by Charley at the water-holes of the creeks between the 
Robinfon and the Macarthar. 

The country along the Macarthw is well grassed, and openly 
timbered for a half to one and a half mile off the river. Sand- 
stone ranges commence at lat. 16' 5^ 26''. Two miles higher up it 
b fordable ; a running stream of fresh water enters the broad salt- 
water river ; its bed gets broad and sandy« with the vegetation of 
the Lyndy wad fine plains extend along its banks to the westward. 
Between the Macarthur and the Red Kangaroo River I passed 
three creeks well provided with water. The most southern is 
about ten miles north-west from the crossing-place of the Mac- 
arthur ; the second, a pandanus creek, is only one and a half 
miles from the former, and joins it lower down ; the third, about 
nine miles fisrther north-ncnth-west, I called the Sierculia Creek» 
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as the Sterculia beterophjlla grows very frequently along its lower 
course. Tlie Red Kangaroo River, lalilude 15° 35', has a very 
brimcl &andy bed ; two channels separated by a broad hig-h berg ; 
the northern channel has a fine supply of water in numerous 
water- holcSj the connecting stream of which had just ceased 
running. A fine lagoon extends along its southern bank^ about 
half a mile from the river. The country near the crossing-place 
of the Macarlhur is intersected by rocky sandstone ranges. To- 
wards the first creek, tea -tree forest and box -flats render the 
travelling easy. Sandstone ranges were seen to the left From 
the second creek to Red Kangaroo River the country is a 
miserable scrubby stringy -bark forest. 

From the Red Kangaroo River to Limmen-bight River, lati- 
tude 15^ 5\ longitude I So" 30', we passed through a continuous 
low dense scrub. In four creeks intersecling our course we found 
eilher fresh or brackish water. The sandstone range which I have 
just mentioned continued on our left. In this scrub, twenty-nine 
miles Iong» almost all the small trees had been thrown down by a 
violent wind ; they lay from south east to north-west. At Port 
Essinglon I learnt from Captain Macartbur that a hurricane had 
passed over Victoria in 1838, and I saw the trees which it had 
uprooted ; they lay in the same direction as those of Limmen- 
bight, and I feel assured that the same hurricane had passed over 
ibc w^est coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

In latitude 15° 14' I came to the sea-coast. I went in a north- 
west course to the norlhern extremity of the sandstone range 
indicated in the map of Arrowsmith. We saw the sea, an island 
(Maria?), and a large river coming from the westward; white 
sand plains were seen along its course, 

I bad to find my way thnmgb an intricate country intersected 
by salt-water creeks. Fresh water was generally found in creeks 
coming from sandstone ranges ; their heads were frequently 
formed by fern -swamps (a species of blechnum was very frequent)* 
From latitude 15'' 3F I crossed the salt-water river by a rocky bar. 
Ten miles farther to ibe north-west I met a second branch of 
the same river, with a fine broad bed. and several channels of fresh 
water in detached pools, which had just ceased running, lined 
with pandanus and drooping lea-irees. Both branches are of 
equal size, and probably came from an equal distance* Captain 
Wick ham has explored the lower part of the river, and probably 
one of its branches. I do not know wbetber Captain Wickham 
has given a name to these rivers. 1 called the lower the Limm*'n* 
bight River, and its northern branch *' The Wickham,** in honour 
of the successful explorer of this coast, and (jf the north-west coast 
of Australia. 

Betw een the Wickham and the Roper, latitude 14" 50', longi- 
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tode 135** l(y« the cornitry it badly watered. Though we pesied 
nine creelu, two of which were very oonsidenible> we found water 
only in the pools of two» after having* followed them down for a 
eoneidefable distance. The country is very remaikable, par- 
ticularly after leaving the Wickham. Steep sandstone ranges 
parallel to each other, with a direction from sonth-west to nortJh- 
easty intersected our course ; they were separated by tea-tree flats ; 
but at their foot generally a richer vegetation of pandanus, of 
the leguminous iron-baik, and of bloodwood existed, which made 
me mistake them for the verdant belt of trees accompanying 
rivers and big creeks. From the top of these ranges other ranges 
still appeared, rising in succession, till their dim outlines were 
lost in the misty blue of the horixon. My horses and cattle got 
very footsore, and I was compelled to go to the northward in 
order to get out of those ranges. 

After having passed over tea-tree flats, I entered again into a 
scrubby stringy-bark forest with patches of cypress-pioe thickets ; 
the creek with water was in lat. 15^ KV. Towards the Roper 
sandstone ranges re-appeared ; fine box-tree flats, with a dry water- 
course, stretch from south by west to north by east, but they are 
limited towards the river by a narrow belt of thick scrub. Plains 
with groves or thickets of the raspberry-jam tree, and overgrown 
with salicornia, indicate the neighbourhood of salt water. A fine 
open country, undulating or hilly, extends along the Roper, and 
fine lagoons, some two or three miles long, covered with ducks 
and wild geese, are parallel to the river, a quarter to two 
miles off. 

I followed the Roper from lat. 14* 5(y to 14*40', long. 134* 18' ; 
but I came again on its upper course, and I believe that the 
creeks which I passed from lat 14^ 40' to 13^ 44' long. 
133^ 45' belonged to the system of that river, and I equally believe 
that the corresponding waters to the north-west belong to the 
system of the South Alligator, on the main branch (?) of which 
river I came much later in descending from the table-land into 
the valleys to the westward. I observed the tide as far as lat. 1 4° 44', 
where the bed of the river assumes the character of the Lynd and 
of many rivers I have mentioned before. As far as the tide ex- 
tends the river is from 150 to 200 yards broad, deep, with steep 
banks lined with dense hedges of pandanns, of the drooping tea- 
tree, and several other brush-trees, amongst others a jasmin, which 
was in blossom, and rendered the air fragrant with the perfume 
of its flowers. Vines hung from tree to tree ; and a fine legu- 
minous climber (kennydia?), with green flowers, big pods, big 
brown seeds, grew in great abundance. These seeds, crushed and 
boiled, formed a tolerably satisfying food : it appeared that the 
black fellows did crush it on stones, which were in all the camps 
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along the river, This strip of brush was. however, very narrow, 
and cannot be coirjpared with ibe river brushes of Moreton Bay, 
which I have not met to an eijual extent during^ my who!e expe- 
dition. A h\% creek came in from the southward, in lat. 1 1** 4S', 
and a branch as bi^ as the main branch came from the northward. 
The country along- I he river is ojjenly timbered, and its upper 
part particularl3% which opens into fine plains, would be well 
atlapted for pastoral purposes. I'herc are, however, many rocky 
ranges, bluff isolated hills and mountains, which frequently 
appro.ich the river, and render the IraveHing along its banks 
di^cult. The rock which composes these ranges is a fritted 
sandstone and indurated clay, regularly and horizontally stratified. 
In latitude 14' 39' i he plains commence; the river splits into a 
great numlier of channels, almost all with a running atrean^det, 
every one lined with pantlanus and lea- tree. I supjKJse that the 
main branch turns olT to the south-west and west-south-west, as 
even the branch which I followed turns considerably to the 
south' west, 

I The banks of ihe river are inhaVjited by numerous black 
\ fellows, Weliad friendly intercourse with them at its lower part. 
At the Plains, Charley «ind Brown, my black fellows, asserted to 
have seen four of them coming up to our camp at nightfall, in 
order to attack us ; they ran avvay^ however, when they saw 
that we were prepared to receive them, even without the discharge , 
of a gun ' 

After leaving this branch of the Roper, whose source, in lati- 
tude 14" 40', longitude V^A^ 16\ is a living spring coming out 
of a gentle rise beyond the plains, 1 look a north-west direction 
through a country in which ridges, flats, and sandstone ranges 
frequently changed. In lat. 14^ 33' I came to a big creek with a 
good waler*hole; in 14'^ 24 basalt first made its appearance at the 
foot of sandstone ranges. A creek which I met here was water- 
less ; but in one of the gullies which go down to it. a small rocky 
basin of water, fed h*' a spring, was found. Both creeks go 
down to the south east, and join the Roper, Having passed these 
ranges, I came to a large fine vaHey, the south-east and east sides 
of which were limited by basaltic ridges. A watercourse turning 
to the south-west brought me to a fine running brook lined with 
groves of paudanus. The basaltic ridges made me believe that I 
was at the head of westerly waters ; but the pa nd an us brook 
turned lo the southward, and as I met in lat. 14'^ 16' a large creek 
with a sandy bed, about ten yards broad, filled by a rapid stream 
running to the scmthvvard, which is joined by the pandanus 
brook, 1 fell assured that I was again at the Roper, the main 
branch of wljich had probably made a large sweep, at first to tlie , 
westward^ and al'terwards to the northward. 1 followed the big ' 
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creek up its course to lat. H"* 2', The country is in part very 
fine, but h becomes more and more mountainous, and the flal 
alon^ its banks become more and more limited. 

Leavin§r ibe creek, and ascending the sandstone ranges, I came 
lo a table land^ level, with sandy soil, cypress-pine and stringy- 
bark forest, frfquently scrubby. Walercourses and gullies weni 
down to the southeast and south-west ; both were collected byi 
lar^e creeks join ing^^ the Roper. 

1 met one of these creeks running to the south-east, with 
g7*assy lawns along- its banks, in lat. 13" 57'. Another with the 
direction to the south-wesl> in lat. 13^50', My course changed 
between north-west and north-north-west. In lat» 13° 41' approx, 
I came on the heads of the first westerly water, and found lb 
first water-hole in its bed in lat. 13^ 38'. lonja:. 133° 20'. 

Open wplb grassed stony ridges accompany this creek, which 
I followed for several days. But as it turned too far t*» the 
south-west, I left it again, following my old course to the north- 
west, after havin^^ crossed a very rocky creek well provided with 
water, and came again to a table- land of the same description as 
the former, but sandstone rock cropped out more frequently, and 
ft»rmed into rocky ranges cut by deep gullies. From one of- 
these ranges 1 had a view over the country before me, and I 
almost despaired of ever getting through il ; — sandstone ridges 
behind sandstone ridges, lifting their white rocky crests over the 
forest ; deep gullies, with perpendicular walls ; rocky creeks, will 
boulders loosely heaped in their beds, frequently interrupted by 
precipices over which the waters must form magnificent water- 
falls during the rainy season. 

I worked my « ay down to one of these creeks, and followed it 
ahjng its bed, unlil a precipice Wlween two mountain walls 
ccunpelled me to leave it ; following a grassy lawn up to the 
northward, I came to a waiersiied, and into another grassy lawn 
with a small creek, hingilude 133*6'. which brought me to the 
deep valley 4)f a river coming from the east and going to the 
westward. It was difficult to get down the sleep slopes; but 
once down, we found a fine provision of water in big holes, the 
water running through the loose pebbles which fill the bed* 

Having crossed the river ^ and following a northerly or north* 
north-westerly course, I passed a^zf^in over the table- land, from 
which numerous creeks, one, two, and three miles distant from 
each other, went down to the westward. They generally take 
their origin from rocky ridges rising out of the level land ; fre- 
quently lea-tree swamps are at the head of these creeks ; they 
Soon become very rocky on both sides for a half, two, and three 
miles, and open again in t\ne grassy fiats, well provided with 
water^ which is found in deep puddle- holes of the creeks. Still 
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farther down they become rocky again; deep gullies join ihem 
from both sides; higher or lower precipices interrupt their course; 
and at last, arrived 5tt the border of the table-land, a fine broad 
valley is seen deep below them, and their waters rush over a per- 
pendicular wall of 500 to 800 feet high, down into a rocky basin, 
and into the channel, in which they flow to the westward to join 
the main branch of the South Alligator River. 

The table-land is covered by forests of stringy-bark, of mela- 
leuca-gum, and banksia. Several grassy flats with a white gum 
(similar to the flooded gum) were observed. The drooping tea- 
tree grows in the swamps I mentioned, to a great size : the grass 
is excellent in some of these swamps; but a sedge prevails, 
which it appeared to me was not so much liked by our cattle and 
horses, as the deep green colour of the young plant after late 
burnings made me at first believe it would i3e. 

It was very difficult to find a pjassage down the table-land ; I 
succeeded, though the descent was very steep, even for our horses 
and pack-bullocks. This descent was about lat. IS^ 22', long. 
132' 60^. 

I dare say that my passage over the table-land would have 
been much simplified by following the main branch of the Roper 
to its head, passing over to Snowdrop's Creek, and following it 
down, notwithstanding its southing; for Snowdrop's Creek, in all 
probability, joins the Flying Fox River, which I consider the main 
head of the South Alligator. This route would be practicable 
for cattle and horses, which might be driven over to the west 
side; I could certainly not recommend my line of march. It is 
very remarkable that pegmatite cropped out at the foot of the slope 
where we made our descent, whilst at the top, as well as all over 
the table-land, when we met the rock, it was found to be fritted 
sandstone. 

The South Alligator River is joined by a great number of 
creeks, which, as far as we could see, came down over a precipice, 
and must of course form as many waterfalls during the rainy season. 

I followed the river to lat. 12® 51'. At the upper part of the 
valley the river passes between a high range and an isolated peak ; 
at the foot of the former I observed pegmatite again. Farther 
down, big lagoons, with an outlet into the river, are very frequent. 
Farther off" the river, iron- sandstone ridges, covered with a scrubby 
forest, in which a small fan-leaved palm-tree becomes more 
and more frequent, extend between small creeks, which go down 
the river. 

The lagoons were surrounded by magnificent tea- trees, and 
this outlet was lined by pandanus ; myriads of ducks and wild 
geese covered the water ; the whole country had been burnt, and 
the late thunder-showers had produced the most luxuriant grass. 

VOL. XVI. B 
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W« etp^rienoed the first thiiiid«r-feliow«r on tlwi l4di of No» 
Tember^ at the table-land^ after having been inthont rain tnm 
Marefa^ 1845> with the exception of a shower ill June And a 
driisling rain on the 1st of September* 

In lat. IS^ 51' large plains aeootaipanied the riter, either grasst 
withU rich loose black soil^ or entirely bare with a stiff dayejr soiL 
On plains of the latter kind we first met a s^t^Water creek lined 
with mangtores. The rirer bank was oorered with fk thick ytne- 
bmsh, gigantid tca-treeSj palms, and bamboo. 

In lat. 12° 49^ 1 came to a river^ apparently with fresh wfiUer, 
lined with pandanos^ palm-trees, &d., which joined the Sdndi 
Alligator. I was compelled to go up iu course, in order to head 
it. After about three miles* trarelling. We found that it was thtf 
outlet of a remarkable swamp, which, according to the statement 
of friendly black fellows^ extended jfar to the eastward. The 
iwamp was> with few exceptions, dry ; its bed a stiff clay^ cracked 
by the heal of the sun; out of its bed small islands of pandanUs 
and of tea-tree rose, either round like a tuft of green grass, or 
long and irregular. Fortunately we were able to cross it. The 
black fellows gave us to utiderstand that a big lake of water is at 
its head. In the rainy season a passage would be impossible, 
and the traveller would have to keep out far to the north-east 
from the tipper part of the South Alligator, or on the table-land, 
not only to avoid this big water, but also to avoid being caught by 
the East Alligator, which, as I shall mention, compelled me to 
go far to the liouth again in order to cross it. 

I passed, in a northerly course, over ironstone ridges covered 
With rather scrubby forest, in which the small fan- leaved palm- 
tree became so abundant as almost to form a forest of itself. A 
small tree, which we called the gooseberry-tree, as the taste of 
its ripe fruit resembled that of the gooseberry, was very fre- 
quent ; we had found it all along the outside of the gulf. We 
crossed numerous creeks — the rest to the south-east probably 
joined the swamp ; the others to the westward. We met with water 
in lat. 12» 38', 12o26'4r', 12«21'49". Here I found granite 
agtkin, which cropped out in the bed of a fine creek, with an abun- 
diant supply of water. At about V2P IT \ crossed a running 
brook, bubbling and murmuring like the mountain brooks of 
Europe. It was probably the outlet of a tea-tree swamp; its 
bed was rocky. A fine path of the natives passed along its banks. 

My northerly course brought me to an immense plain, 6 or 7 
miles broad, and endless to the eye to the westward and eastward. 
That part Which tvas nearest to the forest land (which ended 
everywhere in pandanus- groves and tea-tree hollows) was com- 
posed of black soil and richly grassed. Nearer to the salt-water 
creeks^ which we met| and which compelled us to return to the 
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ftirest, tlic soil was a stiff clay, covfred with a rigiel dry grass. 
The sal I- water creeks wpre lined with mangroves. We found 
water in a swamp alonij the ftirest ; it was covered tvith gecso 
and ducks. Aliout four miles farther to the easMiorth-east, 
friendly black felhiws showed us a number of deep wells (fj or 7 
feet deep), whieh were dug tlircHigh the sand to a layer of clay, on 
which the water collected. These welk were observed all alonjr 
those big plains which we passed or crossed nfienvnrds. It 
appears that the black fellows tlig them, either because open 
water is wanting, or because the water in swamps niid laq:oon8 is 
very batl, or because ibey want water in the immediale neigh- 
bourhood of those places where they find abundant food during 
a certain season. I believe thai ihe last is generally the casc^ 
though the hvo others may occasionally compel them to jnocure 
water by digging, 

Atlat* ri^-HV long, 132'»40', 1 came on the East Alligator, and 
I fcnmd myself con^pelled to go to the southward, as far as hit. 
12* 23', in a south-south-easierly course, to cross the river. Large 

fdains accompany it all ah>ng its left bank ; ridges and forest*hm<l 
ic beyond the plains, ami niong the outskirls of the forest-land 
the wells of the natives are found* On the right we observetl 
conical and strangely shaped hills, either isolated or connected in 
short ranges; and when we came to tlie higher part ol the river, 
rocky sandstone ranges, rising abruptly out of the level of tlie 
plairtj appeared to surround the valley of the river. At tho 
fcjot of these rocky ranges fine lagoons were found, which were so 
crowded with wild geese, that Brown, one of my black fellows, 
■hot six at *me shot. The plains were full of melon -holes, anrl 
dead fresh- water shellsjlimna*us and paludioa. covered theground* 
The valley of the LTpper East AlligaloTj which 1 rather should 
call Goose River (for nowliere did we observe 60 many geese — 
und what is called alligator is no alligatcw, but a crocodile), is one of 
the most romantic spots I have seen in my wanderings; — a broad 
valley, level, with the most luxuriant verdure; abrupt hills and 
ranges rising everyulicre along its east atul west siileSj and closinir 
it apjiarenily at its southern extremity ; lagoons, forming fine 
sheets of water, scattered over it ; a creek, though with salt water, 
winding through it. 

Afler having crossed the river, 1 went to the northward ; passed 
a plain about eight miles long, from which 1 saw bluff mountain 
heads to the north-east, which seemed to indicate the valley ol a." 
northerly river ; entered the forest- hind ; passed severrd creeki-J 
runnino: to the eastward (one at l^'' 11', with water) ; and followed 1 
a well-trodden footpath of the natives, v^hich led me thrtUJgh 
rocky sandstone ridges, over numerous creeks running to the 
westward to the broad sandy bed of a river, with line pools of 

u 2 
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water, which I oonsider to be the fresh-water branch o( the East 
Alligator, c<»ning from the east Not very far from the river, we 
came to a fine lagoon, beyond which a large plain extended ; the 
laL of this lagoon (Bilge*s Lagoon) was \^&. 

I passed the plain^ and entered the forest-land. Jost where 
the latter commenced, on a swampy ground between sandstone 
focks, the first tracks of bafialoes were observed. 

The forest covers an undulating country, in which the ironstone 
frequently crops out. A fine chain of lagoons and a tea-tree 
swamp, changing into a pandanus creek, were well supplied with 
water. Both went to the eastward. At the latter, bufialo tracks 
were seen again. (Lat. 1 T 56^.) 

We travelled in a northerly course again, through foreyt^land, 
and crossed a small plain, in which a mangrove creek turned to 
the westward, and farther on a tea-tree swamp, also to the 
west. On a fine plain we met a tribe of black fellows (NywalFs 
tribe), who guided us to a good-sised lagoon. This plain ex- 
tended far to the northward and westward ; two isolated peaks and 
two long ranges were seen from it to the east and south-east. We 
crossed and skirted these plains in a north-north-west course, and 
entered the forest-land, which was undulating, with low ironstone 
ridges, from which numerous creeks went down to Van Diemen's 
Gulf, along which we travelled. Black fellows had guided us for 
two days, but they left us at the neck of the Coburg Peninsula, 
which we entered by a fine footpath. Keeping a little too much 
to the northward on the narrow neck, we came to westerly watcics, 
and to Mountnorris Bay. I turned, however, again to the west- 
ward, to come to westerly waters. Creeks are numerous on both 
sides, and fresh water was frequent after the late thunder-showers. 
I made my latitude at 1 1^ 32' on a westerly water, and at IF 26' 
on an easterly water (Baki-Baki*s Creek). Kecpmg a little too 
much to the northward from the latter creek, I came to RaiDcs 
Bay, from which black fellows familiar with the settlement guided 
us round Port Essington to Victoria, which I entered at about 
five o'clock on the 17th of December, 1845. 

Ridges composed of the clayey ironstone (a ferruginous psam- 
mite), which I had found so extensively in travelling round the 
gulf, form the watershed in the neck of the Coburg Peninsula, 
and become more numerous and higher within the Peninsula 
itself. Between Mountnorris Bay and RaiHes Baj^, I passed 
several high ridges, and a fine running creek, about 15 miles 
from the head of the harbour. The ridges are rather densely 
wooded. The stringy-bark, the melaleuca gum, the leguminous 
iron-bark, are the prevailing tunber. Along the creeks and iu 
the swamps the tea-tree grows to a stately size, and yields an ex- 
cellent timber. The stringy-bark is useful for its bark and its 
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wood. Tbc cvpress-pine is abundant on tlie neck of tlic Penin- 
sula, llic cabba^c-palm, with lon^ pinnatifid leaves, gfrows 
alting- some of the creeks, and even on the ridges, and forms 
groves, and almost a forest at Montjejalk, between KiillK'S Bay 
antl I he harbour. The small fan -leaved palm is very abundant; 
the liille gooseberry-tree beeumes a low shrub. 

The tracks of buffaloes became more and more numerous as 
we advanced on the nctk of the Peninsula. They formed at last 
a regular broad path along" the sea-coast, sometimes skirting the 
mangrove swamps, in which all l!ie western and eastern creeks 
end, someiimes entering into the swamp itself. Farther on. other 
]>aths turned oflf into the forest or along creeks, ami formed a 
me^h-work which rendered it impossible for me to keep to the 
black fellows' principal fool]jatb, leading from Ny wall's Lagoon 
to the settlement. We frequently saw buffaloes as we went on, 
and they were very numerous at Baki-Baki's Creek, which joins 
Mtmnlnonis Bay. In riding along it I saw three and four at a 
time hurrying out of ibc deep holes of water within the creek, to 
which they come in ibe heat of the day to cool themselves. 
A bout seven miles from Ny wall's Lagoon we succeeded in shooting 
a fine beast of about three years old, %vhich fortunate accident 
enabled me to bring my last pack-bullock In the seltlement. 
The buffaloes arc cfj^ually abundant between Kaflles liay and 
the harbour, and the whole country, particularly round Bnkl- 
Baki*s Bay, and on the neck, is as closely covered with buffalo- 
tracks as a well-stocked cattle-run of New St^uth Wales could be. 

I entered Victoria with one pack-bullock and eight horses* 
We bad killed fifteen of our bollocks, and dried their meat. 
Along the east coast, and at the cast side of the gulf, they kept 
in very good condition, and yielded a fine supply of fat meal ; 
but at ibe west side, long stages, bad grass, and several 
waterless camps, rendered them very weak, and compelled me lo 
kill them ; the heaviest bullock of the lot scarcely yielding a fort- 
night's supply of meal. My horses did exceedingly well ; ibey 
got footsore several limes in passing a very rocky country, but 
they soim recovered on soft Jiats, At the Burdckin, one broke its 
thigh-bone ; we killed it, and dried its meat : at the Lynd, another 
died suddenly, probably of the gripes ; at the Kopcr, four, the 
finest of tbe whole lot, were drowned, the banks being very steep 
and boggy, and the river very deep. Tbe loss of these was very 
heavy. I bad to throw away the greatest part oi my botanical 
and geological collections ; and my plans of returning overland, 
cutting off the angles of my r«iuto, and keeping more to the west- 
ward, were frustrate*! , 

When our lluur, our lea, our salt, our sugar, were gone, we 
lived on dried beef and waler, and we lived well on it as long iis 
the beef was good ; but at the latter part of the journey ibc i>cef 
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got bad, as it was Toy poor and of knodcad-up baatta, and aa 
the moist sea^breese made it very liable to taint Fortnnatel j the 
game became abundant ronnd the gulf, and we canghtt ton 
inatance, in August fifteen, and in September sixteen emns» eveiy 
one of which provided meat for a day. 

At the head of the South Alligator, black fellows came np to 
OS, and we exchanged presents with them ; they gave me the red 
odire, which they seemed to consider as the best of their run. At 
the commencement of the plain a large tribe of black feUows 
came to our camp ; and when we asked one of them where he got 
bis tomahawk and a piece of shawl from, be pointed to the north- 
west. They knew Pitche Nelumbo (Van Diemen*s Gulf). At 
the big Pandanus Swamp another tribe of black fellows guided us 
over the swamp, and behaved very kindly. They used the words 
peri good (very good), no good Mankiterra (Malays). At the 
mputh of the East Alligator, Eooanberry's and Minorelli's tribes 
were equally hospitable and kind. We met another tribe in 
travelling up the river, and at its head. The latter were, how- 
ever, noisy, boisterous, and inclined to theft. At the north bank 
of the river we met Bilge's tribe, Bilge being the most important 
penonage amongst them. At NywalFs Lagoon, Nywall treated 
us with imberbi (the root of a species of convolvulus), and two 
black fellows guided us two dajs farther. At Mountnorris Bay 
we met Baki-Baki ; and, at Raffles Bay, Bill White's tribe, and 
Bill White himself guided us into the settlement. 

At Eooanberrj*s tribe wc first heard the question, '' What 's 
your name ?" and the luime for white men, " Balanda.'* At Ny- 
wairs tribe they asked for flour, bread, rice, tobacco ; and one of 
them had even a pipe. It is difficult to express our joy when 
English words were heard again, and when every sign which the 
black follows made, proved that we were near the end of our 
journey, particularly as December advanced, and the setting in of 
the rainy season was to be expected every moment. 

I think that the most important results of my expedition are 
the discovery of the Mackenzie, the Isaacks, the Downs of Peak 
Range, and the Suttor ; that of a communication between the east 
coast of Australia and the east coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
along a river with running water, through a fine country ; that of 
the Nonda Country, and of the big plains at the east side and at 
the head of the Gulf; that of a communication between Limmen« 
bight and the South Alligator River, along running streams and 
creeks. The future will show how far the country along the 
big rivers between the head of the Gulf and the Limmen-bight is 
available. 
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XI, — On the Aboriginal Tribes of the Northern Coast oj 
Australia- By G. Windsor Earl. 

The manners and customs of the native inhabitants of a newly- 
explored country present an interesting subject of inquiry ; and 
by placing on record, at the earliest period of our acquaintance 
with them, the distinctive features of the different tribes of which 
they are composed, many peculiarities, interesting to the researches 
of the geographer and the ethnologist, may be preserved, which 
the progress of civilization, and the consequent increase of inter- 
course between them^ would tend to obliterate. 

Several of our earlier travellers in Australia appear to have felt 
the importance of this subject, and have paid due attention to it. 
With the tribes, however, of the northern coast, of whom I pro- 
pose to speak, we have, till lately, been less familiar than with 
others ; and these possess a peculiar interest, from the circumstance 
of th^ country they inhabit being in the close vicinity of the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. These islands, again — that is 
to say, the groups more immediately adjacent to Port Essington — 
are occopied by a portion of the human family concerning which 
very little was known previous to the occupation of Port Es- 
sington, when the measures that became necessary for esta- 
blishing the security of commercial relations in that quarter, 
brought us into communication with tribes with which we had 
previously been unacquainted. At Port Essington, indeed, we 
were completely surrounded by singular and interesting com- 
munities. A circle drawn around the settlement at a distance of 
500 miles would enclose an almost equal number of distinct tribes, 
varying in complexion from the sooty black of the negro to the 
freckled yellow of tbe Polynesian mountaineer, and differing in 
social condition as much as in personal appearance. 

The superior organization that exists in a colonial establish- 
ment composed entirely of individuals in the employ of Govern- 
ment, is highly favourable to the maintenance of friendly relations 
with the aboriginal tribes ; and it is probably owing to this cir- 
cumstance that our occupation of the Coburg Peninsula has 
been unattended with those collisions which so often occur when 
civilized men are brought into close communication with savages. 
Among the advantages attending this state of affairs may be 
counted that of our having become familiarly acquainted, not 
only with the tribes in the immediate neighbourhood, but also 
with individuals from distant parts, who had been induced, by 
curiosity, to visit the strange people that had fixed their abode 
upon the coast. Parties of warriors, headed by their chiefs, occa- 
sionally came from the remote interior to pay us a flying visit, and 
nearly every Macassar prabii that arrived from the Gulf of Car' 
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pentaria brougbt two or three ittditiduaU from one or oth^ of the 
tribes that are distributed atong the intermediate coast. Indeed, 
aboat the month of April, when the prahus congr^ate at Port 
Enington, the population of the settlement becune of a ^017 
motlejf character, for then Anstralians of perhaps a doaen 
different tribes might be seen mixed up with natives of Celebes 
and Sumbawa, Badjus of the coast of Borneo, Timorians, and 
Javanese, with an occasional sprinkling of New Guinea negroes ; 
and very singular groups thej formed, busied, as they generally 
were, amid fires and smoke, curing and packing the trepang, or 
sea-slug, which they had collected from the shoals of the harbour. 

I propose here giving a general sketch of the tribes inhabiting 
the Australian coast, from the Coburg* Peninsula towards the 
east, confining myself chiefly to points more immediately con- 
nected with geographical science — ^namely, the distribution of the 
various tribes, the points upon which they may happen to differ 
from other Australian tribes with which we are already ac- 
quainted, and the sodal peculiarities that may afford traces of a 
connection with other races. 

In the first place I should state, that certain general character- 
istics are observable among all the tribes of this part of the con- 
tinent with which we became acquainted. Their skins are inva- 
riably embossed with raised cicatrices. The septum of the nose 
is generally pierced, that is to say among the men, for the custom 
does not appear to extend to the other sex. Clothing is disre- 
garded, except by way of ornament, and in lieu of this they dis- 
play a great tendency to adorn their persons with streaks of white, 
red^ or yellow pigment. These customs, indeed, appear to per- 
vade not only all the Australian tribes, but also the negro com- 
munities of New Guinea, and of those islands of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago in which remnants of this race still exist. But these 
northern Australians, at least the tribes with which we are most 
famiUar, have certain customs which are not general among the 
aborigines of this continent. For instance, their mode of burying 
the dead is singular. The body is deposited in a sort of crjulle, 
formed by a number of poles, arranged within the crutches of two 
forked posts stuck upright in the ground. It is envelo|)ed in 
many folds of the paper-like bark of the tea-tree, and is left there 
until the skeleton only remains, which is then deposited cither in 
a general receptacle for the relics of the dead, or, if death should 
have occurred at so great a distance from this spot as to render 
removal inconvenient, it is placed upright within the hollow trunk 
of a decayed tree. We also discovered a distinction of caste, or, 
rather, the remains of such a distinction, for the natives them- 
selves appear to have forgotten its origin and purport. These 
castes arc three in number, and are termed respectively *' M anjar- 
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ojalli," " Manjar-wuli/* and *' Mambulgit." The former is sup- 
posed to have sprung from fire, the term " ojalli'* having this sig- 
nification. The ^' Manjar-wuli," as the term implies, had their 
origin in the land. The signification of the term '* Mambulgit*' 
is ejKcecdingly obscure. The natives themselves state that it 
implies *' makers of nets." The Manjar-ojalli is certainly the 
superior caste, for, among those tribes in which chieftainship exists, 
the principal families are invariably of this caste, and are in the 
habit of alluding to the circumstance with considerable pride. 
With regard to the two remaining castes, I never could discover 
exactly which was the superior ; indeed, the statements of the 
natives themselves were so contradictory upon this point, that it 
never has been, and probably never will be, cleared up. This 
point is interesting, from the circumstance of a very similar dis- 
tinction of caste being found to exist among the Polynesian tribes 
of the neighbouring islands, who also adopt a similar mode of dis- 
posing of their dead. The natives of the Coburg Peninsula have 
also certain superstitions respecting the " waringin * or banyan - 
tree, which are common to the Indian islanders. Beyond this, 
their superstitions appear to resemble those which pervade the 
greater portion of the Australian tribes — a belief in the existence 
of evil spirits, of kurlocks or demons, and of ghosts ; against the 
whole of which, fire a£fords protection. The spirits of the dead 
are also recognised in the strangers, whether European or Indian, 
who visit their country. 

Although, as I have before stated, these northern Australians 
possess many of the general characteristics of the tribes of the 
south, still some striking peculiarities were found to exist, which 
contributed to excite a considerable degree of curiosity and atten- 
tion, more especially as they also served to distinguish one tribe 
from another, even in some cases where their territories were im- 
mediately adjacent. During our earlier intercourse, when from 
inability to converse with the natives we could learn little respect- 
ing them beyond what absolutely met our eyes, we supposed 
that these peculiarities were merely accidental ; but, subsequently, 
when our means of acquiring information became extended, and 
bodies of individuals from remote tribes occasionally resided 
among us, we perceived that many natives, who had attracted no- 
tice from being somewhat different in personal appearance from 
the people among whom they resided, were, in reality, mere 
visitors from distant tribes. 

Before entering into any particulars with regard to the charac- 
teristics of the various tribes, it will be necessary to notice their 
geographical distribution. The Coburg Peninsula itself is occu- 
pied by four distinct communities. Three of these inhabit the 
northern and central parts of the peninsula, while the fourth. 
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wbifih u At most namOTOiui mod powarful, oecDpios Ihe ealirie 
foaihflrn ooMt and Uia iBlandi of Van Diemen*! Gnlf ; the upper 
portion of the harboav of Port Einiigton being abo in their poe* 
■ewioo. Thii last appean to hare only recently acquired terri- 
tory upon the peninsula ; indeed it would seem that at no very die« 
tant period, tbs prenure of a powerful people in the interior of 
the continent haa driven one tribe in upon another, until lereral 
diatinct eommuriitiea hare been orowded up within the Cobnrg 
Peninsula, where, until very recently, they have been making war 
upon each other to inch an extent, that two of these have, within 
the memory of natives now living, been reduced from numerous 
bodies to mere seattered remnants. ^ 

These fi>ur tribes are distinguished among each other by the 
term which in the particular dialect of each designates the mo- 
nosyllable 'f No/' Thus the tribe which inbabiu Croker Island 
and the eountry about Raffles Bay (and which appear^ to have 
OTiginally consisted of two tribes, whidi have amalgamated to such 
an extent that characteristic distinctions are almost entirely lost) 
is termed " Yaako ;" the Port Essington tribe goes by the name 
of '' Yarlo," the western tribe by that of " lyi," and the great 
southern tribe by that of '* Oitbi.*' Another powerful tribe, which 
occupies the coast for some distance to the eastward of the penin- 
sulsy is called, from the country it inhabits, '* Jalakuru." The 
Monobar tribe resides upon the eastern shores of Van Diemen's 
Gulf, extending to the south until it comes in contact with the 
Bimbirik tribe, which occupies the lower parts of the Alligator 
Rivers. These are all comparatively large communities, but the 
mountain range beyond is in possession of a people which appears 
to be more numerous than all the others put together; and which 
goes by the general name of " Marigianbirik," or people of the 
mountains. This tribe occupies a great extent of the uplands. 
Of those beyond we know nothing ; nor have we any accurate 
details respecting the distribution of the tribes which extend from 
Jalakuru towards the Gulf of Carpentaria. The individuals be- 
longing to them that visited the settlement from time to time, 
were in the habit of resorting to the ports frequented by the Ma- 
cassar trepang fishers, for purposes of barter^ but the latter were 
unable to inform us whether they resided constantly upon the 
coast, or came from the interior. It was only with regard to one 
singular race, which I shall have occasion to mention presently, a 
people residing upon the N.W. horn of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
that we obtained any correct details upon this point. 

With the Vaako, or Croker Island tribe, our acquaintance is of 
older date than with the others, from the circumstance of the Raffles 
Bay settlement, which was established in 1827, having been situ- 
ated within their territory. The people of this tribe are generally 
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Btnall in stature, ill-formed, and their couiitenances arc forbidding 
ttdd disngreettble. The hair is p:enerally coarse nnd bushy- The 
beards and whiskers o( the men are thick and curlvr while iho 
entire body is ofien covered with short crisp hair, which about 
the breast anJ shoulders is stnnetimes m} ihicjv as to conceal the 
skin. The eyes are small, and what sluiuld be the while has a 
dud muddy appearance. Their aspect, altogether, is mote for- 
bitldinf^ than that of the Auslraliati aborigines gfenerally. Nor are 
iheir dispositions of the most amiable description. They did not 
amalgamate with us so readily as the others, but this probably 
was in a ^reat deirrec owing to the influence of the chiefs, who 
evidently regarded us with considerable jealousy, as beine^ likely 
to supersede the influence they possessed amon^ their people. 
The occasional visits of their chiefs to ihe seltlement were inva- 
riably attended by a series of petty thefts, uaderlakeo not by the 
chiefs themselves, but at their instigation. Mimah>o, one of their 
principal chiefs, who was known at Raffles Bay by the name of 
** One-eye," was particularly obnoxious in this respect, and lat- 
terly he was forbidden to enter the settlement, This man was one 
of the most perfect savages I ever remember to have met. His 
gestures, when offended, were frantic in the extreme, and resem- 
bled those of a wild beast rather than of a human being. His 
henchman and bosom friend, Lffkn,was characterized by a gloomy 
ferocity, even more distasteful than the fitful fury of his savage 
chief. This man was lately entrapped and killed by the Macas- 
sars, at a port on the m)rtb ciiast, ftjr having, during the previous 
year, treacherously murdered one of their number, by thrcming a 
spear at him when bis bnck was turned^ As far as we ourselves 
were concerned, this tribe proved to be harmless; but this was 
evidently the resuh of fear rather than of affection. 1 hero allude 
more jiarticularly to tire cliiefs ; for the people, when left t4i them- 
selves, conducted themselves well, and treated the parties from 
the seltlement that occvisionally visited Croker Island with a con- 
siderable degree of hospitality. The Yarlo and Iifi tribes, our 
more immediate neighbours, resemble each other very riosely in 
freneral characteristics, although llieir dialects are totally dissimdar. 
They are a taller aud better formed petiple than the (^ruker Island 
natives, and from ihc very commencement of our residence among 
them they evinced great partiality towards us, which ripened into 
what 1 believe to be a lirm attachment* Being broken tribes, 
without chiefs, but divided into a number of families, they pro- 
bably looked upon us as being likely to affcud them some protec- 
tion from their more formidable nei«2:hbours, who had shown a 
great ioclioation to encroach upon their little territory. 

The Oilbi. or, as it was more generally termed by us, the Bijna- 
lumbo tribej which occupies the southern part ol the peninsula. 
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bacomet of interest, irain the drcnmitance of nuuipr individuals 
belonging to it possessing a sapeiior phjsical orgaiiuatioa to the 
people already mentioned. Arched ejebrows, straight silkj hair, 
and complexions fiurer than those of the Anstraliaa aborigines 
generally, were by no means nniximmon, and many indiridDals 
possessed, in a considerable degree, that obliquity In the position 
of the eyes, which is considered as being characteristic of some of 
the Polynesian tribes. These appearances were even more de» 
veloped in the people from the mountain range who occasionally 
visited us. Upon the whole, I am very much inclined to suppose 
that there has been some infusion of the Polynesian blood among 
the aborigines of this part of the continent. With re^rd to this 
point, however, it will be necessaiy to enter into some further 
details, which I propose* deferring until I have disposed of the 
tribes on the Coburg Peninsula. 

Of the four dialects Sjpoken by the tribes of the peninsula, one 
only appears to differ in its general construction from those spoken 
in other parts of the continent, and thb difference consuta only in 
the words almost invariably ending in a vowel. I think this pecu- 
liarity is accidental, for it occurs in the J^' tribe, which in every 
other respect . closely resembles the Yarlo, or Port Essington tribe. 
The consonants j and/ are rejected throughout the dialects of the 
peninsula, and this is also the case with the Aaspirate. With the 
single exception mentioned above, two*tbirds at least of the words 
end in a consonant, and often in double consonants, as '' alk," 
*' irt,'* &c. The nasal '^ ng" is very common. In addressing a 
person at a distance, the words are made to run into one another, 
so that a sentence is spoken as if it formed only one word of many 
syllables. In the Crukcr Island dialect, a " cluck'* occasionally 
occurs in the middle of a word, which is effected by striking the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth. 

A very considerable portion of the coast natives have^ from fre- 
quent intercourse with the Macassar trepang fishers, acquired 
considerable proficiency in their language, which is a dialect of 
the Polynesian. They never, indeed, speak it correctly, from 
their inability to pronounce the letter 5, which occurs rather fre- 
quently in the Macassar ]anp:uage. Thus berasa becomes ** bereja," 
trusaan *' turulan,*' salat " jalo/' &c. They, however, contrive to 
make themselves well understood, not only by the Macassars, but 
by the people of tribes with whose peculiar dialect they may not 
be familiar. On our first arrival, the natives, from having been 
long accustomed to address strangers in this language, used it 
when conversing with us, and the consequence was, that sonic 
vocabularies were collected which consisted almost entirely of this 
])atois, under the supposition that it was the language of the abo- 
rigines. 
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As the ^voni inland Iribe to which I Imvc already aUodetl may 
he ronsidered as one *>f the most interesting commuTniics on 
lliesc northern ctwsts, I propose entering: i'^^^ some details wilU 
refi^ard to the origin and progress of oor interamrse wilh them. 
We had scarcely been established at Port Essin^ton more than a 
few weeks, when it became evident that by far the greater por- 
tion of the axes* iron, clothes^ &c;, that the natives obtained from 
our people, were carried into the interior for the use of the inland 
tribps. We learned, also, ihat an individual helonginof to one 
of these tribes was residing among the natives in our neighbour- 
hood. He was a tall, handsome young man, antl, from the cir- 
cumstance of our supposing that he was employed upon a 
diplomatic mission, he was called "' the ambassador'* by our 
people, a name that soon superseded his proper appellation, 
Manougbinoug. He had attracted attention frrun the first, by 
his unassuming yet somewhat dignified manners, and from his 
being always a mere looker-on, 'ivhile the other natives were busily 
employed either in assisting our people, or in procuring food. 
He was, in fact, on a visit, and was treated with great considera- 
tion, not only by the tribe with which he was residing, but by all 
tlie natives who happened to be in our vicinity. This young man 
returned to the hills about six months after our arrival, taking 
with him a Macassur man who had been engaged in the service 
of Sir Gordon Bremer, but who, being possessed of a wandering 
disposition, sufl'ered himself to be enticed away from the set de- 
ment. Tindio, the man in question, returned among us after an 
absence of several months, and spoke in the highest terms of the 
reception he had met with from the people of the interior. He 
described them as being much more numerous and belter 
organized than the coast tribes* One great chief, whom he dig- 
nified with the title of *' rajah/* possessed control over several 
large communities, each of which had also its own chief. The 
people derived their subsistence from the spontaneous produce 
of the country, which appeared to be in great abundance. The 
sod was not cultivated, but a kind of grain, which grew upon the 
alluvial banks of the lakes, was collected an<l prepared for food 
by pfjunding with stones, cakes being formed of the meal, which 
were baketl in the ashes of their hres. This grain, with wild yams, 
and the roots of a rush called *' marowait,** constituted their 
chief vegetable food. The yams were described by Timbo as 
overspreading the face of the country. Their animal food con- 
sisted of the kangaroo, opossum, and wild -fowl (which last 
abounded up<m the lakes), wilh a few fresh-water fish, 

TimbOp on returning to the settlement, informed us that a 
large party of inland natives purposed visiting us in the autumn, 
the season usually selected by them for making distant excursions. 
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This mtsfiMlidii fnttA to te cjufiMly iiif « n dM wtfHtfc tlf Sep* 

wtitA, m our mlbct iafa f c < m, iadkrtid tlirill».,ft pirijf 
people «M adnndBf towtfdt the ooirt, slid btfniiif dM d^ 
for the potpoie of Aritiiy oat the kiagfelMli wUeh i 
euUT ipeetcd hi the oonTnnoo. We wen;, however, in ft i 
d^Tcedueppoiolcd^ for the ptftj» which eoneitted df abolil fintjf 
men, halted a few miles to the aooth of the ieUlemeai^ and, afker 
fcmainiof there a few davs. returned ioto the interior nithoot 
Tinting the camp. Yet some litde interoodae toek place, for oft 
two or three occaaiont the men who were employed in tedding 
the cattle in the forest accidentally met with them. I think it 
probable that thcj sometimes approoehed the settlement siiffi«> 
ciently clow to see what was going <m, for, on retaming one day 
from a shooting excnrsion, 1 eneoantered the entire party in the 
pathway, aboat half a mile ftom the houses. Thej stopned 
short on seeing me, and appeared to be inclined to ran away« bat 
afker a little deliberation they sqaatted down in a row by the way* 
side. I subseanently learned that this was intended by them as a 
sign of peaceful inclinations, and that, if I had stopped and spoken 
to them, they would hare accompanied me into the settlement, 
as^ partly from pride, and partly from timidity, they wished to be 
attended during their first visit by one of the officers of the 
establishment. Sueb, however, is Iheir accottnt of the aflair ; but 
not knowing at the time the peculiar state of their feelings, I 
adopted the plan that we bad found from experience to be the 
best calculated to give confidence to timid strangers, and walked 
quietly past, without noticing them particularly. When some 
distance away from them, I turned, and saw that they had 
arisen, and were walking gently towards the settlement, bnt they 
must have altered their mind, for the next day we learned that 
they had taken their final departure for the interior. 

During the following autumn we were more fortunate, for a 
party, amounting to upwards of thirty, headed by a tall, active 
chief, named Alarac, maicLed at once into the settlement, and 
remained among us nearly a week. This chief was nearly six 
feet two inches in height, but his limbs were spare and nnewy. 
He differed in this particular from the people who accompanied 
him, the latter being for the most part sturdy-looking men, with 
plump and well-rounded limbs, and, although by no means short 
m stature, still not remarkable for their height. They appeared 
to be a well-fed, comfortable people, but their most striking 
pcculiariiy consisted in the calm dignity of their manners. Al- 
though evidently pleased with the reception they met with, and 
surprised at the novelties that presented themselves to their view, 
they carefully abstained from displaying any approach to the 
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monkey-like vivacily wbich usually char act crises Australian abo- 
rig"in<*5 when thpy first meet with strangers* Nor were they 
emleavouring lo enact a particular part, as we were inclined to 
suppose, fi»r we subsequently learned that this style of manner is 
natural io them, or, at all events, such as they gcenerally adopt. 

Our visitors were eviilenlly adorned for the occasion. Each 
man, with the exception of the chief, was painted from head to 
foot with a red substance which is found iu the hills, supposed to 
be meteoric iron.* Tbeir only clothing, if such it may be called, 
consisted in a large lasscl made from the fur of the opossum or 
kangaroo, which was susjiendcd before! ibem from a waist-belt 
composed of the same materials, and wliich was certainly an 
improvement on the state of perfect nudity in which the coast 
natives delighted. We afterwards found, also, that their women 
invariably wore before tliem a mat formed of rushes, about two 
feel deep aud three feet wide^ evincing a sense of decency not 
connnon among the aborigines of this continent Tiie weapons 
were spears or darts, headed with loEenee- shaped jiieces of quartz 
or slate, very regularly termed ; momcras, or throwing sticks of 
great length ; and heavy iwo-banded clubs. Tbeir liair, which 
was generally fine and stmiewbat curled, was adorned with little 
tufts of parroi*s feathers or opossum fur, and they had altogether 
a very neat appearance. Nothing could exceed the deference and 
attention with ivhich they were treated by the coast natives^ who 
introduced each individual separately to the officers of the garrison, 
and were evidently much gratifietl by the favourable impressitm 
made upon us by the pleasing tnauners of their countrymen. 

Our new friends, on their departure for the interior, were most 
pressing in their desire that their visit might be returned, and I feel 
convinced that no hosphalily would have been wanting on their 
part. The very limited numbers of the garrison, and the amount 
of duly, which I ahhough not arduous, required many individuals 
to perform it, rendered it impossible that a number of men suiTi- 
cient to form an organ izetl party could be spared. That they 
will be visited ere long, is, however^ more than probable ; and 
although no striking novelly may be discovered^ still it would be 
interesting to know stunething concerning the soci^d state ijf this 
people, I have already staled that 1 have reason to suspect that 
these mountaineers have a considcralile mixture of Polynesian 
blood in their veins. This opinion was formed after having held 
long and close intercourse with the aboriginal tribes of some of 
ibe adjacent islands of the Indian Archipelago, whose pure Poly- 
nesian descent cannot f^e doubted, and whose customs appear to 
have undergone no change since the early migration of their race. 
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At the tame time, I mnsl state that I have no grounds for snp- 
|ioring that any distinct tribe of Poljnesiana is at present existing 
in the interior. It would rather appear that, at some Teij dktant 
period, a body of Polynesians (posnbly of warriors, who had 
been driven out from some of the neighbouring UlMpy^y^ where the 
state of society resembled that of the South Sea groaps when 
first discovered) may have been engrafted on an Australian^ or 
rather, perhaps, on an '* oriental negro** stock; for many cir- 
cumstances which I shall have to state more distinctly below, 
would induce the supposition that the aboriginal inhabitants of 
this part of Australia very closely resembled the Papoas of New 
Guinea, or, what is almost the same thing, the aborigines of Van 
Dicmen*s Land. The circumstance of the mixture being more 
apparent, hereabouts, in the interior than upon the eoast» does 
not militate against the correctness of this supposition, since we 
find that in all the neighbouring countries there exists a great 
tendency on the part of the Polynesians to occupy the upland or 
mountain districts in preference to the coasts. It is in such posi- 
tions, indeed, that we find the superior breeds of this race ; wit- 
ness the inland inhabitants of Bconeo,. Celebes, Timor, Somatia, 
and Madagascar. I think it proper to state that in making this 
sunestion I have no theory to support. The subject is one, 
indeed, that I only enter upon from the circumstance of those 
countries having been rarely visited by individuals who have had 
suffident leisure to promote inquiries into the matter, and that, 
therefore, in the present state of our knowledge concerning these 
tribes, the information I have been enabled to collect from time 
to time m<iy prove acceptable to parties desirous of solving the 
mystery that involves the early history of these eastern nations. 

Our visitors from the interior spoke of a white people who 
dwelt in the country to the south, and who built houses of stone. 
This account excited a considerable degree of curiosity in the 
settlement, but I have no doubt that they alluded to our colonists 
in South Australia, or in New South Wales. Scraps of news 
pass so rapidly from one tribe to another, that an event of any 
importance is known over a large extent of country in the course 
of a very few months, although it is certainly difficult to detect 
the origin after it has passed through several tribes, and been 
subjected to the variations introduced by each individual nar- 
rator. In connexion with this subject, I may mention a circum- 
stance, which, although irrelevant to that I have now entered upon, 
may prove interesting. The natives of New South Wales, and, 
I believe, of South Australia also, have long been in the habit of 
alluding to certain monster amphibia that are said to exist to the 
north. We found the same report prevalent on the Coburg 
Peninsula, but here it was to the south, in Van Diemen's Gulf, 
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that these creatures had their abode. They proved to be a spe- 
cies of " dugrnng^/' an animal, I believe, only recently known to 
naluralists. The flesh is esteemed a great delicacy by the natives, 
but they can only succeed in taking the joun^ ones, the full- 
grown animals being loo formidable for them to encounter in 
their frail vessels. I obtained two skulls, from wliich comparative 
an a lorn is IS may probably detect the class to which they belong. 
They are in the possession of Sir Everard Home, of H»M.S. 
North Star, to whom I gave them, from the supposition that he 
would arrive in England belbre me. The head somewhat resem- 
bles that of the " Morse'* or Sea-horse, two tusks projecting 
downwards from the uppijr jaw. 

But to return to the aborigines* 1 have already alluded to 
the Jahikuru tribe as occupying the coast lo the eastward of the 
Coburg Peninsula. A though the territory they inhabit is re- 
mote from the settlement., individuals of the tribe were constantly 
residing with us, and some of these, from their activity, intelli- 
gence, and good- temper, became great favourites with us. They 
were also generally selected as guides when making excursicms 
either by land or water, and always evinced great readiness in 
embarking on voyages to the Indian islands, whenever their com- 
pany was desired. 

The Jalakuru tribe, although it resides occasionallj upon the 
coast, generally occupies the uplands near the termination of 
the hill range that has been already mentioned. This tract of 
country is called Merkilellal. It is open and fertile, and is tra- 
versed by a chain of small lakes, which abound with water-fowl. 
The wild yam is also found here in great plenty, Mr. John 
Mac Arlhurt the son of the commandant of Port Essington, 
visited Merkilellal, about two years ago. and was received wilh 
great hospitality, indeed with a considerable degree of ceremony ; 
for on landing from the boat, he was escorted by an armed guard 
to the spot where the tribe was assembled to receive him. Our 
intimacy with these people will prove very favourable to the ex- 
tension of our intercourse with the natives along the coast to the 
eastward, since they are well actjuainted with the tribes in their 
neighbourhood, and have always shown the greatest willingness to 
accompany exploring parties. 

The tribe or tribes which inhabit the Goulburn Islands, do 
not require any lengthened notice, as they were not found to 
d lifer materially from those of the Coburg Peninsula. In per- 
stmal appearance, they rather resemble the Croker Island natives 
than the others, and are a fickle, and somewhat vindictive race. 
They occasionally prove very troublesome to the Macassar trepang 
fishers, and are much inclined to attack strangers, as was ex- 
perienced by Captain King, when employed in surveying ihe coast 
VOL. XVI, s _ 
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I WM unable to obtain any details that coaU be depended 
npon with regard to the diatribution of tribes npon the caul 
between Goidbum Islands and the north-west hom of the Golf 
of Carpentaria. The inhabitants hereabouts appear to reside 
chiefly upon the uplands, but rescvt during certain seasons to the 
spots frequented br the Macaisar trepang fishers. Vl^th the 

KQple inhabiting Amhem Bay and the adjacent country we are 
wever, better acquainted, from the circumstance of many indi- 
viduals from these parts having visited the settlement from time 
to time in the Macassar prahiis. The trepan^ fishers describe 
this as being the most numerous and powerful tribe upon the 
coasts visited by them, and, when hostue, as being very formi- 
dable opponents. For some years past, however, they have been 
on the most friendly terms, and a considerable barter trade is 
carried on, tortoise-shell being very abundant here. The country 
occupied by this tribe is a spur from the great hill range. All 
the specimens of the tribe that we have seen were remarkable for 
their bulky forms ; their chests, especially, being very fine and 
expansive. The lower extremities, however, are not very well 
proportioned, the curved shin being very common. Their fea- 
tures are coarse, the nose being particularly flat and broad, but 
the general expression is pleasing. All the males above the age 
of twelve or iourteen years that I encountered, had undergone 
circumcision. I was extremely particular in my inquiries, with 
regard to the origin of this custom, and I can confidently state 
that it was not derived from the Macassars, the latter afiirming 
that it existed previous to the commencement of their intercourse 
with the coast. Indeed this singular custom is not confined to 
the tribes of the north-west horn of the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Flinders observed a case upon the Wellesley Islands, and the 
custom is also prevalent among the natives of certain parts of the 
south coast of Australia. It will be difiicult, perhaps impossible, 
to discover now the origin of this custom. I should observe that 
a peculiar formation prevails among the aborigines of this part 
of Australia, and also of the adjacent coast of New Guinea, 
which renders the deprivation they undergo exceedingly conducive 
to comfort and health. 

The western side of the Gulf of Carpentaria, as far to the 
south as Limmen Bight, appears to be well peopled ; but beyond 
this, as far as the head of the Gulf, the natives are few and scat- 
tered. Here, indeed, the means of subsistence are not very 
abundant. The mud- banks, which extend far out to sea, render 
it difficult to obtain a supply of fish ; and vegetable prodnctr"^ 
suited for food do not seem to be very plentiful, probably : 
the nature of the soil (a comparatively recent alluvial de 
bping unfavourable to the growth of ^' 'v rathe 
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hfips, it has not yet had time to extend itself over the face of the 

country. 

I have observed that upon the northern coasts of Australia, the 
amoont of the population upon a certain tract of country, is great 
or small in prfjporlion to the f^uantily of vegetable footi it pro- 
duces. However abundant animal fot>d may be, a toilsome search 
for edible roots g^ives almost constant occupation to a portion of 
every tribe. Women and cliitdren labour for hours together, with 
no other implement than a pointed stick, in following up the 
creeping stem of the wild yam through the earth until the ront is 
arrived at, often at a depth of six or eight feet below the^ surface. 
A certain proportion of veg-etable food appears, indeed to be ab- 
solntcly necessary to their existence, an<l they willingly forego ilie 
use of animal foml, if this more grateful diet can be obtained in 
sufficient abundance. Iloiled rice, without any condiment^ they 
will accept as their sole food for days together, and scarcely sceTsi 
to wish for change. 

It was the intention of Mr. Earl to have added to this paper 
his observations on the aborigines of the neighbouring islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago ; but indisposition for some time pre- 
vented his accomplishing the task^ and when scarcely recovered, 
he re-embarked for Australia. This mil account for what may 
seem a rather abrupt termination of the above interesting article. 
We hatl hopes that Mr, Earl would at some future period con- 
tinue these interesting ethnological notices; but grieved are we 
to state that these hopes have been frustrated by bis death. He 
was drowned, by the wreck of the vessel in which he bad taken 
bis passage to Port Essington. — Ed. 
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XII, — RemQrks on the Lakes of Benzerta^ in ike Regency of 
Tanu. made in May, 1845, by Lieut. Spratt, H, M. 8- Bea- 
con, F.G.S. Communicated by Commander Gbavks, F.RG.S., 
&c. 

These two extensive lakes, in the northern part of the Regency 

of Tunis, have hitherto been but little known ; few modern tra- 
vellers having visited them, and even those who have, or ventured 
to describe them from the report of the natives, have been led 
into many errors and given exaggerated accounts of llieir extent 
d depth ; eaeh apparently has copied the errors of bis prede- 
'. Thus Lithgow, Shaw, and lately Sir G. Temple, have 
' the actual extent of these lakes, and added to their 
tifold. 

s -2 
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Tliete crron have doobdeM ariieii firom two causes: viz. the 
dtflbrence between the Tunisuui and English mile^ whidi is 
nearly a third less in the ienaer ; and seoondly^ the ignonuDoe of 
the natives themselves. TUs ignoimnce is somewhiit strange^ 
when it is known thA the hdses are two valoahle pics e i fe s of 
fish, from whence the popn]c»DS town of Tnnis is entirely sup- 
idied daring a great part of the year, and the fish transported by 
camels every evening. 

The lakes are rented from the Bey of Tonis for a sum nearly 
amounting to 4000/. per annum, by Ben Ayed, one of the wealthiest 
and most influential Arabs in the R^ncy, who has several 
boats upon the lakes ; yet neither the proprietor nor the men con* 
stantly employed upon the fishery, possessed a correct knowledge 
of the waters, and we were led to expect from them, as well as 
from the above travellers, a depth varying from 10 to 50 fathoms. 

The lakes have often been noticed by the ancient and middle- 
aire authors, under the names of Hipponitus Lacus and Siiara 
Palus. 

The Hipponitus lacus was the more northern and larger of 
the two lakes, and answers to that of Benxerta, taking its modem 
name from an important fortified town situated at its mouth. 
The Sisars Palus is now called the Lake of Gebel Ishkel, from 
a high and picturesque mountain rising from its southern shore, 
but which must have been formerly an island, as it is now sepa- 
rated from the plain by an extensive marsh. 

The two lakes run in an E.N.E. and W.S.W. direction of each 
other, and are each about 8 geographical miles long. The Lake 
of Benzerta is 5^ miles broad, whilst that of Gebel Ishkel is only 
3i^ ; this latter is a remarkably turbid, shallow lake of fresh 
water ; but the former is clear, and nearly as salt as the sea, with 
which it a)mmunicates. 

The turbid state of the water in the Lake of Gebel Ishkel arises 
from the wasting of clay banks on its margin, and muddy streams 
flowing into it from the plain of Mata: the hills surrounding 
which, as well as the lake itself, with the exception of Gebel 
Ishkel, which is composed of marble and slate^ appear to consist 
of marls and sandy strata; the wasting of these soft deposits 
being thus continually carried into this inner lake, it is conse- 
quently fast filling up, and is now only 8 feet deep. Notwith- 
standing it is so muddy, the water is remarkably sweet to drink, 
and esteemed by the Arabs as very wholesome. 

Fish abound in the lake, principally barbel and a sort of her- 
ring, but they are insipid and never eaten by the natives. The 
grey mullet and bass, which frequent it to spawn, are very fine. 
Fresh-water shell-fish are rare in the lake, but I procured a spe- 
cies of unio from one of the strai ^tng into it. 
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In some of ihe claj-banks along: the nortb and east shore of 
the lake are abundance of marine fossils, principally a cardium, 
which, by the wasting of the cliffs, are washed along- the shore, 
the sands of which in consequence present the sing-ylar appear- 
ance of a sea-beach encircling: a fresh- water lake; and until I 
discovered the localities from whence ihey were derived, I was led 
to suppose that they had been living inhabitants of this lake at no' 
very distant period of time, when of course the waters were salt ; 
and the scarcity of fresh- water shells, leant to the idea of its 
recent conversion from a salt to a fresh lake. 

The Lake of Gcbel Islikel communicates with that of Ben- 
der ta^ by a meandering' channel or river, through a low oeck of 
land about ti miles broad, which separates the two lakes from 
each other, and which is called Tinja or Tinsha. 

The river is na^ngable for boats of not more than two feet 
draft of water, iX% general depth is 6 feet, and its breadth S^5 
yards; hut at the entrance into the Lake of Gehel Ishkel there 
are shallows, with a very rapid current, against which our boat 
had great difficulty in contending-. 

Above the shallows there is a ferry, opposite the Marabout of 
Seedy AUe Hassan, which is completely enveloped by a small 
grove of trees. This spot appears also to have been the site of 
an ancient town of some importance, as there are considerable 
remains on both sides of the ferry. The character of the ruins 
is that of a late Roman or middle- ag^e date, and one ruin, partly 
standing, appears to have been a Christian church. 

Several detached ruins occur o%\ the shore of both lakes, which 
appear to have been merely the fortified habitations of the landed 
proprietors, and are called Bourges by the Arabs ; but the 
natives Lave a traiiilion, that the ruins of a considerable town 
exist beneath the lake of Benzerta, at the point of Sheah on the 
south shore^ where there are some massive Roman walls on the 
beach and rocks under water for several yards out into the lake, 
that give probability to the tradition. 

The greatest depth of water in the Lake of Bcnzerta, is B fathoms, 
with an average of from 5 to 6 throughoul. The channel by 
which it communicates with the sea is at its N,E, angle, and is 
about 4 miles in length, and half a mile broad, except near its 
mouth, where it is contracted into a narrow winding canah In 
the wide channel, there is a depth of from four to seven fathoms, 
but in the intricate part between the fishery and the bar at the 
month of the canal, which in its windings is nearly a mile 
in length ^ there is from 2 to 10 feet water only. Across one part 
of the channel, there is a solid stone bridge of seven narrow 
arches, and again a litde below it the channel is obstructed by 
rocks, said to be the Inundation of another bridge. 
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The influx and reflux of the walen into the Lake of Bennrti 
mppea»» from the report of the natites, to be in no wny inflnwrM 
bj» or indicative of^ a tidal riie and fall of the Mndiffimnmn, ht 
to be due to the winds and raini only. During the winter monlhi 
the current flows almost constantly out, owing to the greet Mfpply 
of fresh water which the Lake of Benaerta receivea from theepaa 
lake ; an occasional rise of the sea above its usual staadaid danng 
certain winds will then, for a short time, cause slack water, and 
sometimes a brief influx. During the summer months tfas 
streams which supply the fresh-water lake having becxune ex- 
hausted, the water ebbs and flows with every alternate rise and 
fall of the sea, which the daily change of land and sea-bree» 
produces. The water in this part of the lake is alwaya dear, the 
matter brought down from the upper lake being deposited before 
it reaches the narrow outlet near the town. There is» conse- 
quently, no alluvial encroachment or filling up the month of the 
canal, which is important, in respect to any future attempt to 
deepen the channel, and open the lake as a harbour. The al- 
luvial deposition takes place principally near the mouth of the 
Finsha, and along the west shore of the lake, where there are 
extensive shallows and two low islands that have risen from this 
accumulation. Besides Benzerta, there are two large bnilt vil*- 
lages on the promontory of Schara, which was anciently the 
Hippos Prom. 

This promontory, as well as the district around Benxerta, for 
three or four miles, is exceedingly fertile and beautiful, being 
laid out in large olive-groves, vineyards, open pasture and grain 
land, much resembling park scenery in England; and the oil 
produced is said to be little inferior to Florence oil. There are 
few trees growing to the south of the promontory of Schara, the 
country being naked and unfenced, and occupied principally by 
the wandering tribes of Arabs who live in tents, there beinir only 
one built town in the whole district, viz., that of Mata or Mahta, 
which appeared to be nearly as large as Benzerta, and sur- 
rounded by low mud walls. 

The capabilities of the country do not however cease where the 
groves and the better sort of cultivation ceases; but, on the con- 
trary, a rich soil covers the whole face of the country, and the liill 
summits are as capable of producing corn as the plains ; neither 
is the country neglected, for this district around the lakes, and the 
valley of Mata is one of the most productive in grain in the 
regency* 

The pastoral Arabs of the interior discourage and destroy as 
much as they caa nil spontauiuds m liciutioih iiikJ k("C?p the 
mountauiB as bare as posstbleyyilich i» done Iroiii two motives. 
They have thus the country uttoRbialively txmi from wild animals^ 
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ami, having more available graund, thej do not impoverish the 
soil by too frequent crops. The fields lie in fallow five or six 
years, and, of coarse, yield abundantly when tilled^ 

Locusts. — During our stay in the upper lake we witnessed one 
of those extraordinary visitations by which the labour and hopes of 
a season are frequently in a few hours destroyed throughout 
entire districts in this part of llic world. A flight of locusts, brought 
by a strong hot S.E. wind, came upon us thick as snowflakes, 
b<?di fdbng the air and covering the ground for miles. Myriads 
were destroyed in the lakes, or swept irrresistibly into the sea. 
A flight of locusts is not, however, without its advantages to the 
natives, who esteem thcin as a great luxury when baked and dry. 
Large heaps were consequently exposed for sale in the markets of 
Tunis and Benzerta for some time after their visit 

Hot Springs, — At the eastern base of Gebel Ishke! there are 
four or five mineral springs, which are held in great repute for 
medicinal virtues by the natives, who resort to them almost daily, 
to bathe in small jiools formed by hollowing: out ihe sand round 
•ach jet which bubbles through the soil, These springs arc salt, 
and of a temperature of about llC; but the natives showed so 
much offence at our immersing our hands into the p(K>ls, that 
we were unable to ascertain it correctly. In every other respect 
we experienced the greatest civility from the native whose hut we 
chanced to fall in with, but the party of soldiers and fishermen 
from the tovvn who were sent with us from Benzerta, frequently 
sliowed fear and mistrust when we were encamped on the shores 
of the upper lake, and represented the Arabs of that district as 
lawless and wild. 






Xlli, — On the Mouths of the Jamoor River ^ fVcstcru Africa; 
heing a Letter addressed by the Rev, John Clarkr to the 
Hev. JosKPH Anqas, dated July 16, 1845: commumvated hi/ 
Mr. Angas. 

My last hasty scrawl was very imperfect, and in this I wish to 
give you further informalion, especially of ihe river Jamoor, which 
has been supjiosed hitherto to be only a branch of the Came- 
roons. From recent observation, and from all the information 
we obtain here, we conclude it is a tlislinct river, having its course 
from the east of the Cameroons Mountain, and enjptying itself 
by at least four branches into the Bimbian and the Cameroons 
Creek. The following are the countries ^iven us through which 
it runs to the sea : — Ist^ Bavi ; 2nd, Balum ; 3rd, Molalle ; 
4th, 'M'bonjun; 5th, Molarigga ; 6lh, Munggo; 7th, Karibo 
(southern mouth) ; 8thj Ebonjo, Cianjjiij and Bimbia (the 
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nortlierii month). The. bnmdi mnmng put the lila of old 
Manggo towns, enters the BunUan Creek, between Bimhia and 
Cameroons ; and another branch, dangerous from the number of 
hippopotami fonnd in it, enters the sea at the Cameroons. The 
map aooompanjing this will give you a better idea of its direction 
and bearings; and the notes taken by Captain Milboom, Brother 
Merrick, and myself, may, to some extent, be nsefol in describing 
thb rnrer, and in correcting the common error into which Mr. 
Macqueen, Becroft, and others have fallen, in taking the Jamoor 
for a mouth onW of the river Cameroons. On the 1st instant we 
ascended the Jamoor, entering it by the Mang^ Creek. The 
following are onr obsenrations : — 

At 9.45 A.M., entered the Munggo Creek from the river 
Cameroons. 

- At 10. 15 A.M., course N. by E., rate 4^ knots. Palm-trees 
and mangroves. 

At 10. 30 A.M., course W. A creek on the left (this was our right 
in goiuff up. The right-hand side of the river is that which would 
be so if descending it). The sides of the creek covered with mudL 

At 10.45 A.M., course N. and W.N.W. Width of creek, 
1080 feet to 1200 feet. A narrow creek on the left. Some 
flowering shrubs. 

At 11.5 A.M., Captain Martin*s creek on the right. Very 
narrow ; a few houses concealed among the mangroves, quarter 
of a mile from the creek. 

At 11. 15 A.M., course N. by W. Creek, 480 feet wide, ser- 
pentine, 300 feet at some places. 

At 11.30 A.M., course N.W. The creek seems deep ; but 
we have not taken soundings. 

At 11.33 A.M., Bomona Creek on the left side, its width about 
36 feet. This creek leads to a great oil country to the N.E. 
about six hours distant from Cameroons. Have seen people 
from Bomona at Cameroons. 

At 11.40 A.M., a large creek to the left, said to run a long 
way, but to no particular town or country. 

At 11.45 A.M., course S. A small creek on left side, landing 
opposite. 

At 12 noon, N.W. by W. Creek to left small. Creek narrow 
and winding. Course changing from S. to E. in every direction, 
for about 10 minutes. Sharp turnings, trees touching across, 
some trees lying across the creek, got the canoe over them. At 
turnings stem and stem of the canoe touching the mud on each 
side. Monkeys and parrots seen, but no alligators. 

At 12. 25 P.M., entered the Jamoor, near Baribo. The stretch 
of the bar ai " Green Patch " seemetl almost suaii^rlit lo the 8. 

At 12. 30 p,M., course N.» two Gahing-eanQcs came up, belong- 
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ing to toiii^ns nbove us on the left bank of \he river ; tbe men 
were armed, but very frientily, and gave us some fisb. Tbey 
l>elong to 'Njo, or Limbetown* from which King Bell took three 
or four men U} kill, after the death of his falhert to show that he 
was no longer a boy, but able to rule 1 

At 12. 40 P.M., opposite 'Nju ; the name of the chief is Limbe. 
Course N.W. 

At 12. 50 P.M., Ambas Creek on tbe left hand. 

At 1 P.M., Skaris' town, course N.N.W. Towns join — are both 
on the left side. Many people ran to look at us. Mangroves 
disappear ; sides of the river dry ; clayey soil ; reeds, grass, and 
trees of various sorts. Town 30 feet above the level of the river; 
current against us four knots. 

At 1,15 p.M*, course N, 1.20. Branch to right dangerous 
from ' Ngobo. 

At 1.30 P.M., course N.N.W, The tide does not seem to reach 
this height. 

At 1. 40 p.M*, passed Bablngga Creek on the left. E. 

At 1. 45 P.M., course N.W, by W. Current very strong. 

At 2 p. Mm course N.W. A canoe from Munggo passed uft 
rapidly. 

At 2. 15 p,M», course N.E. by N. A great change in the 
appearance of trees » &c. 

At 2.26, course N.E. A large channel 280 fathoms ivide, for 
three quarters of a mile. Passed tbe side of (dd Munggo towns, 
fn>m which tbe people were driven by King Agua, on the death 
of his father. A large branch of the river here running into the 
Bimbian and Cam croons Creeks, 

At 2.30 P.M., course N.E. A large branch of tbe river leading 
to Ehonjji and to Bimbia. E!lK>njji is about half way to Bimbia ; 
Munggo is about an equal distance from Bimbia and from Ca- 
meroons. An island above the branch leading to Munggo. 

At 2,40 P.M., reached the town of Bwamolumba (port of 
wm?d). The name of the chief Ebande. Had a kind reception. 

At 3 P.M. The second town down the Ebonjji branch is called 
Elumba a 'Mbengge. Tbe name of the chief is Muni. He is 
about 80 years of age, and remembers that when very young a 
white trader visited his town to purchase goats, but was not al- 
lowed by the Cameroon traders to return. Over the river the 
Bakum kum and Budiman slaves live in a town called Mundaa ba 
Kung ; they have a chief placed over them, called Eso a Malum. 
Another slave-town» called Molangga, his own, the left side of 
the main stream, opposite to the entrance to this branch. It is 
near to a large market, and not far from the town of the 
famed necromancer, Esungepa. Mnlan^ga signifies a beam of a 
house. The name of ihe chief of Molangga is Ekoloab, 
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town of Efimgepa ii csUed Babinggm; he has many people nnder 
him, and ezercues fearful power for evil, from Komby to Ma- 
Umha; and far into the intonor. We taw the hemp-tiee» apcwnliar 
aortof palm, water-lilies, flowering trees of many deicriptionB; and 
a shmb like the eglantine was Teiy common. Maiie and plan- 
tains grew by the sides of the river ; and near to these we saw, in 
many places, marks made by the numeroos hippopotami in their 
atmggles to gain the bank of the rirer, to feed by night on the 
maiae and plantain leaves. The animal is here odled 'Ngob6, 
and is killed for food by the natives. We saw many places like 
ahedsy where slaves conceal themselves to shoot these creatnrea. 
The information we receive from the natives leads as to believe 
that the Jamoor is a longer river than the Cameroons, and that it 
is navigable for canoes for several days above Munggo. The 
Balum (Bakum ?) people were seen as visitors or traders in one of 
the districts through which Brother Merri<dc travelled when np 
the Cameroons Mountain, and Ebande said he could send ns 
safely np the river as far as the Balum (Bakum?) country, which 
would take about two days' paddling to reach it. This wonld give 
three days from Cameroons. Now, the Cameroons river, in its 
northern branch, runs but a short way above Abo, 15 hours* pull 
from Cameroons, and, in its south-eastern branch, a little way 
above Wuri, about two days* paddling from King Bell's town. 
The Jibarri and Bombarri people are at a very short distance 
from Cameroons. 



XIV.— Route from Ghat to Tawdt, direct W., through the heart 
of the Great Desert or Sahara,* Communicated by Mr. James 

KiCHARDSON. 

This is a route of the Great Desert which never yet has been 
travelled ^by the foot of Europeans or Christians. It passes, as 
stated above, direct W. through the heart of the Great Desert, 
consisting of 30 days* journey at a quick rate, and of 40 days at 
the ordinary rate of caravan travelling. I am indebted for the 
information concerning its wells and stations, their respective dis- 
tances, and its general geological features, to a Tawdt Moor 
(assisted by a Sbenf of Ghdt), whose acquaintance 1 made at that 
oasis, and who periodically travels this route, under a safe-conduct 
of Tawirik.l for the purposes of commerce. This is now not 



* ^al^ri, in the plural Safiara, tignifift a desert level or plain. — ^F. S. 

I Berber tribe, flpelt by 
ff in get, Kain, by the 
'YagMbi«Ya>fik— F.& 



* HaJpri, in the plural Sa^iara, flignioet a desert level or plain. — ^F. 

t taw&rilp is the plural' of Tir]^%h or T&rikah, the iiaine of a Berb 
Ijeo Africanus (p. 6301 Taiga; k if cotn'moiily proooaiiced as g in 
Western Aimbi and ncrbcn I WkS^" > ^^mlW Undf Yagimbi • 1 
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onlv the route of a considerable commerce between the western 
and eastern regions of the Sahara, byt also that by which p^'ooda 
are conveyed from Sudiin to Timbuktu, those ak>nTj the banks 
of the Niger beings more insecure, if not impracticable. Now 
and then* a few solitary travellers make their way on the banks 
and on tbe tributaries to the Niger, but hundreds of cameMoads 
of blue and black p^lazed cotlon gooils are brous^ht tbis way via 
A'hir/ Ghdt and Sorat, although making a circuit of some four 
months' journey, while that by the Niger is scarcely a month— 
a proof of bow great must be the danger of ibe routes on the 
Niger, But even this route by the Great Desert is by no means 
a perfectly safe one, being at limes infested by the Shduhatjt^ and 
Tawuriki Berbers, Of course no European could travel this 
route unless under the protection of, and accompanied by, a 
powerful TaWiirik Sheikh. I shall mention more at large the 
geological features of the roule. after having enumerated the 
Rlattons and tbe wells from the oasis of Ghat to that of Tawat. 

1st Stcition, Feiwdt, — One day's journey. A small oasis with 
many wells. A little sand, but mostly rocky ground. For 12 
days, indeed, the route from Ghat to Tawat is rocky; masses 
and groups of rocks and mountainous ridges, and some of the 
mountains are of great altitudes^ at the base of which gush forth 
innumerable streams, as if touched by the rod of Moses ;, often 
joining together and forming perennial streams in the heart of this 
great thirsty wilderness. Many 'Fawariki families are located at 
this station. 

2nd, Eidu* — Two days and a half. The Arabs frefjuenlly 
speak of the distances, ** two days and arrive on the third day ;" 
or "three days and arrive on the ybur^/* day ;** that is, two days 
and a half, or three days and a bait, or thereabouts, A running 
stream both in summer and winter; rocky amntry, and high 
mountains- Abundant small herbage for camels. 

3rd, Aghiikaneird, — Two days* A perennial stream at the 
base of lofty mountains. A district densely populated by Tawa- 
rik. 

4thp Asjaneman.X — Two days, A continuous stream, as in the 
foregoing station. A great quantily of herbage, but no trees. 
All inhabited ; flocks and droves of camels, 

5th. Ziirzmtmh* — Running streams and countryj as the pre- 
ceding. One daj*8 joumej, 

* Iti the tiiapt Hair, qu. Kahir oribu Batutah, p, 212.~'F. S. 

f T\ie Shii/ihaix are u robl^er tnhn pf Aralis of Wirkia [Idriif by Jaubert, i, 255; 
Leo AfricimuB, Africii, Gtiatgbpla, p, 9j Gtmrj^ala, p. 620 ; Wurglah, Shaw » Travel*, 
pp. 67, 6B] in the S, oT Algeria, iwar Si'if, They are rumiinall)^ uuder ihe French* 
III the piut year they were hi open war with t))c Tawartk of Gh&t. 

I Tlie Tuwirlk pranuuiice aO wonli b«girmuig wil'ti an a or ateph as if ihej began 
with ay. Out 1 have generally presoved the cuircct (peUing, 
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6th, TbfMtt.— Two days. Many wells at the base of hij 
tnomitaiiis. District not inhabtted, but visited at all times I 
Tawirik for watering their flocks. 

7th, Afinrd. — One day and a half. Springs. Tawiri% pop 
lation with flocks and camels. Tents and hashAh or «' herbs^ 
booses. These houses are mostly of a round form, with a so 
of conrt-yard smroanding them fenced with the same materia 
At Gh&t these haiMsh houses are made of palm-branches. 

8th, Halkam. — Three days and a half. Sand, and water node 
it, but braekish. It frequently happens in the Great Desert thi 
the water under the surface of sand is salt, though there are man 
exceptions. This is a rendezvous of numerous troops of banditt 
but of the Tawiril^ of Tawit and Timbuktu, whose nomiDi 
sovereign is Bossa. Hereabouts begin the districts of thei 
Tawibik or those of Haikdr, the Tawirik of Ghdt beii^ calle 
Azlfdr,* The Ghat Tawarick are much more polite u thei 
manners, and more acquainted with Christians, than those c 
Tawit and Timbuktu. But the Jawirik of Abir and Aghadc 
^ Audaghost] are equally affable with those of Ghdt, and as soj 
in their manners as the inhabitants of Sudin, whose territoric 
join, and are thus mutually influenced. 

• 9th» Takarat. — Four days. A large stream or river of perp< 
tually running water. District thickly inhabited by f >^wink,aD 
numerous flocks and herds of camels. Large trees and abuE 
dant herbage. 

10th, Intafusa. — One day. A well in a valley sometime 
I visited by 1 aw&rik shepherds and herdsmen. This is the sil 

I of a great number of remarkable ancient tombs, of most rud 

I construction, some being only large piles of stones; showing 

I that a considerable population was once located in this place. 

j 11th, Amfceidah. — Three days. One large and inexhaustibl 

spring. Many Tawdrik located about, but nevertheless fn 
I quented by Tawdriki and Shanbat banditti. Sand mountaii 

I in vast groups and masses to the W., and a deep broad valley i 

I the E., from whose desert bosom a fine spring of water gushi 

I forth. Herbage in abundance. 

, 12tb, Amhdgh. — Two days. A well, ridges of mountains, ac 

I a few T^wdrik inhabitants. 

13th, Ghdrds. — Two days. A well at the foot of lofty moui 

tains, situate in a broad valley, and around abundance of herl 

age and shrubs. 

* The Jthdr, Taw&rik, or tboM of Gh&t, hare ShafU for their pretent sultai 
the Hukkar, or thoie of Taw&t, are under Boaa, a man of gigantic etature. Aa^ 
if commooly pronounctd A^gAr, & hsYing fiw^oentl j the eoaiid of 4 in Barbary : ben 
the Spanianis epeU Wki, Yti.— F. & 
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I4lbt Ttmankanei^ — One day* Several wells in a valley, and 
flocks and herds of camels feeding, 

15tb, Amsarah. — Two days and a half, A well and a Utile 
sand scattered around, 

16th» AbadaghcJi. — T%vo days and a half. An immense spring 
of water, besides two other wells. Two or three date-palms, 
and herbage of all kinds thick and abounding. In the neig^b- 
bouring hHghts palms and vines flourish. But few inhabitants. 

17lh, Tuwanghakdu. — Two days. Many wells* palm-w<K>ds 
and berbap^e in abundance, but no inhabitants. This is the first 
country of Tawat, which consists of an almost innumerable con- 
gregated group of small oases, like so many islets in the Pacific, 
besides two or three larg^e towns. Country undulating, 

IHth, Ghdhah. — ^Two days and a half. Many wells and herb- 
age. The country a vast expanse of plains. No inhabitants, 

19tb, ^AmSaidL — One clay, A tiiwn and principal district of 
Taw^t, Consisting of small villages and scattered houses. The 
soil is mostly sandy ; sand hillocks and flat earthy surface. Here 
are forests of date-palms, all sorts of grain^ flocks of sheep and 
goats, horses and camels, but no bullocks. The inhabitants are 
pr<^cisely of the same character as those of the town and oasis 
of Ghat, Moors, or a mongrel race of Arabs* Tawarik, and Ne- 
groes, and dress in the same way, with the black cotton turbans 
or head- wrapper covering the forehead and all the lower part 
of the face. This style of wrapping up the head has been bor- 
rowed from the singular and immemorial customs of the Tawarik, 

The geological features of this route across the second* region 
of the Sabdru are a remarkable contradiction of the vulgar error 
of representing the Great Desert to be ** an ocean of sand/* moving 
and tossed into billows by every wind which sweeps its desolate 
bosom, fi*r we here find masses and groups of rocks covering 
almost the entire route, and ranges of mountains bounding it in 
all directions. In one place only is there a range or group of 
sand*hills. The water is most abundant^ and generally good. 
The wells also are at no great distance from each other, the 
longest distance of a station not being more than font short days. 
Indeed, a Tawarik ( mounted upon bis swift- footed Mahrif 

* The author tayi " c«iitriii r^ion^' of the 8a}ir& ; thti, hotrever, li a miitoke, Leo, 
who weH ktiew tlmt country^ bai pointed out iti natutaJl dJvtsiuiii very accurately. 
1^ The Marl time Hegiui), he sayf (pp. 4, 8), !■ Barbary. 2. N^ict to it ii Numidiii, 
or Bilidu-l-jerfd (in our ohler maps Btledolgerrd), i, e. (he land of dates. 3, Libya, 
called by the Arabs Sabri (Sarra, p. 5), extending westwartli from El W&hit (Eloa' 
cahim, p. G) to the ocean ; and^ lastly. El SudAn, tbe land of the Negroes (p. 6).-^F.S. 

f The spelling ami origin of this word are doiibtfut. It U probably Berber and not 
Arabic. HiStt (Mar^kos^ p, 1i9) snelU it Meheri, and says it is equivalent to the 
Turkish (he mcjint ArahicJ llajin ; najan (bajti* in Bailiary) also sigtiiflcsavery swifl 
camel or dromednry^ Ji is called heiriyyali by Mr. Jackson (Marocco^ p. 39). The 
wgrd appears la be uiikuowu to the Arabs. — F« S, 
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would go over this ground in lest than tvro dajn. There it like- 
wise (Kquent rain in this route, owing probeUy to the hni|hf 
and character of the moontatnst which attract the doadb end oon- 

dense them into rain. Frequently storms of wind en 

burthened with rain pass over the Great Desert» bnk the flet 1 
surface and low ridges of mountains present no ralBBciei J 
to attract the clouds and bring down the waters npcm the tluni^ 
bosom of the earth. These mountainous districts alao greadj 
modify the heat^ and I am told by Moors who heve tra f ef ae d 
them that it is positively eoid the g^reater part of the year, that is 
to say, t^ is not burning hot €u in other parts of the dnert. How- 
ever, it does not appear, owing to the rocky soil, that cnltivatiim 
is at all considerable. The springs furnish man and his flocks 
and herds with water, and the rains and dews caoae abundant 
herbage to break forth through the interstices of the rod^ ground 
and to cover the face of the valleys ; but there is little dear or good 
soil for the cultivation of corn except on the banks of one or two 
of the larger streams. Near Ghix there are seven atreama, on 
the banks of which com is cultivated. 

The Moors pretend that coals are found in this route, but weie 
coals ever so abundant they could never pay the expense of car- 
riage to the coast. Of other minerals I have heard nothing. 

Should this be published, it might serve as a rough outline for 
any European traveller who should have courage enough to 
undertake the perilous journey. 

♦ See Clappertoiri Travels, p. 14.— F. S. 
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XV. — Barometric and Thermametric Measurements of Heights in 
North America, By Captain J. H. Lefroy, Royal Artillery, 
Director of the Magnetic Observatory at Toronto. 

The observations described in the following pages were made 
during the execution of a Magnetical Survey of parts of the inte- 
rior of North America. As this object required that the author 
should travel extensively throughout Canada, and the territory 
of the Hon. Hudson's Bay Company^ it appeared desirable that 
he should combine barometric and other observations with it, 
when practicable. For this purpose he was provided with two of 
Newman's portable barometers with iron cisterns^ which were 
carefully compared with the standard barometer of the observa- 
tory at Toronto before leaving it. The following table contains 
the results of the comparison, together with the constants given 
by the maker : — 



Barom. 119. Neutral Point 28*816 
Capacity . ,^ 

Capillarity 4- 0-016 ' 
Temperature . 60° 
Comparison — 0*063 



Barom. 33. Neutral Point 29-922 
Capacity . ^ 

Capillarity .f 0-046 
Temperature • 68° 
Comparison — 0*036 



And these data have been used in correcting all the observed 
readings of the instruments. 

The principal series to be described commenced in April 1 843 ; 
but some observations had been previously made at Bond Lake, 
a small body of water near the height of land between Lake On- 
tario and Lake Huron. At Lake Simcoe and at Lake Huron, 
the data are given below, the results were — 

1. — 2 July, 1841. Lake Simcoe above Lake Ontario, by observations at Hol- 
land Landing, made by Lieut. Younghusband 

2.-24 Jan. 1843. Lake Simcoe, above Lake Ontario, by obsfertations at Bar- 
rier, made by Lieut. Lefroy, R.A. • • • . » 

3.-^23 Jan. 1843. Bond Lake above Lake Ontario 

4. — 26 Jan. 1843. Lake Huron above Lake Ontario, by observations at Pene- 
•tanguisbeue • • . • • . • 

Table IL 



Ft. 

498 

4OT 

783 

365 





Upper Sta^ajti, 


SUliou. 


Tcmtito, 


or 


Redn. 
to ih* 
Wmter 


Abote 


IM*. 




Ail. 




Mt. 


On- 


fi July, 1841 . 

• Un^ 1843. . 
23 Jan. „ 
26 Ian. .. 


BatTi^r on ditto * * . . 
fioddLokM ...... 


28*820 


28 
33 
2» 


29-338 
29-lti 




m 

40« 
833 
£58 


22 

I 


407 
36& 



The cistern of the barometer in the Observatory at Toronto is 108 feet 
above the mean level of Lake Ontario ; the level of the lake itself varies 
about 5 feet in different years. 

* T^ date in the MS. could not be made out — Bd. 
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MbservcUians made during the Vo^a^e of 1843. 

TfiE barometers were suspemled whenever a halt of sufficient 
diiralion was made; and llie difference of elevation of each station 
above the Observatory at Toronto has been calculated by employ* 
ing- the nearest hourly observations made there, or sometimes the 
mean between two consecutive readings, as a corresponding obser- 
vation. This method appeared preferable to that of reducing 
each observation to the mean barometric pressure at the level of 
the sea, although it is evident, on a comparison with the meteoro- 
logical journal at "^i'oronto^ that^^ in some cases, very different 
states of the weather prevailed in the two localities. The eleva- 
tion above the sea is found by adding the approximate elevation 
of the observatory, viz. 432* feet, to each difference of leveh As 
a further correction, although in most instances insignificant, the 
approximate height of the cistern of the barometer alK>ve the 
waler-level is entered in an adjoining column. 

The mean height of the barometer at Toronto is 29*620 inches, 
On referring to the observations on Lake Huron, it appears 
tliat the extremes of the difTerences of level by six comparisons, 
differ to the amount of 51 feet. The mean of the whole gives an 
elevation of 551 feet above the sea, being 55 feet less than that 
deduced by the observations of 1841 and 3 (ante)i and 43 feet 
less than the elevation assigned on the maps of the Useful Know- 
ledge Society* The greatest difference occurs on the 16lh of 
May, when a violent w^esterly gale prevailed on Lake Huron, 
during which the barometer rose^ between 1 and 6 p.m. at that 
station, 0*144 inch. Wbile at Toronto, where the same gale 
prevailed to a much less degree, it rose only 0'092 inch during 
the same period. The barometer, ihereforcj was relatively 
higher at Lake Huron than at Toronto, and the difference of 
elevation is too smalL The distance between the stations is about 
300 miles. If we omit this comparison, the mean elevatitm is 
5(]0 feet, which is 45 feet less than the elevation found before. 
The extremes of the remaining five observations, however, differ 
to the amount of about 22 feet only. 

On Lake Superior, at which from its greater distance from 
Toronto, and its different local influences, a less degree of corre- 
spondence in atmospheric ccmdition might be anticipate*! than we 
should expect on Lake Huron, the discordances in the resulting 
differences of level arc much greater, amounting to 288 feet in 12 
observations. The barometric range observed in the 8 days of 
comparison was 820 on Lake Superior, and 0'611 at Toronto. 
The range of the barometer is generally below the mean at both 
stations during this period, the weather having been wet and un- 
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Tablb li. 



DATS. 


GomeUd. 


Airi 


ObMratfaat 

obBoIUbI 

Mil 


OonmUm 


ST 


tsm: 


1845-6. 
January 2 
Dec 19 

Jannary 3 


26-872 

29-372 

•400 

.427 

•449 


jf-6 
11-0 
33^6 
34*4 
31*6 


2lf*97 
13-01 
13-18 
13-10 
13-50 


1-29 

0^43 

-38 

•38 

'80 


213''-«f 
18^44 
13-56 
18-48 
18-80 






29-303 


29-6 


212-95 




213-49 


214-15 


Dee. 15 

.. 10 


29-519 
•568 
•607 
-610 
•614 


33-8 
21-4 
12*4 
32-8 
15-9 


218-28 
13*38 
13-19 
13-36 
13-83 


-17 
-10 
-02 
-02 
•01 


218^45 
18«i8 
18-67 
18-88 
18-84 






29-583 


23*1 


213*40 




218-45 


314*13 


.. 30 
Jaiu 1 
Dec 16 

,, ao 

Jan. 5 
Dec. 23 


29-615 
-638 
•672 
•716 
•748 
•872 


27-9 

ai-2 

27-0 
10-3 
29-9 
17 7 


213-69 
13*70 
13-60 
13-88 
14-02 
14-37 


•01 
-•05 
•09 
•12 
•22 
•44 


213-70 
13-65 
13-51 
13-76 
13-80 
13-93 






29^710 


24-0 


213-88 




213-72 


214-39 


Dec. 24 

,, 31 

,, 13 

., 26 

Jan. C 

Dec. 12 


29^986 
30-008 
•009 
•018 
-032 
•184 


19-4 
11-6 
28*8 
15-0 
31-8 
19-4 


214-46 
14-54 
14-25 

.14-84 
14-51 
14-50 


•63 
•67 
•67 
--69 
•71 
-97 


•213-83 
13-87 
13-58 
14-15 
13-80 
13-53 






30*014 


22-2 


214-45 




213-72 


214-39 



Tbe thermometer was boiled in a copper vessel, in snow water, 
care being taken to allow a full escape to the steam through holes 
in the covering. 

Taking the mean of the first ten observations in Table I., viz., 
214^* 17 for the boiling point at the level of the sea, we have the 
following determinations : — 

o o 

By the maker, date unknown . . 212-91 at bar. 29 '980 
At York Factory, July, 1843 . . . 213-57 ,, unknown. 
At Toronto, Dec. 1845 . . . . 214-17 ,, 29 '980 

Clearly indicating a rise in the zero of the thermometer similar to 
what has been frequently remarked in the zeros of air thermo- 
meters (British Assoc. Report, 1840, p. 46), and the same cir- 
cumstance appears in the series of observations made at Toronto, 
where the mean of the last five days exhibits a rise of a quarter of 
a degree (0 '24) above that of the first five days. 
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It is evident from Table ![,, that for tbe determination of mo- 
derate elevations, snrh as those of the ^reai fresh-water h:*sins, and 
dividing ridges or heights of land^ in the interior of the North 
American continent, but little confidence can be placed in any 
individual results. Observations^ to be of value, must be repeated 
la every variety of weather and of atmospheric condition. The 
barometric range at Toronto is nearly equal to the whole differ en re 
of pressure corresponding to tbe elevation of the great height of 
land which forms the nortbern boundary of the valley of tbe Mis- 
souri, and which divides ibe streams which flow into that river 
and the St. Lawrence from those which fall into Hudson's Bay. 
Nor is anything gained by a multiplication of thermometers. 
Tbe effect of uncertainly in the observation, or tbe zero, is inccni- 
siderable compared with that which arises from uncertainty in the 
barometric pressure. Neitberj again, is there much advantage in 
corresponding observations of the barometer, unless the mean 
barometric pressure on the spot is known, or comparative ob- 
servations are made at a known station not very distant. At the 
present time tbe mean pressure Is not known at any spot north of 
Lake Superior, 

From tbe great difficulty attending the safe transportation of ba- 
rometers in long journeys in the interior^ the use of thermometers 
is much more convenient to travellers; and, in 1836, several of 
these instruments w^ere sent into tbe country by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, at the instance of Sir John Richardson, two of 
w Inch were employed by the writer, together with the thermome- 
ter M described above* As they were broken before reaching 
Canada, no opportunity was afforded of verifying their boiling 
points. 

The general elevation of a region is, however, a physical fact of 
so much importantre, as modifying the circumstances of produc- 
tion and climate depending upon its geographical position, and 
with reference to the great normal plane of the ocean, of so much 
interest in a geological point of view, that imperfect observations 
in a country where so few have been made may not be without 
interest. Those made on the magnetic survey are scarcely nume- 
rous enough to give tbe mean temperature of the boiling point 
in tbe districts in which they were made; but they are ge- 
nerally accompanied by a slight notice of tbe weather, as a 
guide to the probable sigii^ either -h or — , of the error in the 
height deduced. 

The atmospheric pressure at Torontt> is liable^ as has been 
stated, to an extreme variation of 1 '05 inch. In order, h*>wever, 
to obtain an approximation to the probable difference of any 
single observation from the mean, the ** probable error*' has been 
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escalated for iIm boafi of 9 A.if . Mid 8 ».ii. of lh«' 
December, 1848, and Jnly, 1844, bjr the formal^ 



E"! 



0*4549; Z fa- gy 



II 



F^ 



Where 2 («— a)* es the ium of the eqnareeof die qnuititiei 
foond by ■nbtracting the mean preaeare for tbe month (a) at 
each of these bonra, fW>m the readings at the lame hour on 
•noceMive daji («). The pobable error of each eepaiaie nttding 
ii M E */% and hiu the following valnea:-^ 





Inch. 


Deeembor, a.u. 


. 0*147 '^ 75 feet of elevktioli. 


, , S *.ii. 


. 0'141^75 ,, 


July, 9 ii.u. 


. 0*105 s 53 „ 


,, 3Mt. 


. 0*091 »4« ,. 



The value of the difference in preisare it here given in feet of 
elevatbn, and it appears that flootuaUona in the barometric jpresaure 
canse a probable error of about 60 feet in any single altitude de- 
duced from the temperature of bcnling water at Toronto; the 
pomble errori or the greatest error which can arise under ex- 
tremes of pressure being about 700 feet The probable error 
deduced from the series in Tables I. and II., which ezhihits a 
range of barometric pressure somewhat greater than usual in the 
same number of observations, is 0*206 inch, equivalent to 105 
feet. 

In the travelling observations of the boiling point, the water of 
the nearest lake or river was always employed, usually containing 
calcareous matter, which gradually formed a thin deposit on the 
bulb and scale of the thermometer. It appeared, however, by 
observation at Toronto, that the presence of this coating made no 
sensible difference in tbe boiling point, nor did it appear to make 
a sensible difference whether snow water or hard water were 
employed. 

5f eglecting the value of tbe boiling point at the mean pressure, 
deduced from the graduation by the maker, of which the date 
is unknown, it is assumed in the following calculations, that the 
observation at York Factory gave the boiling point at the level of 
the sea, at that date; and the rise of 0^*80 indicated by the sub- 
sequent observations at Toronto took place while the instrument 
was in use, viz., from July, 1843, to October, 1844, which allows 
a rise of -f 0^*054 a month, and the observed boiling points have 
been corrected accordingly. 

The other thermometers N and O, which were obtained at 
York Factory and Norway House, were also boiled at the level 
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of the ocean, at the former stationi for comparison with thermo- 
meter M. The observed boiling points were— 



July 25th 
„ 26th 



213-23 
213-51 



N 

212-06 
212*36 



213-31 212-21 



211-65 
211*79 

21112 



Air. 

50- 
50* 



The thermometer marked N continued in use until May, 1844, 
when it was found to be broken, and the thermometer O until 
October, 1844, when it was also broken. 

The following Table III. contains the difTerences in the boil- 
ing points observed with the three instruments, and serves to 
show whether the zero correction of N and O underwent a gra- 
dual change similar to that of N. 

Tablb III. 



DATE, 


M-N 


M-O 


N-O 


DATE. 


M-N 


M-O 


N-O 


DATE, 


MN 


DATE. 


M-N 


)34S. 


D 


& 




lB4a. 


r1* 


D 


s 


ti44. 




i^4. 


d 


mf2& 


1^7 


I'M 


r"4l 


Oct. 2 


\h\ 


0-37 


Miiy 4 


1*?B 


Aug. a 


Mo 


J ^ 


I'm 


vn 


O'iT 


Not. 1 


1'21 


1*43 


«-SJl 


*'m 


1-ja 


,r c 


1*00 


Auff. 5 


I'M 


V4\ 


0-33 


M 10 


1-(M 


1-23 


0M9 


!; a« 


1*05 


., u 


\zi 


,: i:* 


1(W 


I'Sl 


0-47 


D^. 2 


1*06 


1*2» 


0-24 


luQQ 2 


1-10 


.. u 


I '2a 


,. s» 


r»B 


vm 


O'M 


1844. 








.» s 


0-9IS 


.. 19 


I'le 


** £9 








Jan. 4 


1-03 


1-43 


0-39 


M u 


o*8i 


,« 30 


O'W 


B»pt. 9 


D-9d 


rao 


061 


FiJb. 2 


i:g 


rafi 


0*29 


p. n 


1*13 


M)^. 12 


I'WJ 


,. J3 


l-JEi 


r-17 


0*3 


Mu. 4 


r43 


0-24 


., 04 


k'2l 


u 14 


PIO 


,, 1ft 


vm 


1*45 


o-a? 


„ 13 


l'S4 


I 4J 


0*21 


Jutl 2 


)»3C 


M 16 


M4 


bmifl 


097 


I'll 


0^44 


., n 


I'M 


I 15 


0*24 


J 86 


1 01 


(M. t 


i*aa 


.. 17 


1-03 


1*51 


OHB 


Apfii d 


1 oe 


1-33 


0-27 


Ati*« 1 


MO 
1*IW 




1-16 
l*«0 




l«*3y 


A'05 


4 48 


il't«3 


13*70 


2*66 


IB DA 


13* 7a 




1*03 


I'oO 


0^45 


1-10 


1^37 


0'^ 


V'<ft 


1^14 



The difference between thermometers M and N increases to a 
slight amount^ indicating that the xero of M rose more rapidly 
than that of N. The difference between M and O diminishes, as 
does that between N and O, both circumstances indicating that 
the zero of O rose more rapidly than that of either of the others. 
As, however, the greatest variation in the relative sero correction 
is but 0^ • 45 — 0'^ • 26 = 0* • 19, which is insignificant compared 
with uncertainty arising from the difference of pressure, the same 
uniform rate of increase has been allowed for all, and the true 
boiling point for each observation is obtained by applying the 
correction 

(X'2n +0^054,n.) 

to the observed boiling point, after correcting N and O to the 
standard, by applying the mean differences of M — O, for each 

u2 



Ae9GihJalj.lS«3L 



•rife 



TamsIV. 



Bjm, 




.^1. 






til's 
ai-ii 




The MimiiUinPortagieistliefifstamf^ataftcrlMriiiipLal^ 
Soperior. The barometric elefatkm dedoced for il, whidi is 
224 feet mbore that of Lake Saperior, is probably too great, bat 
that deduced from the temperature of boiling water is probably 
150 or 200 feet too little. The thermometer was m>t supported 
above the bottom of the vettel until the obserration at the Saran- 
nah Portage. 

The next Table V. contains the obsenrations made with three 
thermometers, boiled at the same time in a vessel arranged to 
Cfintain them. The series commences at York Factory, where I 
obtained the thermometer marked O by the favour of Mr. Har- 
grave, the gentleman in charge of that establishment. For the 
other, marked N, I was indebted to Mr. D. Ross, the gentleman 
in charge of the establishment at Norway House. Both instru- 
ments, as has been stated above, were sent out by the Geogra- 
phical Society, to be used by the officers of the Hudson*s Bay 
Company in their extensive journeys over the interior of the North 
American continent. 
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The foregoing obiennitioiif ungn to Lake Vimmf^ aa dora- 
tbn of 700 feet abore the ocean, if we indnde with thne of 1844 
a single day's obserraticm in 1843, but if that obaonatioii is 
omitted, an elevation of 886 feet. The Painted Stooe Portage is 
at the head of a sluggish stream falling into that lake, and at the 
snmmit of a secondary ridge, or height oS land, which divides the 
minor streams falling into Lake Winnipeg from those which lall 
directly into Hudson's Bay. Its elevation, then, mnst be some- 
what greater than that of the lake, and the value deduced fimns 
the single observation made there, from 400 to 500 feet too low. 
The elevation of the Saskatchawan at Cumberland Honsoj by the 
mean of two observations, is 905 feet, which is quite aooordaat 
with the observations on Lake Winnipeg, and supports the gene- 
ral conclusion that the elevation of the latter is Mxmt 800 lecst. 

The next important point is the Frog Portage. Hie bed of 
the Churchill or English River at this place is much higher than 
that of the parallel bed of the Saskatchawan, and in seaaops of 
high water it discharges a part of its redundant burden into the 
cluin of small lakes whidi communicates with the latter river. 
The observation makes it 97 feet above Cumberland House, 
taking: for the latter the mean of two observations there. It is 
probable, from the state of the weather at the time of observation, 
that the barometric pressure was below the mean ; it was ex- 
tremely wet, mists and decided rain alternately for several days. 

The observations at Isle k la Crosse and Buffalo Lake, which 
latter is very little above the former, assign an elevation of from 1200 
to 1300 feet to that part of the bed of the English River. We then 
come to the celebrated Metby Portage, or Portage de la Loche, 
at which the traveller first reaches the streams whidi flow into 
the Northern Ocean, and which forms the northernmost portion 
of the great dividing ridges of the continent Lieut. Hood, in 
Sir John Franklin's Journal, vol. i. p. 190, calculated the elevation 
of the bills of the northern end of this portage to be 2467 feet 
above the ocean, allowing 1 foot per' mile to the course of the 
rivers, and 6 feet to each fall or rapid. The observations made 
on the spot, those at Isle a la Crosse, and those, to be noticed 
hereafter, made towards the head oT the Athabasca River, concur 
in giving a considerably less elevation to this region. The eleva- 
tion of the S. end of the portage, by observation, is 1702 feet; it 
appears probable that it is rather above than below the truth, 
from the state of the weather at the time, which was such as is 
usually accompanied by a barometer below the mean. The land, 
although generally of a level character, appears to rise towards 
the other end; if we allow 150 feet for this rise, we have an ele- 
vation at the hills at the northern end of 1852 feet. Two obser- 
vations give a mean elevation of 808 feet to the Clearwater River 
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at their fixit, thus making their elevation above the Clearwater 
valley 1044 feet. 

Lieut, Hood estimates their height at 900 fcet> Sir Alexander 
M'Kenzie (p. xxivi) remarks that ** the precipice at the N. 
end rises upwards of 1 000 feet above the plain beneath ;* but if 
the observation at the S. end g-ives an clcvaiton above the truth, 
it appears equally probable, from the very decided improvement 
in the weather which took place on the 17th of September, that 
the second observation at the foot of the hills ivas under circum- 
stances of barometric pressure above the mean, and gives too low 
an elevation, Ifi then, we add 150 feet to the first observation 
for the gradual rise in a distance of 12 miles, and add 950 feet to 
each of the observations at the foot of the hills, the whole give a 
mean elevation of 1790 feet to the hills at the northern end, 
which 1 believe to be near the truth. 

We next come to Lake Athabasca. The boilinfr point of water 
was observed here once a month for eight months. It should 
have been observed at least once a week, and probably a daily 
obsen^ation would have abundantly repaid the time devoted to it ; 
but the writer never having at that time entered into the details 
of any extensive series of observations of this nature, or met 
with any instructions on the subject, was not duly impressed with 
this trutli, and would frankly acknowledge his oversight in this 
place for the benefit of any future travellers who may be placed 
in the same circumstances. \i appears from Table L that ihe 
mean of 21 observations at Toronlo, made under a great variety 
of atmospheric circumstances, aud differing (between the ex- 
tremes) 2^ *57 in the boiling points observed, is 18' too high, 
being 213*^ '68 instead of 213 -50, by tbermomeler M, wliich 
latter is the true mean corresponding to the mean pressure. The 
barometric range in these observations, as remarked above, was 
L3 inches, and it is probable that at least an equal number of 
observations will be generally requisite, in the winter season in 
countries without the tropics, to determine the elevation of a re- 
gion with any approach to precision. Referring to the eight 
months' observations recorded at Athabasca, it appears that 
they give a mean elevation of 371 feet to that lake> or, if we reject 
two results most palpably below the truths of 468 feet. Tbe 
latter value indicating a fall of 340 feet in the beds of the Clear- 
water and Athabasca Rivers from the foot of the Portage de la 
Loche, appears lo he greater than the distance and nature of the 
current renders probalile ; although the numerous rapids and 
falls on the Clearwater Kiver indicate a rapid declivity, while it 
is also less tlian the distance of Lake Athabasca from the ocean, 
and the rapidity ui the current in the Slave and Mackenzie's 
Rivers. J^ake Athabasca, to the course of its discharging waters, 
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k ftboot 1400 milflf distant fion th* Nortliifii OoapB^ and the 
writer oonsiden thif elevation, as wdl as that for Graal Slafe 
Lake, to be eonriderably under the tralh. 

TIm four obsenratioDS at Fort Simpion, on Madcenne*a River, 
are too irreg^nlar to warrant any eondasion from them. 

The next series of observations was made in the elevated m- 
g^ at the base of the Rocky Mountains, betwesn Peace River 
and the Saskatdiawan, a district remarkable for its gradual and 
regular ascent, preserring throughout, much of the character of a 
plain countrr. From Lake Athabasca to Donvogan, a *iiirtanfe 
of about 690 miles, there occurs but one inconsideraUe fall and 
a few rapids; the bed of the Peace River pisseives nearly a uni* 
ibrm inclination, in which it rises, by the observations here given, 
810 feet (778 — 468 feet). The stream is,, however, more rapid 
above Fort Vermili(m than below it. The depth of the bed of 
the stresm below the surrounding countfy increases with great 
iwifermity as we ascend the river. A defile, very similar to that 
called the Ramparts on Mad(enne*s River, but on a finer scale 
and with far more picturesque features, occurs about 8 miles 
above the River Cadotte, in long. 117^, and here the river has cut 
a passage through cliffs of alternating sandstone and limestone to 
the bed of shale, through which it flows at a depth of 200 feet (by 
estimation) below theilr summit. The general elevation of the 
country, however, still continues to increase, and at Dunvegan it 
is 600 feet above the bed of the stream ; yet even at this point, 
except on approaching the deep gorges through which the tribu- 
taries of Peace River join its waters, there is little indication of 
an elevated country ; the Rocky Mountains are not visible, and 
no range of hills meets the eye. 

A rough trigonometrical measurement gave 538 feet as the ele- 
vation of the Gros Cap, a bold hill behind Fort Dunvegan, above 
the bed of the river. The ground was estimated to rise behind 
the Gros Cap, by a gradual ascent, about 100 feet, until it attains 
the general level. The observation of the boiling point at Dun- 
vegan, compared with that taken four days later on the route to- 
Lesser Slave Lake, shows a difference of level of 575 feet ; but 
both these observations are considered as giving an absolute ele- 
vation below its probable amount. The Lac Puant or Stinking 
Lake has no communication with Lesser Slave Lake, and must be 
very nearly on the same level ; their distance apart is but 35 
miles of level country ; it is, therefore^ included in a group vrith 
the latter, and the observations give an elevation of J 838 feet to 
this region. The observation on the 30th of July was made on 
the plains half a day W. of the Riviere qui Barre, and as it is 
uncertain whether the difference of the boiling point is due to dif- 
ference of atmospheric circumstances or to difference of level, it is 
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not included with thein. The nature of the rise from Lesser 
Slave Lake to Fort Assiniboine can hardly perhaps he inferred 
from the great velocity of the current in the Assioibuine River 
which prevailed at the time of the writer's ascent, the waters being 
then swollen several feet above their ordinary level; yet it must 
be considerable, and it is probabie tbat the difference of 171 fect^ 
shown by comparing the mean of the last group with the observa- 
tion at the fort, is not much in excess. The elevation g;jven for 
the line of country from thence to Edmonton is ahout 2055 feet. 
This value has to be viewed in relation to the elevation of Lakes 
Winnipeg and Athabasca, into which the rivers cm the opposite 
side of the district flow, and if we allow that the elevation of Lake 
Athabasca, 468 feet, is tcKJ low, and that that of the Clearwater 
River is more nearly correct, it is consistent with the other deter- 
minations. The rapidity of the bed of the Assiniboine above the 
point at which the Clearwater enters it, is known to be extremely 
great, while it is at the same time so much interrupted by falls 
and rapids as to be scarcely navigable ; the data require a fall of 
1200 feet in a course of about 500 miles^ which is less in propor- 
tion than that of Nelson River from Lake Winnipeg to the sea, 
if the elevation of 850 feet assigned to that lake be not too great. 
The observation at the Savannah Portage, in 1844, gives an ele- 
vation 244 feet p;^reater than that found in 1843, and m<)re nearly 
approaching: the barometric difference of level. The mean of the 
whole is 1*259 feet for this height of land, which, taken in con- 
nexixm with the barometric elevations found for stations on either 
side, appears to l>e too low. 

Reviewing the whole botly of observations, and taking all the 
stations as mutually checking each other, throug^h the known re- 
lations of elevation indiaited by the course of the rivers, I should 
assign, from their general testimony, the fr)llowing elevations for 
ibe principal points embraced in the series. 



The SavMinah Portage, or height of land between 

Lake Superior and Lake Winnipeg » 

The Lake la Pluie .,.-.. 
Lake Winnipeg ..,..• 
The Frog Portage **..,. 

Lake of Isle k la Crosac 

The S- end of the Portage de la liOche ♦ 
The N, end of „ „ . , 

The foot of the hills at „ „ . . 

Luke Athabasca .•,.,. 
Great Slave Lake ...,,» 
Leaser Slave Lake ...... 



Eleratson. 


ObMired, 


Ami pied. 


1259 


1450 


1160 


1160 


773 


853 


1057 


1100 


1273 


1300 


no2 


1540 


-_ 


1790 


808 


840 


371 


000 


315 


600 


1838 


1800 
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ObiciTtd, 
The ooantry abcmt Bdnumton on the Saskatcha- 

wan 1884 1800 

The coontry about Fort Aiafaiibome . 9009 2000 

,, „ Danf^an or Ftece Birar . 1416 1000 

ThebedofPeaceBifer atDnntegiii 778 900 

It appears imponible^ without lome such generalisation as the 
foregoing, to turn a series of observations, liable individually to 
such large errors, to the best account Neither can it so well be 
made as by one possessed of the local knowledge acquired bj 
visiting all the localities, and so far furnished with means of esti- 
mating the relative weight of the observations made on them. 
On this view the above observations are provisionally given. It 
mav be hoped that they will be examined hereafter by other tra- 
vellers, or by the gentlemen of the Hudson's Bay Company 
whenever thejr are provided with the necessary instrumental 
means. It will be remarked that the difference of elevation 
between Isle ii la Crosse sAd the S. end of the Methy Portage, 
which, as observed, is 429 feet, is given as 240 feet; but it 
cannot be doubted that even this latter is too great a difference. 
It is not likely that the six portages and the rapids in River 
la Loche, a distance of about 30 miles, cover a difference of so 
large an amount ; but as each value stands connected with others, 
and is independently supported by them, the discrepancy is left 
to be reconciled by future observations. 



XVl.-^Note en the N.W. Coast of Borneo, from Pulo Laboan 
to the Entrance of MaMu Bay. Transmitted to the Royal 
Geographical Society by W. S. Harvey, Esq., H.M.S. Agin- 
court. 

Pulo Laboan does not appear to have the coal which was 
said to exist there ; not more than a plateful being scraped up 
in half an hour. A bed of very fine coal 12 or 13 feet in thick- 
ness was found near the mouth of the Brune River. It has been 
tried, and pronounced to be well adapted for steamers. The 
bed is not more than 10 miles from the harbour of Laboan. This 
harbour is excellent, admitting large ships to lie close in to the 
shore, and affords a perfect shelter in the N.E. monsoon ; the 
soil is good and the climate healthy : the average height of the 
thermometer being 74"" at noon. This island belongs to Great 
Britain. 
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Off Tanjong Kalias is Pulo Tigfa,* a rock and two shoals 
f which are not laid down In the charts) ; they shiial very fast, 
and are extreraely dang^crous, being compose rl t>f great fields of 
coral ; It is p>siiible that the pjissage between Tangong Kalifis 
and Pulo Ti^a is the best and freest from danger. 

Beyond Kalias are the rivers Bundu^ Qualla, Lama, Pang- 
ow-an, Kimanis, Binnm, and Papar ; then nearly due north lies 
the islet of Liang* Liangan ; then follow the rivers Pan *]^- a da t, 
Kow-anpf, Kin-a-rut, Dumpil, Putatan, Api-Api, Inannam 
(within Gay a), Mengatal, Mengabong (Mangaloom ?), Tow-a- 
ran, Sulaman, Ambons: (town and bay), and Abia (Abni ?> ; 
ihese are all very small rivers, shallow at the entrance, except 
Ambong, which is situated in a deep bay. All these have 
small communities of Malays or BorneanSj located either at their 
entrance or a small way up. A larger population of Dusiins, or 
villagers, reside on the different ranges of mountains as far as the 
river Papar; here the Brune people give place to B.ijows. who 
are, however, common to the whole Archipelago. Their original 
habitat is unknown. 

At the village of Kalias, on the river Bundu, are a few de- 
scendants of the original Chinese settlers of the city of Brune. 
These people had a high opinitm of the DustinSj representing 
them as quiet, unwarhke, and industrious. 

Kim an is is a small fresh- water stream ; a sweet rural vil- 
lage adorns its banks at about 3 miles from the sea, surroundet] 
with the lovely foliage of the cocoa-nut, pinangs, &c. ; ihese, 
with the range of mountains in the background, form a picture of 
great beauty. 

Mengabong lies between Tanjong Kaet4>n and Tanjong 
Dalliel ; the entrance is shoal, and within expands into a number 
of lagoons, which are all overspread with mangrove; the left 
hand branch leads to the village, wliich is scattered and un- 
interesting. The population of Bajows is numerous, and the 
Brang Keyak, or great man of the place, stated that the Dusuns 
were in great numbers. 

The exports of the country, consisting of rice, camphor, birds' 
nests, and cotton, are plentiful. Provisi<ms, such as goats, bul- 
locks, and fowls, can be had in abundance, if a vessel can wait a 
day or two for them. The soil appears capable of raising any 
species of vegetable, and the hilts and mountains, from the variety 
of elevation which they present, afford every likclihcw)d that coffee 
and spices would equally succeed. 

Tampasuk : river, shfxal ; surf on bar. About a mile up the 
river is the tcmn, and a little above it excellent fresh water can 
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he obtainad^ It was very iQpcrior to any of the Malay li>w 
hilLicrto faUen in with i the hrjuiei larger ami better built, aful 
an attention to comfort^ situatioOt B.nd appearanccj which showed 
a certain degree of advancemeiit in riiiUi^ation. It was a iiotorioi 
nest of pirates. Next to Tampoauk i# Fandassan^ another 
ratical community. 

The scenery along the entire coast from Pulo La1)aan to 
the extreme of Malulti* Bay is very beautifuL Kina Balu for mi 
a grand and striking feature in the picture^ Hfting its he^ (wt 
above all its neighbours ; at 95 miies it gave an angle of ^b\\ 
It may be remarked that Kina is the Brime method of pi 
nouncing China; Kina Balu being a Cbinese harbour, K 
Bana, country of China, and in the i&land of Laboaiit K; 
Bintangan on the N.E, coast* There are many other similar 
names, which prove how long tince the Chincie were iocatecl on 
the ihoret of Borneo. 

l^'he people about Brune and the Dusuns are shy at fir^t, 
Bubsequently civil and obliging. 
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XVII.— iVito m Pari of the Wm Coast of Sorneo--\O0^ to 
117' jS, ioiiff. By Capt C, D. Butuune, R.N. 

That part of the coast of Bonieo whicli I have had an oppor- 
tunity of partially vishing extends from Tai\}ong Ditu^ in lat ^ N. 
long. 109° E., to Malludu Bay, in lat. 7« N. and long. 117'' E., 
a distance of about 600 miles in a N.E. by E. direction. 

The general aspect of the coimtry from Datu to Sdddngi an ex- 
tent of about 100 miles (including the district of Sarlwak)i is 
mountainous. From Sad^ng to Bdram, about 250 miles, it is 
flat, and thence to the northern extremity at Malludu moun* 
tainous. From Tanjong Ddtu a range of mountains extends 
inland to the eastward. The range appears to separate the waters 
of the N.W. coast from those of rontianak. The highest moun- 
tain of this range does not probably exceed 3000 feet. A range 
near Brunei N. of B&ram, runs about N. and S., and may proba- 
bly reach an altitude of 5000 feet. This range has not such an 
abrupt character as that to the southward. Ine N. part of the 
Island is decidedly mountainous. The principal mountain, Kina 
Bdlu, is at least 13,000 feet high. 

The surface of the country is undulating, the soil in many parts 

♦ Maloodoo of tbe tnapi. — Kd. 
t It if Man at a diatante of 40 leaguci^-^ED. 
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very rich and deep, and llie whole well wooded. In the southern 
division, mentioned ahove* the wood clot lies iJie hills close down 
to the sea; the niiddle diviaioDS abound in mangroven ; nhile the 
northern divimon presents a pictnresqno Hp]K'aranee ownig lo the 
innny patches clear of wood. The whole coast is well watered 
by nimierons rivers. Tlie principal among ihese give tlieir names 
to fhe districts. Commencing at Datu we first come to — 

Liimhi, — Second or third class river j one montli; barred ; about 
2 lathoms at high water ; bed, mud ; only navigable tor boats ; 
current not rapid; not thickly inhabited; afliueuts lew and msig^i 
nilicant. * 

Sarawak, — First class ; at least twelve mouths ■ two of these 
navigable ; Moratabas, and Batu-bu<Sya or Sftnlobong, both 
barred; 2^ and 3 fathoms at low water; navigable for 15 feet at 
least 20 miles; tide reaches 35 miles from sea j current at sprhig- 
tides 3 or 4 milcB ; no bore j moderate rapids 45 miles from sea ; 
occasional freshes 20 feet higher than ordinary tide. Bed near 
the sea, mud ; highel' up, gravel and pebbles; brings down much 
soil. About 30 miles from sea divides into two branches; tribu* 
taries few^ and insignificant ; populous. 

Sam^irti/iaM.^ Second class; communicates with Sarawak by 
Riam ; one mouth ; burred ; navigable for small craft ; tide 
reaches 40 miles; current 4 or 5 mdes. This river is Mr. 
Brooke's eastern bonndary* 

Sddong, — One mouth 1 or 2 miles wide ; barred ; tide reaches 
30 or 40 miles ; bore 7 miles from mouth ; several aftlnents ; 
not well known. Sabangan, Sangai, Simungau. From a point two 
or three days up this river (25 miles?)* a land journey of half a 
day reaches a tributary of the Pontianak at a place called Balai 
Kardiigan. 

Silmr/an, — Tlnrtl class; small; little known. 

Bdtang Lupur. — ^ First classy tributaries. Linga, Sakarrnti. The 
fohowing is extracted fro^u the * Singapur Free Press/ 121 h Sep- 
tember, 1844, describing the oporntions of the Dido: — *'The 
B^tang Lupar is a nobk^ stream, about 2 miles wide at the en- 
trance; for 20 mdes it ih deep and free from danger, and at that 
distance from the entrauce on the rtglit liand is the consideratjle 
river of Linga. From the Linga to Pntusan is about 20 miles 
farther; the river is shoal, and obstrncled by sand-banks ; the tide 
rapid; and, at the springjt, a heavy bore runs in, which is dan- 
gerous for boats. From Futusan to the small and rapid river of 
Undnp is from 15 to 20 miles farther; and, 5 miles beyond ♦ is 
tlie town of Sukarran* situated at the junction of the Batang Lii|iar 
and the Sakdrran, which rmh^ to the left^ ami is navigable for boats 
for 40 miles. It is a narrow bat pleasant strcamj with banks well 
cultivated, or planted with fruit-tretjs. The Balang Lupar is also 
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wall deared of brushwood, and iti banks inhabited by Dayika. 
The Undup is a small stream : about 5 miles from its entrance 
stands a town of the same name. Beyond Undup thestream be- 
oomes narrow} its banks are wooded and uoinhabitiDd for 25 
miles.*' 

&rj&at.— -UnfortunatelT my notes on this river are lost. An 
account of it will probably be found in Captain Keppell*s report 
of the operations of the Dido. 

KaUika. — Second class ; little known ; low muddy banks ; not 
populous. 

Niydbar. — Second or third class; little known. 

B^ing. — First class ; low banks for 30 miles, where it is 
joiqcd hy the Serikai^ on which stands a large town of the same 



P6I0. — ^Firstdass; barred. 

Pelobahdn^ M6itu, lydu^ (Xga^ ilfitta.— These five are second 
CHT third class; little known. Ofn and Mnka produce a great 
deal of sago. The rivers firom Acjdng to Miika: inclusive are 
believed to communicate in the interior, forming the delta of 
Sfrik. 

Binhilu. — Second or third class ; barred; little kno^n; rich in 
produce ; camphor, nests, &c. 

Tatdn. — Unknown; inhospitable people. 

MM. — Third class; little known; small population. 

Bdram. — ^Third class ; barred ; little known ; interior popidous 
and rich in produce; can be ascended fourteen days' journey. 
(140?) 

BSra, Beldhitj Kaddyan, Tutong. — All small and little known. 

Brimi. — First class. North of Brtine, I know little or nothing 
more than has been published by Dalrymple, &c. There is said 
to be a lake near Kina Balii, the nearest point to which is Abdi. 

The rivers at the head of Malludu Bay are third class ; barred ; 
not populous. 

Bangkoha. — ^Third class; barred; not populous. 

Political Divinom — Population, Sfc. 

The whole coast from Tanjong Ddtu to the Bay of Sanddhan on 
the east side is nominally subject to the Sultdn of Bnin^ (Borneo* 
Proper). In this view I exclude any right we may have to tliat 
part extending N. from Kimdnis. His authority, however, is 
only recognised from Ddtu to Kimdnis, and his hold over some 
part of this is but slight. The northern part is partially occupied 
by squatters, a mixture of Arab, Malay, lUanun, and Julak, who 
have settled under various chiefs wherever they found a convenient 

* Borneo U called Bfiinf by the Malayt.— F. S. 
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spot, These people are of a more warlike disposilioti than their 
neighbours to the south, and their chief support is piracy. 

The present royal family are derived from ttie marriage of a 
Chinese (?) princess with an Arab shenX whose descendants inter- 
married wiih the royal family of Johor. Tlie Sultan of Singapur* 
acknowledges the relationship. I annex a genealogical table, 
which shows that the Rijah Mud a Hassim, who ha>i been sup- 
ported by Mr. Brooke, is the rightful heir to the throne, and tlmt 
Pancreran Yiisuf [Joseph] is illegitimate. 

The Malay population is settled on the principal rivers; each 
river or district is govenied by a datii or chief, and occusionaL visits 
are made by the Sultan's of!icei-s to collect revenue. The datu 13 
chiefly occupied in getting as much as he can out of his people 
and the Dayaks; and the arrival of the collector is the signal lor 
fresh extortion. But liltle of the proceetls finds its way into tlie 
Sid tin's treasury. 

Formerly there was a numerotta Chinese population, settled on 
the N.W. coast, particularly in the oeighbourhood of Brune, and a 
considerable trade was carried on between China and Borneo, the 
latter producing many articles in great request in the former — 
ironwood, camphor, birds'-nests, &c. &c. ; but the exactions and 
ill treatment of the Borneans proved unbearable, and the numbers 
gradually decreased. For the last thirty years the coimtry has 
been deserted by the Chinese, with the exception of some few in- 
dividuals. They come principally from the neighbourhood of* 
Anioi. it is to be expected that after a few years of tranquillily 
they may be tempted to return; their agricultural knowl(3tlge and 
industrious habits render them very valuable settlers. The only 
Chinese colony at present existing is at Sarawak* It has ntjt been 
eslablif:heil for more than three or four years — 'since Mr. Brooke 
occupied the place. They perhaps amount to 400 or 500, and 
are cliiefly employed as gold- washers, Mr, Brooke originally 
gave them a certain capital in advance, which they repay gra- 
dual ly. They work together as one body, electing three headmen 
to manage their affairs, and each being paid according to his work. 
There are about thirty or forty established at the village of Sara- 
wak, chiefly mechanics and agricullurista. 

Tlie indigenous population is included under the names of 

Dayak KatlAyan Milaimu 

Kdyan Muruc Duaur 

The />£i5^aA.— Although Dayaks are said to be found on the 
N,E. part of Borneo* the only information we have about tlieirtj 
race relates to the tribes inhabiting a* space bounded by a line 
from the river Seribas inland, about 150 miles thence, to and dowii) 
the Pontianak or Kapus river, to the sea. Agriculture is their J 
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* Sirig*tiii-pur»j Lioti^town j a Sanskrit name.^F. S, 



ynzxTfal pjss^-^, -ijou^h zraz.* La^e »cq:iLred crom ifae Malap 
prr<!a.*.--?T Labr:*, ioi f'.:h*r zcL^e ^L-»d^?4l exfurskoas at a^ or 
i--ifc.?k i:ji pl-rjirr :b* 'rriP?? iz 'Jieirijei^iic'-jrbood. Such were 
&e >erlb&.« &i.d 3«iirr&:i D^jlk» aiiaeiej by the Dido. Their 
\kz§i3.7^li & lra!>r: o: «':^'. Marsien aod Cranfuid call the 
Po!¥T-»?Ca--- : :hev biv? diiie:^^: di^leru. hni u-nierssaDd each other. 
Ma^j Vrr^-^ LO'hfn^ o:' the Ma'.«T '*« Vocib-lary,. TTiey hare 
a ImC^'.-jZ. of a Surr^n-e Beirg. asd :he->e is sooie trace of Hindd 
•^or-ih'.^ ;:. 'Jifrir religious «reirjon:es. The Davak U not tattoed. 
Hi* arms ar^ a «hor. s^ord jara:^\ ''i:h vhicn he also performs 
all hU a^«c ui'ural labours : ne does no: uae the sumpitan or hlow- 
jHpe. I ha\ e vi«ited several Tillages subject to Mr. Brooke : the 
people appear insocei;: and irioffensire, owing to their long depend- 
ance on the Malay?^ who. Lr occupying the mouths of the rirers^ 
keep a tight hand over them : they have an humble and submis- 
sive air. One virtue they posses which I have rarely witnessed 
amoijg untutored fiat ions — that of honesty. Tney inhabit large 
buildings, which contain the whole tribe. Their apartments are 
separate ; but there is a gallerj" common to all. where mucfai of the 
in-door labour i< carried on. The unmarried men and boys sleep 
in this gallerj- apart from their families. Theymarrj- young, have 
on** wifr-, and appear very fond of their children; their families 
are not large,, arid many ciJKlren are >aiJ to die young. The) 
have been li\ing in tranquillity for <o siiort a perio^l that correct 
information on this point caiinol yet be oltained. The dreao of the 
rnen is of the simplest kind : a narrow ckth wrapped round the 
loins pa*ises between the legs, and hangs down before and behind; 
a .short«.r cloth i- wound round the head ; a<word,kuiie., and betel- 
hoK complete the man's accoutrements. The women wear a cloth 
folded round thr'> waist, and descending to the knees. Both men 
and women ornament tlieir logs and arms with many rings of brass 
wire, slielU, &:c. A taste for more clothing already is creeping in, 
and the Malay hajii and sarong are often seen. 

During the months of September, Oinober, and November, they 
are occupie<l with their farms: the brushwood is cut down and 
burnt, and then the seed, Indian corn and rice, dibbled in. It is 
reaped about February. During the farming operations the family 
generaily reside on the sj)ot, returning to the village with the pro- 
duee. The moment the crop is off the ground a grass called 
Idlang CAndropogon ?), most difficult to eradicate, springs up. 
'^Ilie natives do not attempt this, but leave it to be destroyed bv 
the overgrowing brushwood ; so that a spot, after producing'a crop. 
in not touched again for seven vears. 

'i'liey are fond of dancing, and a dance always forms part of a 
ceremonial reception; both men and women join in it. On the 
whole, I liave seldom seen a more interesting race; and I think 
they sliow great capacity for improvement. 
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The Kay an is the most minierous tribe. They inhabit the 
rivers in the interior, from Rejaiig^ to Baram, and indeed are sup- 
posed to exist throughout the islaod of Borneo, except towards its 
iioith end. Tlieir dialect is diffident from the Dayak. They are 
wailike, perfectly independent, tat toed during war, and uear fan- 
tastic dresst^s, wit li shields. Arms — a short sword (ilang), and Uni 
sumpitan, a blow-pipe, which can propel by means of the breath a 
dart to tije distance of 40 yards. The dart is poisoned, but has 
been proved to be a liarmless weapon. Their religion is not known. 
They may be met with generally at Serikai, 

The Kmldyan inhabit the neighbourhood of Brune; a quiet 
itioffensive ])Oople ; ehieBy Mohammedang. 

The Mikinau inhabit the moutlis of the Sirik andBarara rivers; 
quiet, hardworking' people. 

The Munk, — Hill tribes of tlie interior of Brune ; much op- 
pressed by the Kdyans; little known; use the sumpit^n. 

The Dusur 'm\mh\l the northern parts of Borneo; a quiet in- 
oflTensive people, who do not u^^e the sumpitdn. 
Commerce^ ^*c. 

Tbe natives appear to have a great disposition to trade, and T 
think a beneficial commerce might be carried on were the coa>jt 
protected by a settled government, Hitlierto the exactions of the 
chiefs have been so great as almost to put a stop to all intercourse.' 
Nothing can be done unless large presents are given to the lead- 
ing men, and they are allowed to select and purchase goods at 
almost their own price. 

The present rulers of Brilne are desirous of introducing a new 
system, and establishint>^ a 6xed duty. However, the country has 
been disorganized for so long a period, that no extensive commerce 
can be for a considerable time carried on. 

As an instance of the increase of trade likely to arise from the 
people having confidence in the ruling powers, I may mention 
that, after Mr. Brooke sell led at Sarawak j while the Rajah and his 
followers still remained there, the number of trading* boats 
amounted to about a doren yearly. During the six months which 
followed ihe date of their removal to Brun«» th« number increased 
to more than eighty. One had a cargo valued at 1000/., the 
greater part of which was disposed of. In addition to lliis, Mr. 
Brooke's scliooner, which makes monthly voyages to Singapur, is 
earning a steadily increasing freight on goods shipped on account 
of native traders. 

I annex a tabular view of the trade between Singapur and 
Borneo for the years 1843 and 1844t which w^ill show tlie articles 
requirctl and produced. A comparative statement of the trade fi>r 
the last Iburleen yeai^ between Singapur and Borneo and thei 
other eastern islands is also added. As tlie returns depend on 
voluntary statements, they must be received with caution. 
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The currency at Bruni b brass gun^ pieces of nankin, and scrap 
iron ; dollars and rupees are, howevert Known and valued. 

1 pflnil of guns ^ 90 dollars; 4 pieces of nsnldn « 1 dollar; 20 
pieces of iron « ^ dollsr. 

The above is about an arerace rate. The value of guns in- 
creases in a higher rado than their size. 

The Curremey ai Sardwak*-^12 frnsms s 1 Java mpee; 24 fanams 
1 real ; 30 fanams k 1 dollar. 
The measures are — 
Gold JfiNWMiv.— 12 sAgas » 1 anUb; 16 am^ a* 1 bunkal; 

«ltiU; >ti832grain8. 

Oram Meanare. — 8 gantangs s 1 peso; 20 gantangs =b 1 pikul; 
40plku]s >s 1 lufyan. 

xhe gantang measures about 220 cubic inches, or nearly one<^ 
tenth of an imperial bushel. The gantang above, used in sjlling. 
is rather smaller than that used in payment of tribute. 

1848-44. 

BzFOBTi. DuUait. 

Anns (musketi) ..» 1,035 

Brass ware 2,065 

China crockery ware 5,347 

Copper coin •• . . .21 ,838 

Country crockery ware ... 1 ,826 

Cotton twist...... 3,181 

Gambir (Qatah gambir), 

agum 2,257 

Gunpowder 1,252 

Hardware 4,909 

Iron and steel • • 7, 196 

Lead 454 

Opium 85,048 

Oil 700 

Piece goods (European and 

American) 52,104 

Piece goods, India 43,360 

I nankin 9,661 
2 960 

„ Malay. 18,* 021 

„ woollens 5,247 

Rice 5,632 

Raw silk 6,940 

Salt 1,194 

Silver coin .. •• 11,450 

Tea 6,313 

Tobacco 6,372 

Wine, beer, and spirits. . « 492 



Impobts. Dollaii. 

Antimony ore 16,266 

Bees*-wax 16,632 

B^hederoer 5,131 

Birds'-nests 41 ,630 

Brass ware 728 

Camphor (Carus) 21 , 558 

Copper coin. 2,825 

Gold-dust 144,334 

Mats 9,339 

Maws (fish) 480 

Paddy 1,116 

Pepper 12,559 

Piece goods (Malay) 360 

Rattans and canes 47, 125 

Rice 4,335 

Sago (raw) 13,069 

Tortoiseshell 867 

Silver coin 6,411 

Woods garro 5 , 103 

„ lakha 578 



„ Chinajl^-ii^ 



III addition to tfaete, very fmall parceli ot 
betel-nut, coffee, ebony, hidet, indigo, 
oil, pulse, seaweed, spices, sugar — the 
amount of any one aitiole noC eiceed- 
iug 200 dollars. 



In addition to these, xtry small parcels 
of coffee, cotton-thread, eottmi, Koto- 
pean glass and earthenware, ivory, salt- 
petre^ segars, sugar, stick-lac, and tin-* 
the value of each under 200 dollars. 
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Comparative View of the T&adb between SingapOr and ihe 
Eastkrn IsiiAifos, 1830 — 1844. 
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Prain Bomw, 


Fmm bUwd-, 
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Bl,@96 
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163,316 
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109,875 
10i,833 


45,245 

' 205,170 


21,711 

130,231 


8,01ft 
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113, S«7 

158,101 


31,250 
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12,759 
24&,21S 


6,398 
217,275 
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109,294 
175,330 


43,039 
194,935 


17,033 
216,328 


8,444 

169,646 


^^^-^{I'zr : 


134,038 
233,394 


44,880 
269,123 


14,329 
283,266 


25,388 
304,775 


"^-^Hg^"' : 


150,026 
116,663 


10,510 
262,372 


22,225 
231,767 


6,6UI 
244,436 


""-Mg^"'^ : 


150,081 
138,073 


68,400 
241,784 


40,230 
233,315 


17,330 

300,093 


^«^^Mg'^"": 


126,720 
138,819 


75,170 
335>007 


12,598 
210,150 


22,101 
348,162 


^^^iV^r: 


116,908 
138,130 


47,4% 
329|S^ 


18,303 
241,419 


19,569 
336,925 


•sio-^fc"" : 


7ft, 11» 

175,800 


31,262 
316,742 


16,836 
345,349 


31,316 
270,601 


'«"-«&" : 


120,219 
131,690 


73,691 
253,858 


34,231 

284,715 


50,100 
299,234 


^«"-«{S:a"": 


135,000 
125,876 


f),650 
165.039 


37,903 
238,734 


23,fi33 

100,096 


>«»-^^&r : 


153,570 
205,965 


60,568 
266,832 


33,2**8 
274,865 


57,607 
399,423 



The great falling off iu the trade with the ItUndt in 1842-43 arose from an early 
change in the moiiiOQii, whicli prercnted nearly 200 of the Bugit boati, or nearly 
fuur-Kfthi of the whdle number, from reaching Singapdr. They bore up for Surabaya, 
where they were received with unexpected favour by the Dutch, and were permitted to 
•ell their goods free of duty. The trade, howerer, wai resumed the next year. 






The N.E. roonscjoti prevails on the coast from November to 
April, and tho S,W, niousoon for the other six months. The 
months of November, December, and January, may perhaps be 
called the rainy season i but considerable quantities of rain usually 
occur about the change of each monsoon, the finest weather dur- 
ing the S.W. monsoon. I am, however, inclined to think there 
is no decideclly dry season. Land and sea breeises alternate near 
the sliore* The night «i are alway^s cool- Lieutenant Elliot, Super* 
intendant of the magnetical ob&ervatory at Singapur, has kindly 
furnished me with tables of the temperature and pressure^ com- 
piled during a short visit to Sarawak.* From ihem it appears that 
the temperature assimilates to that of Sin^aptir, whichi for India, 
is considered a temperate climate. The difference betwixt the 
reading of the thermometers at II a.m. may be explained by the 
fall of rain, a ishower often making a difference of 10 degrees at 
■gac h ph i ce, 

1 akd tahtait the aVefiitf in6ii<llly tMipeMtttfe o| Snriirak, 
furnUblll ji^ nicf bj ||n Rofti^ it gedtfeiAan attadied to Mr. 
Brook*r ^ c.* = ' * *■ ' ^ ■ ' 1*^^ 

lliemi^^ni to Vb but MfM disMie li flie ootimty. lite resi- 
cfent Eanppiifts, from otamkntSl #ipeeiui tn ^ woedsj^ are adme- 
times aieeled i^ riigfat altaeks W ague. . The ni^Mi mdkr 
prineipalhr from diseases of die eyes and skin, the latter arising 
probably from poor living. 

Averetge Monihfy Temperaiufe, Sardwak. 



Janiiary 
Febraary 
March * 
April . 
May . 
June 
July . 
Aingust. 
SejMniber 
October 
November 
December 



SI«7a.h. 




Max. 


74-6 




85' 1 


760 




8«-0 


75-9 




87-7 


7«d 




87-0 


74-5 




88-9 


75-4 




88'2 


75-6 


• • 


89*7 


74-4 




90-8 


73-7 




— 


73-9 




87 


74-6 




• 87-3 


75S 




36-3 
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Daydk Vocabulary. 



a, Cy f, 0, u, 

God 
Fowl 
Bird 
Man 
Woman 
Infant 
Child 
Sun 
World 
Farm 
Head 
Hair 
Ear 
Eye 
Nose 
Mouth 
Teeth 
Chin 
Tongue 
Hand 
Leg 
Foot 
Dog 
Deer 

Wild hog- 
Water 
Sea 
House 
Mountain 
Wood, thicket 



as Italian ; S^ as 

Jodta 

Si6k 

Manuk 

Dari 

Dairgdng 

Anak pt;ra 

Andk kanid 

Bat* lindii 

DdnVa (Ar) 

Umd' 

Obdk 

Ub6k 

Kajit 

Batii 

Unddog 

Bakdk 

Jipti 

Ring 

Jura 

Tang-dn 

K&jd 

Purd 

Ktedtig 

Payd 

Pang-dn 

Pi-in 

Rdiit 

Ramhi 

Dardd 

Dttr&m tSrd^ 



u in under ; Uy as 

Dead 

Sick 

Bellyache 

lleadache 

Wife 

Husband 

Enemy 

Rice 

Cooked rice 

Path 

I 

No 

Goto 

Come here 

Go away (be oflF) 

To bathe 

To request 

To give 

To walk 

One 

Tw» 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eig^t 

Nine 

Ten 



French eu. 

Kabds 

BerSndilin 

N&in&n tdin 

N&mSh bdk 

Sa<!in 

Band 

Taml 

Fade 

Brds 

Ardn 

Akii 

Dii 

A'di ka 

Kawdtidawii 

Bu 

Mamii 

Mit^ 

Ni-t5n 

Panii 

Ni 

Du-ti 

Tani 

'Mpdt 

Rimti 

'Ndm 

Jo 

Mdi 

t>riyi 

Sioning 



Cfenealoffical Sketch. 



'Omar 'AH Sdpudin, th^ first Sultdn of whom we have kui 
account, mariied afid had issue M6hammed Tdzud-iid-din* ana 



Mohatnmed Kan2u 'A'iiUn.t 0n tbe dtof h of *Oiliar his eldest sbn 
fTucceeded him. He tnarried and had issue Jatnilu-i 'A'l^in. He 
had also two illegitimate sons^ Y&k6b and "^ijoaf, Mohammed 
Tdzu-ud-dmremsned the throne in favour of Itis Sori Jamflii-I^ who 
married his cousm Nt$» '^AlSm, and had issue Qmd. Ali, the pre- 
sent Sultan. On the death of Jamdlu-1 (*Omar 'Ali^ hiS s6fi/ 
being, I suppose, young), Mohanamfed Tdzu-d-din resumed the 
sceptre, and at his death was succeeded by his b'f other, SlohanCinied 



* T&ju-d-d(o, I. tf. DMete of H^t Faiffa. 
f Kauzu VAlam, t. «. Txtmtt off die World. 
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iUiuni ''AUUn. This happened about 1 795. Kansu *'KVLm had 
three irives, and had numerous children. About 1816 he was 




inephe 
has no issue. 

The Rijah M&da Hassim is the heir presumptive ; and the 
power of bis illegitimate cousin, Yusuf* being destroyed, his claim 
IS undisputed. 

•Our 'All Sqm-d-db. 



\m'kdb. ^■Anl*'AlaiB»K«r''Alui. UtWUb. fadWUb. MWilto. 






■Oautf 'All WA Apt, MUa 

Ss|«i-Mia. wiwwMne- HMrim, JaUln-d-alii. 

- cMiiibjrlib 'Bth Um£fL 

QOMlMMid PrtiumMhe, 

wlw now iHgns, ^ 
bathMBokMM. 



XVIII. — Jaurtuil of an Exdkrsionfrom Singmur to Malacca and 
Pinang. By J. R. Laoan^ Esq. 

The following notes were written in the course of a visit to Ma- 
lacca and Pinang in March, 1845. Al\er a residence of some 
years in the island of Pinang, the writer removed to the younger 
and more thriving settlement of Singapdr; and having obtain^ a 
short period of leisure, after two years of unremitted labour there, 
he employed that interval in a visit to Malacca for professional 
purposes, extending his voyage to Pinang. These notes were 
principally written on the spur of the moment for the amusement 
of distant friends; and I have only made some slight additions to 
render them more intelligible to those who are not so familiar 
with the Straits as my '' constant correspondents " in Scotland by 
this time probably are, in the belief that^ though but skimmings 
from the surface, they may perhaps be found not to be wholly 
uninteresting to those who are desirous of becoming more fa- 
miliarly acquainted with our settlements in the Eastern Archi- 



pelago. 
Male 



falacca, March 8th, 1845. — ^Yesterday I was in the midst of 
all the bustle of the Commercial Square at Singap6r, and am 
now in perfect solitude on a little open bangala on the sea-side, 
three miles from the quiet old town of Malacca. I left Singapur 
about 5 o clock yesterday afternoon in the new steamer JFire 
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Queen, wtiich lias just begun to ply between Calcuttii and the 
settlements ou the Straits. Among my fullow- passengers there 
were two gentlemen From S. America ; one of them, extensively 
concerned in the gnano trade, had brought a quantity of guano 
from the islands neiir the S. American coast to China, thinking 
that it might be sold there advantageously; but the sjpecuhition 
seems not fo have met with the e-xpccted success. The Chinese 
husbandmen, who never let anything be wasted which can serve 
as manursp had no great ne^^d of guano ; and in the Straits of Singa- 
pur, or close upon their northern entrance, there are islands of our 
own which yield large supplies of a substance very serviceable, if 
less rich than the American guano. The other passenejer to 
whom I alluded above was a captain from China, engaged in the 
opium iraflSc, who had much to tell of Hong Kong. There were 
af?o two otlier passengers, Dutch gentlemen from Batavia, who 
were indefatigable in examining charts, reading Newbold, and 
consulting the Pinang Almanac arul Directory, One of tlie 
latter is a well-informed and zealous officer in the Dutch navy, 
the Baron Melville de Carabee, who has been engagetl for the 
last ten years in scientific suneys of the Dutch islands, and is now 
on his way to Europe in order to publish large maps of all the 
eastern possessions of the Netherlands (Neerlands Indie), with a 
description of their volcanoes and mountains, the heights of which 
have been ascertained barometrically or trigonometric ally. From 
hira T learned that all the west coast of Sumatra, from Pa- 
dang northwards, has been accurately surveyt.^ ; and that one of 
their medical men, who lately passed a whole year in the country 
of the Battas, is abo\it to publish an account of what he saw, 
wfiich from his talents is likely to be very valuable. We readied 
Malacca at 2^ p,m,, having been above twenty-two hours steaming. 

On landing, I proceeded to the hou^e of H ,a retired Chinese 

merchant, reputed to be the wealthiest man in the Straits, w^hose 
desire to consult me had occasioned my visit to Malacca. T'he 
Chinese houses here, at least the two or three I have been in, 
which are about the best in the place, struck me with admiration, 
They are unlike anything 1 have ever seen in the Straits, and 
bear a close resemblance to the representations of dwelling-houses 
in China which may be seen in books on that country. Koon Sweeps 
house consists of two halls, from the ceilings of which are sus- 
pended many very beautiful and tasteful lamps of a peculiar kind. 
The wa!ls are hung with pictures : some English, some Chinese, 
and a few French, the last not of the most chaste description. 
Tlie second hall opens into a large court, of which tlie middle is 
depressed about a foot and a half below the level of the sides. 
Curious trees in pots are ranged in the centre. The private 
rooms open into an upper balcony, which overlooks ihe couit. 
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At the further end of this court is the SliitD-chu* or ancestral — 
«ay, rather, paternal — altar, for they are only their more immedi- 
ate predecessors whom they hold in remembrance. A wide pair 
6f folding-doors thrown open disclose a long inner <;ourt stretching 
down towards a clump of trees. All the doors being open, the 
current of air flowing over the tiled floors keeps the rooms de- 
liciously cool. At 5 o*clock a splendid dinner was served up in a 

little snug rooth adjoining Uie outer hall of H 's house, of 

trhich repast he, out of cotnplaisance, partook, but in which Koon 
Swee was prevented, by a vow, from joining, having, on occasion 
of the sickness of some relative many years ago, sworn that if she 
recovered he would not eat on certain days, save of some simple 
fare, which the pigeon soup, laksa soup, stewed ducks, cumes, 
&c., before us did not include. So, at least, he excused his 
abstinence; but the jolly countenance of my aldermanic friend 
bore so little of a fasting look, that I was inclined to think his 
ehopsticks had already served their turn for that day. A(\er 

dinner, H loaded one palankeen with my luggage, and 

brought me out here in another. He busied himself fof about 
two hours in making everything comfortable ; a couch, lamps, a 
goodly basket of champagne, sherry, beer, and eatables followed 
from Malacca, llie place I occupy is a sort of bungalow, or 
rather bdiat,'\ open all round, about thirty feet square, having two 
small rooms in the landward corners. The sea dashes against 
the beach within twenty feet, and is fast sapping the roots of a 
row of very old senna- trees. It has already worked up to their 
trunks, and they cannot hold out much longer. The scene at 
night, when I was left alone, was peaceful and beautiful beyond 
anything I had seen for a lon^ time. The air was still ; the stars 
gleamed amongst the high leaves and branches of the senna- 
trees. The cocoa-nuts threw their dark shadows on the land 
behind, and the sea in front glimmered in the starlight. The 
next morning I was on foot by half-past five o'clock, and took a 
long walk along the road in the direction of Tenjong Kling. 
When clear of the cocoa-nut plantation in which the bungalow 
stands, I found myself amongst paddy-fields, stretching away, on 
the land side, into a plain of large size bounded by low junglo, 
and on the other side not broader than a field in England. Pre- 
sently, the road turned towards the coast, and, as far as I pro- 
ceeded, followed it, having only a row of senna-treesj separating 
it from the sandy beach. On the land side were clumps of cocoii- 
nut trees, sometimes running into each other, so as to form a 



* SheW'Chdf i. e, the seat of the departed spirit. — F. S. 

f Balai, an open hall of audience like the African Bentang. — F. S. 

I A species of cassia (f). 
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coritiiiuoris screen; at oilier plac<*s broken, and showing the 
paddy-plains stretching inland. At short distances were doors 
opening tlirongh fences into Malay and Chinese hnt5. The latter 
proved to be shops; as daylight increased these were opened, and 
a few Malaya took the road, carrying bundles of salt fish. The 
quietness of the road, the few houses, each separate, like a villa, 
from its neighbour, and the abiK*nce of crowds of children and fish- 
in or boats, sutficiently distinguished this scene from the coust of 
W ellesley Province, north of the Prye, whith in oiher respects it 
somewhat resembles. I was delighted again to see plains of 
paddy in the ear The greater part was already reaped, I 
struck off the main road, and proceeded about half a mile across 
the bindajiff* Everything had a quiet indolent look : the very 
buffaloes were not to be disturbetl by the intrusion of a stranger, 
and cropped the paddy- stalks and licked their calves without 
paying the slightest attention to my presence, TJie Wellesley 
Province buffaloes would have g^iven a different and less agR*eabIe 
reception to an oramj piiiih\ who ventured to approach tliem* I 
walked till I perceived there was liltle more to be seen unless I 
prolongc*! my excursion beyond my walking powers. The tout 
enseinbie is considerably inferior to the Mooda and Penoga dis- 
tricts of Wellesley Province. The paddy is stunted in com- 
parison; instead of long lines of permatangs,X covered widi trees 
and full of inhabitants, there are only here and there a few scat- 
tered cocoa-nut tree^» on the same level as the bindangs. with a 
solitary hut beside them. On all sidesi too, the view is closed by 
jungle growing in the satimh^ level, and everything indicates a 
state of extreme indolence, and an absence of all enteqjrise or 
persevering industry. 

On my return, 1 found a cart had jui^t arrived with a barrel of 
fine spring water from Biikit China. || on the other side of Malacca^ 
ibr my abhitions, *' Well \ '' thought I, ** it is really worth while 
for once to be the gtiest of a wealthy Chinese," I had scarcely 
completed my toilet when my host made his appearance. I 
should have mentioned, however, that after I came in from my 
walk, my Singapur friend K. paid me a visit. I strongly im- 
pressed on him the propriety of taking a young Malacca damsel 
to wife, when he had so good an opportunity ; a piece of advice 

in whicli his uncle H afterwards heartily concurred. The 

immense disproportion of the sexes in Singapur is one of its most 
remarkable, and, in its consequences, worst, characteristics. It is 



4 



♦ The litllecompartmcnti infowtiich tliepadcly pla«ji are divMed by cmbaiik mnitg 
for the iHirptJie of imgation. 

I Wttiie man : aiicti U tbe generic term for Europeans aud oilier fair mcei. 
X &Liidy ridges aflerwiurtli more puticuWIy noticed. 
§ n'it paddy-land. (J ClmuL Hill. 
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pritici pally wving to the pre pond e ranee of Chinese amon^ ih^ 
iiiliabitauts, the scantiaoss of the Malayan populaiion in the adja- 
cent territories, and the habit to which so many of thi* Malacca-, 
born Chhiese, the first Asiatic merchants of Singapur« ftlill 
cidhere, of keeping their families at Malacca. So long as 
Chinese hnsbaiidmen find it impossible to intermarry with the I 
uomen of these countries, tlie permanent agricultural improve* 
ment of SiogapUr will remain impossible. 

After dinner I strolled along the beach towards Malacca. I 
omitted to notice that 1 found the eoil of the paddy-land to be 
a light-colomed clay, with ferruginous streaks, supporting sJ 
blackish mould of a few inches in thiiknessi, which forms the bed 
of the paddy. This upper soil consists of the clay, thoroughly 
mingled and imbued with decayed vegetable matter, and enriched 
in some considerable degree, no doubt, by the droppings of llie 
buffaloe^s. To what extent this mould may be the effect of cul- 
tivation 1 have not had an opportunitv of judging. In my after- 
diinier sfroU I found that the same soils were continued to the sea^l 
11ie sea, in fact, is gradually eating into the soft clayey plain jl 
(he rocky line farther north, running out to Tanjong Kling, causes j 
the encroachments of the sea to assunte a crescent -shaped form* 
A narrow line of reddish sea-sand is thrown up against the freshly^ 
broken land, where the clay is exposed lo the depth of about three 
feet* Tlie black mould is, in some places, a toot and a half in 
depth. I also found some traces of black clay, a good deal re- 
sembling that of Singapiir; but both the clays here are muchi 
less sti(f> and do not seem to harden so much. 1 came to a sugar* 
cane field cultivated by Chinese; this cane has a strong; healthy,! 
vigorous appearance, and, with its black nifiuld in whicli it grew,' 
told strongly against the Singapur plantations, I returned ,by 
the road, and, now tliat I could look more leisurely on the fyce of^ 
the comifry, its beauty pleased me very much. There are no] 
hedge -rows, hut, instead of them, rows of a curious tree which 
grows pi-etty tall, covered with a while bark which seems to be 
constantly in a state of exfoliation, and hangs round it like an 
old tattered garment : it has no large lateral branchefi, and the 
leaves are small and narrow. The cocoa nuts here are very good : 
all that I have examined appear to grow out of the same soil sks 
the paddy, I went into a small plantation \Uiich I was told 
belonged to Koon Swiie. Some of the trees had at least 100 
nuts on them. His people were busy carting sand from the 
sea-beach, and spreading it over the ground. I should mention 
that the soil of the paddy -lields on the MLdacea side of Klaebang 
appeared to me to have a thicker bed of black mould than the 
tract which I examined on the other side. In comparing tiie Ma- 
lacca plains with those of Wellesley Province, it is to be kept in 
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riVind that the one coast is exposed to ihe swell of the Bay of 
Bengal, while the other is in the middle of a narrow sea 400 
miles in length, atid at Malacca not more, I suppose, than 50 
in breadth. There is a liflle is I si ml at some distance in front 
covered with wood, the red (granitic) rock of which is visible at 
low water. 

March iOth. — ^1 have been sitting for half an hour on the rooJs 
of a senna-tree, now prostrate from the soil on which it grew hav- 
ing been washed away by the sea. This is the furthest tree of the 
row on the north side. It is merely united to the land by the ex- 
(remiiies of the landward roots. The clay has been hollowed out 
below, but the grassy surface is still lef>. This too Iras disap- 
peared in some places, and through ilie roofs we look down on the 
bed of mud wliich they have helpctl to i^tain, and which is vvashed 
smooth by the sea. Ahhough the lower part of the imnk is daily 
covered by the tide, and the greater part of the roots are also ex- 
pof^ed to the salt water, the branches continue to put forth fresh 
leaves and flower-buds. The next tree is also undermine<l a little 
inside of the trunk, and is beut down over the sea. The other 
three in front of the bungalow si ill stimd erect, but the sea is 
within a foot of their trunks. It was not, however, in examining 
this inva?ion of the sea that I was occupied, but in gazing on the 
line of coast stretching northward to Taiijong Kling, which is ex- 
quisitely beautiful. The sea is now^ smooth, with a gentle ripple. 
Flocks of \uliite sea-birds skim along its surface or cover the fish- 
ing-stakes. A ^e\\* boats are afloat. The margin of sand is sur- 
mounted by one unbroken but irregular wall of trees, amot^g 
which the senna and cocoa-nut are easily distinguished. The 
long: horn projecting out to Tanjong is opposite me ; die morning 
sun is behind !t> and that sweep of frees is bathed in light, and 
their outlines, as it were, distinctly defined by the white gleaming 
radiance in which they rest. The nearer portion of the coast is 
finely marked. The green rounded masses of the senna-trees, 
the smooth floor of sea-sand partly covered with their shadoivs* 
and die white gleam of the mirror-like sea, produce an exquisite 
efl^ect. One group of senna-trees is particularly striking. A small 
stream flows into the sea close to me. On its northern side is a 
small paddy-field, with cocoa-mit trees antl huts surrounding it 
on the land side. I picked up some masses of red granite on the 
beach, and the sand is evidently formed from I his rock, i find on 
examining the ironstone that it is verydiflerent from the Singa- 
pur ferruginous clay ; at least, the specimens here are so, and 
they are similar to those I observed as we entered, strewed about, 
marking the walls of the old fort, This i*ock has somewhat the 
appearance of a lump of clay from an ant's-hill, being full of 
chambers. It is quite hard: traces of the yellow-ochry matter. 
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with which these chambers have been filled, are visible. Although 
at some places in Singapur a similar appearance is assumed by 
that called laterite, it generally consists of sharp angular frag- 
ments, and, instead of bcin^ hard, it is of a crumbling nature. 
Between eight and nine o'clock I went into town : this was the 
first time 1 had seen the road by daylight. The first part, near 
Klaebang, I have already described. For some distance it pre- 
serves the same features — paddy-fields, clump of trees, sea-views, 
inland rivers (?), &c. — road narrow, no hedges — a Chinese gar- 
den, with vegetables, sugar-cane, &c., occasionally. Presently, 
the cocoa-nut trees and houses, particularly on the side towards 
the sea^ become more numerous, and at last continuous on both 
sides. There is much diversity in the construction of the houses 
(which are for tfie most part very neat), and in the appearance 
of tlie inmates. Hindoos at first predominate. Then we observe a 
considerable admixture of Portuguese (t. e. Malacca Portuguese), 
until the road imperceptibly passes into a street, with here a neat 
Chinese house, by and by a succession of old-fashioned but clean 
and neat-looking Dutch houses — trees more or less abounding — 
ending in a continuous row of houses, without any gardens, chiefly 
belonging to Chinese. Some of their houses are very neat and 
well fitted up. For a considerable part of the way the soil seemed 
to be the same as that at Klaebang, many of the plantatioHs 
having merely a top-dressing of sand ; but near the suburbs the 
soil itself becomes sandy. The trees (cocoa-nuts, with few ex- 
ceptions) had a very fair number of nuts ; but in many places, I 
should say in most, they were not improved by cultivation. I visited 
the court-house, which is one half of a room in the stadthouse, and 
heard the new president, Mr. Lushington, give judgment, or atvard, 
as he called it, in a case. A crowd of Malacca Jdioi Pakans, a 
race of rogues, tilled the room. The walls of the stadthouse 
are very thick. Each window has two little seats in the corners, 
of solid brickwork, with a wooden top. All the woodwork is 
of teak, brought from Java. The church is a very plain, old- 
fashioned edifice, close to the stadthouse. llie latter, from its 
size and solidity, has a particularly respectable appearance, from 
which it^ very plain old European style does not detract. There 
is no semblance of viranda about it; notliing but substantial 
square windows. About the middle of the day I went out to 
Pringale, and saw Mr. Salmond. The first part of the road is 
through low ground covered with a mass of cocoa-nut and fruit 
trees. The huts are not nearly so numerous as on the way from 
Klaebang. A very small part of the road is through this ground. 
It soon crosses the base of a small low hill, tlie soil of which is 
nothing but red gravel or pebbles, precisely like those so abun- 
dant in Singapur— on the top and sides of Mount Victoria, for 
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instance. The rest of the road leads over the sides of similar hilk : 
Pririgate itself is the same* All tht?se hills are covered with fruit- 
trees of various sorts; some are very large forest-trees, yielding 
frxiits. At some places a few cocoa-nuts were to be seen in the red 
soili looking pretty welL Although the bottoms of the hills on 
tlio left are covered with a thicker growth of trees than the upper 
part, open spaces occasionally appear, ihrou^h which the pijdJy 
plains are visible. The view from Pringate is very fine; you look 
down on an e\tt?nsive and varied landscape— sheets of yellow 
paddy-fields, with huts, low jungle here and there, hills with 
masses of forest, and blue mountains at a distance. Notwith- 
standing the red gravel, of which the hill consists, is of the most 
barren description, the fruit-trees w^hich are scattered over its 
slopes have a fine light *grecn colour, and, thougli not equal in 
effect to large forest-l reeSj give it a park4ike appearance, to which 
aome Sue cows gra^^inj^ not a III tie contribute* Beneath some of 
the fruit-trees caftee is grown, but ihe bushes are lanky. I dined 
with Koon Swee, and again admired the coolness and neatness of 
the rooms. He put an excellent dinner on the table, partly con- 
sisting of European and partly of Chinese dishes. After dinner 
we drove out, following the road to Pringate for some time, and 
then turned off to the right and went round Biikit China, another 
of lhe<e red hills, which the Chinese use as their burying-ground. 
This hill is on the right. On the left are fruit-trees in dense 
thickets. Beyond them a glimpse is obtained, once or twice, of 
extensive paddy-fields. To the S.W. of this hill rises another, 

called St. John's, belonging to H , covered wiih fruit-trees, 

and surmounted by a little Dutch fort. We walked up tins hill 
by a very gradual ascent, which becomes rather abrupt near the 
top. From the fort you look down on the narrow red line of road 
at your feet, through tlie branches of old fruit-trees, which cliug 
to its almost precipitous side. The view all round is very splen- 
did, particularly southwards. In front and to the S.W* lies a 
large tract of cocoa* nut trees. The dense unbroken mass of 
leaves of a deep -green colorur gives an appearance of high health 
and vigour to these pbntatiotis; and in reality, 1 undei*stand, they 
are very prolific^ growing out of a soil of mingled sand and black 
vegetable earth. A small tract of mangrove thicket lies between 
them and the sea. Behind the cocoa-nuts lie extensive paddy- 
fields, Huls are scattered over them, but they are without any 
trees or other %'egetation than the paddy itself. A line of scat- 
tered fruit and cocoa-nut trees stretclfnig across the paddy-fielda 
in a southerly direction marks a road, I believe. The plains, as 
usual, are terminated by brushwood. Mount Ophir rises grandly 
behind. To the E. the eye encounters an elevated broken 
^ country, dark with fruit-trees; atid to the N. a plain of no great 
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extent, partly co%Tred with cocoa-nut and fniit trees and partly 
bv padily, lies between this hill and St. Paul's, on the sunitiiit oT 
which r*?st the grey walls of the ruined PorUigitese church buij 
by Albuquerque. After what I have said of the tlifferenl road' 
our drives passed over, it is not necessary to add anyihing" tnon 
reg-arding my general impre'isions of the scenery of Malacca : a 
a whole, it is, of all the settlements on the Straits, decidedly th^ 
best adapted for agriculture. The large tracts of flat coiirUr 
with a whitish clay or loam, less tenacious than any of the sort 
have elsewhere seen near the Straits, and witli a surface -sol I 
dark mould, are capable of being formed into any kind of plant al 
tions. Judging from the iracrs still in a stale of jungle tha 
everywhere meet the eye, even xvhen walking along the roads ne 
the beach, there must be a great deal of land availalde for t!" 
planter,* The most striking characteristic of the inhabitants 
that they have apparently nothing to do, 1 really saw nobody 
work all the time I was in Malacca, if I except Xlr. Lnshingtofl 
There were not many persons in the streets, and those few wen 
loimging about tlieir own doors. I ought to have noticed in ife 
proper phce that on Sunilay morning a boat crowded wit| 
Malays passed in front of Klaebang, slowly pnlling towards th 
town, with musical instruments, a fine-toned gong, and the voice 
of the joyous Malays uniting in a pleasing air. In the evening 1 
met a long train of Portuguese, men, womcUj and children, gailj 
dressed, wending their way back to town from some excursio 
I have omilted to mention, as a feature in all the sea*vtews, th^ 
water-islands to the S.W* of tlie town. They are rocky, but co- 
vered with trees. There are some famous Malay kranmiats, o( 
tombs of ancient worthies, on them ; and at one particular seaso 
every year the whole population for days continue to visit them, 
and pass the joyous time in eating and making merry. I cannot 
conceive any place better fitted than Malacca to soothe and Iran* 
quillize ihe mind when it has been fretted and worn by the toil and 
strife of Singapur, But, without a companion, the somniferoiis 
influence of the place woidd soon onfvt one to return to the bustle 
of the emporiunj. Of the inhabitants, further than as^they ap|>car 
on the mere surfiice, 1 had no opportunity of judging; but I was 
struek by a sort of knavish and forward look which characterised 
the JdtiH Paltans^ who predominate amongst the idlers in town* 
The view of Malacca from the sea is pleasing. The coast farms 
a long curve: the green hill of St. Paul's crowned by the ruined 
church, a few plam European houses along its base, a line of 
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the lugjir-ciwie at Mulauca. Tlieri* are ioiiKf dilEcultiei coimtctecl with tht 
tenure, whicli differ from thote at Piiiaiig arid Sinfap^r. The lubjecl i» at 
under reference to die Supreme Gwvemmfiil*^ — lit Juur, 184<J. 
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small, dingy houses. along. the beach to the N. of the river^ and 
the continuous cocoa-nut plantations, backed by the mountains of 
Rumb<5wi, &c., all make a very pleasing landscape; which I 
r^collect struck me very much when I first. saw it on. my way to 
Singapur two years ago. I was pressed with business during my 
three days* sojourn, and had no time to make inquiries regarding 
anything; all I saw. being little but hurried glimpses. 

1 Ith. — I left Malacca for Pinang this afternoon, in the Govern- 
ment steamer Diana. The coast, as far as Cape Rachado,* 
is more or less rocky, and apparently wasting, like that of 
Malacca. 

12th. — ^This morning, at 6 o'clock, we entered the Straits of 
Callam^ — ^the route which Captain Congalton invariably follows in 
his frequent voyages between Pfnang and Singapur. The Strait 
is Uke a large river, or canal. The islands between which it lies 
are merely Bats^ and formed of black mud, covered with mangrove 
thickets ; so that it exactly resembles the mangrove creeks which 
are so abundant in the peninsula and archipelago. For some 
time we steamed on, seeing nothing but the wall of the thick man- 
groves on either, side. In some places, where a yard or two of 
fresh sand had been deposited on the margin, young and slender 
trees, or seedlings, grew up literally as thiakly as a crop of corn. 
Towards the northern extiemity of the thickets, one place of con- 
siderable extent was quite naked, and covered with flying foxes, 
which have settled here for many years. At midday we were 
opposite the Salangor hill, which seemed scarcely higher than 
a clump of trees : with a glass, its sides were seen to be covered 
with cocoa-nut trees, and its summit by a grove of senna-trees. 
To the S. a low mangrove swamp of great extent stretched along 
the coast. Behind it the country bore an appearance of cultiva- 
tion; cocoa-nut trees, as usual, taking the lead. To the N. a 
portion of the coast is rocky. Cocoa-nut trees, and huts among 
them, are seen in this direction also. Shortly afterwards we 
crossed a broad turbid tract of a reddish colour, occasioned by 
the waters of the Salangdr river. . From this time (1 a.m.) till 
dusk we were in sight of a perfectly flat country, covered with 
brushwood, and extending a long way back towards the moun- 
tains. 

I3th. — At daybreak this morning the Bindings were seen con- 
siderably in the rear. On the right, the lofty mountains of Perakf 
rise at a distance : the highest of these, Giinong Biibu, is a fine 
object in the view from the Pinang hills. Between 7 and 8 o'clock 
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the ef% taM, ocoarionallf oateh the outline of the highett i 
mits of the latter^ appeanng like a fine filanent It was not till 
nearly middu that the outline of the island heeune quite dirfnc^ 
though itill foint. At 3 o'clock we had pasted Pdl6 Kii^ and 
were abreast of Pdltf RfinAn> with its ooooa^nuts on the beadi and 
straggUnfif up its aide, amonff brushwood, to its rocky aummit 
The southern face of Pinang lay before us, bold and dark with 
wood. The S.W.jpmnt is rocky and abrupt. Within it, stretched 
towards us, the long curnlinear sandy beach of Tulloh Kumbar 
Bay, and the cocoa-nut covered ooast of Biyan Lena wparated 
by a round hill, yellow with lalang and grass. ^V[bt a4iead 
jutted out the S.E. point of the island, rocky and hifi^ like the 
other. Before we reached this pointy the hills of the laland, the 
channel, and the mam land haa appeared jumbled together is 
inextricable oonftision ; so that, familiar as I had long been with 
the whole flrom other points of view, I found it imposttble to distin- 
guish one from anotner; but, as we entered the channel, thqr 
seemed, one by one, to change as if by magic— separating from 
each other, assuming new arrangementi, and altering their out- 
line-^till all my old acquaintances looked down upon me with an 
air of friendly welcome. The feelings with which I gaxed on the 
shifting scene as we proceeded up the channel were many and 
strong, and 1 thought this hour had been almost cheaply pur- 
chased by two years absence. I was most forcibly impressed, on 
reaching the centre of the channel, with the contrast between the 
low and unattractive aspect of Singapiir and the grand massive 
character of the island itself, stretching along the chaimel as a 
bold dark irregular mountain-wall. When at last the town and 
harbour, with its shipping, came distinctly into view, the scene 
became indescribably varied, from its union of so much that is 
grand with so much that is soft. The channel, landlocked on all 
sides, shone like a broad flittering lake, or inland sea. Nearest 
to us on the left, lay the Bdtu Lanchong range of hills, with the 
quadrangular mount Restalrig and pyramidal Bdtu Bdyas resting 
on the Batu Lanchong range of hills, which sink undulating into 
the channel. Over this range were seen the Pentland hills^ with 
the peaked summit of Bellmont, surmounted by its bungalow, form- 
ing the background of the pass between Mount Restalrig and BAta 
Birtam. Beyond Lansdowne and Sans-Souci, northern mem- 
bers of the last range (once covered with clove^trees and crowned 
witli their bungalows, but now abandoned to nature), the north- 
western or principal mountain group of the island springs up, and 
continues in a northerly direction, gradually rising till it attains 
its greatest eastern elevation in Government (or, par excellence, the 
Great) Hill. The face of the Batu Lanchong range is grassy; 
grey rocks are scattered over it in abundance, and clumps w tulU 
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of brushwcKjJ ajipcar lierc and there in moist hollows. The steep 
skle of the north most range is one dark mass of forpst Lying 
against it is the partially cultivated hill caller! the Highlands* ; il>* 
lowest tflope covered witii nutmeo^-trees, and its higher flanks with 
cloves. A narrow neck of^reat steepnc^ss connects the great range J 
with Mount Olivia, where Raffles laid the foundation of those ac- ] 
quisitions which earned tor himself so muc-h celeb rltyj and mi^ht 
have gained for his country so much advantag^e. Beyond Mount I 
Olivia, where tiie house is still standing, is the now dei^ertctl 
Mount Erskine, the low wooded peak of which, resting on the 
northern channel, forms the centre of the picture. The beach 
fronting these hills, slreiching from Glufor to the S. end of I he 1 
town, is decked by a continuous fringe of cocoa-nuts. From the \ 
extremity of this, and on an apparent continuation of the san^e low 
line, stretch, in a long narrow zone, the houses and Iruit- trees of , 
the town, with the fort and shipping, till they meet a group of low j 
hills on the mainland, north of the province, thtis completely I 
closing in the channel. Above this group towers^ in all the mpi- 1 
jesty of its proportions, Giinong Jerrai, or Kedah Peak, mjignifi- 1 
cent from iis height, breadth, and sliarp serrated outline, and now \ 
clot lied in its usual blue, misty robe. The long curved sandy 
beach of file Wcllcslcy Province, with its row of cocoa-nut**, forms 
the margin of the channel on the right. Behind it, the scarcely \ 
seen summits of Biikit Jalutcmg, and the other higher hills on tfie 
frontier of the province, seem to lie at the feet of the dim blue 
mountains in the interior of the peninsula. 

2Ujf/i, Buktt M^rah, in Weliesky Province. — Yesterday, at J 
past 3 clock A.M., I descended Mount Rental rig. The day began ] 
to break as 1 reached the valley of Pyah Trhbong, and the fresh- 
ness of (he morning air and pleasant recollections rendered the j 
walk to the village of Azer Etam^ where I procured a hackn<*y j 
palankeen to convey me to George Town, dehghtful. In I lie I 
evening I crossed the channel, pulled up llie Paxe river to Bagan j 
Srye, and, guided in the dark by a friendly Malay woodcutter, ] 
wlio was retvirning to his home at Permataog Pau, but volunteered 1 
to prolong his walk, 1 arrived here at J past 8 o'ck>ck, 1 his 
morning 1 ret traced my last night's road as far as Pemiatann Pau, 
and then struck off south wanls. From Biikit Merah to Perniri- 
tang Pau it is rather more than a mile across the paddy plain, 
which extends nearly the whole breadth between the rivers PryeJ 
and Jnru, or souiewhat less than 6 miles. The Malays are still J 
gathering tln*ir paddy, about one-third of the crop being yet] 
upon the stalk. Women and old men are employed in this h^bonr, '^ 
The produce varies a great deal even in bimlangs fidjoining each 
oilier, owtufT, probaiily, to a rli [Terence in the rare and skill of j 
the cultivatuis; and in a greater degree in tracts \Wiicii, from dif-j 
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ference of level and other causesj am umsqually irrigated. The 
fl0il I did not examine closely in many places^* but where I did, it 
was a dark mould resdug on and partially mixed wkh clay, Tht^re 
are large tracts where, owing to depression below the general level, 
vegetiible matter has accmnulated and is in excess, and other 
tracts where it is sufficient (deficient?). I was informed by tljy 
Malays that almost everywhere on this plain, in di^^ng welk. 
they come, at the depth of a raairs height* to sea-shells, and tlutt 
liea-mud is the universal subsoil of the flat tracts, Tlicy all ap- 
pear to be impressed with the belief that the sea furmerly occupitd 
the site of their paddy-fields^ a [id that the permaimigs were sand- 
banks. There cannot be a doubt that these long bands of sand 
tniversiog the clayey or vegetable alluvium of thb plain were suc- 
cessively the beaches of the sea; and it is highly probable that 
some of them at least, before they were annexed to the land or 
rose above the level of the sea, existed in the channel as banks. 
As i approached Pemiatang Pan the soil suddenly changed from 
clay to sand, but continued to maintain nearly the same level, ami 
to be used as paddy ground. On reaching its nrargln it rose at once 
a few feet, and was seen stretching away to tbe right and left at the 
same elevation above the plain. It is of considerable breadth, and 
about 2 miles in length. A public road passes along its centre, and 
I took that route (the only practicable one at present) southwards. 
The permatang now forms a most interesting scene> all the 
population of the plain being congregated on this dry belt. It 
is in fact one large straggling village, with huts scattered over it 
at irregular intervals, each in its own kampong (enclosure), filled 
with cocoa-nut and fruit trees, principally the former. The point 
where it is crossed by the Bagan Srye and Bukit Merah road is, 
I suppose, about its centre. Here are several shops adjoining 
each other on the roadside, an old Attap village mosque, and a 
pangulu*s tanah.* After proceeding along the road for some 
time the scene changed, from the huts becoming less numerous, 
and the cocoa-nut and other trees being entirely replaced by the 
jangQs (cashew-nut)^ which grows here to an unusual size. Here 
and there boys were merrily cUmbing the trees and gathering the 
fruit, and groups of children were playing under the trees. 

Towards the southern extremity of the permatang, the huts 
again thickened till they grew into another village, with a mosque, 
and shops called Sange Diiraka Juru, lying upon a small stream, 
which marks the termination of the Permatang. The road now 
lay through the open paddy plain in a nearly straight line for 
about two miles, exposed to the full heat of the sun, and un 
enlivened by any huts or trees. It then enters a pass between the 

* Chiefs estate. 
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two western most of three low hills, which nm almost duo E. and 
W., and are called Biikit Tangah (?. e. Middle Hill). Tim 
lower face and bottom of this little range lias a tine appearance 
as it is approached from the N-, being" densely covL*red wirh 
fruit -trees of a dai*k fiiliage, and large cocoa-nuts. Tiie paddy 
l^lain, on the right or W. side of the road I have passed over, is 
of no great breadth nntil past the village of Duraka Jurvu tJiol 
mangrove swaoip of the Puz stretching down in a south-westerly] 
direction, and preventing the extemioB of cultivation. After thaij 
vjilage has been passed, the western boundary of 1 he paddy-phuaj 
bi!nds towards the sea, causing the plain to bulge out till it attains' 
a breadth of about two miles from the road. Several small per- 
matangs, wiih their usual accompaniments of fruit-trees and huts, 
were scattered over it. The division of the plain eastward of the 
road is of considerable extent, forming a somew^hat irregular area 
of more than three miles srpiare. Toward:^ the road, ^s\iry inch 
is as fully cultivated as the plain on the western ^ide ; but nearer. 
to the hills it is studded here and there with forest- trees» showing] 
that it has more recently been reclaimed from a state of nature,.! 
Some portions also seem to be only half cultivated. In riding 
from Duraka Jiirii to Bukit Tangah, the object which most 
attracts the attention is the great domed mass of Bukit Moratajam, 
wiiich appears througlionl lo be quite close on the left hand* bnt 
yet continues to preserve the same apparent distance The fact 
is, its basi^ is of great extent, and its flanks come down into the 
plain over such a large area, that it presents a wide and imposing l 
front throughout the whole circuit from Biikit Merah to Bukit" 
Tangah. It is above 1800 feet in height. 

It was an agreeable change to leave the hot plain at once, and 
pass into the low dL^iile between the BiVkit Tangah hills. On tlie 
right a portion of the most westerly hill is piaiited with nutmejj- 
trecs. A Malay woman was at work among them. I asked who 
the planter was, and she rej>hed *' Clie Ahmat/' rmd pointed to a 
Malay njan who was busy digging out the Bbrng at the fui-ther 
end of the plantation. On seeing me he put down his chemkul 
(a kind of hoe, the universal substitute for the spade), and camo 
forward with the coiirteous, gooddiumoured, and obliging manner 
wliicli distinguishes the natives of the Wellesley Province, or, I 
should rather say, the Kedah Malay, and entered into conver- 
sation. He invited me to rest during the heat of the day in his 
house, and after I had ridden forward and looked over the eonntiy 
to the S., I returned with liini. He struck off weslward, con- 
ducting me along t!ie foot of the hill through a grove of trees to 
Ids house, which I found to he (piitc an uncommon edifice for a 
Malay being very neat, and having a pleasant little vcratida 
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the lan in a more quiet and ^queitemd spot. 4 

' I retted here hixurioualy for about two hours. No saenef had' 
I enteted than one of the inmates hastened to climb a cocoa »iiiit- 
tn%, select a nut, and open for me its secret fountain of the moAt 
delicious bmernge that a thirsty trayeUer can drink. We had 
much talk about the return of Malay's to Krdah, the paddy erops, 
late Bettsom, iny host's own history and that of his family, ending 
ill a geolegical diseusfiion retpecling the oceanic origin of the plain. 
As a striking proof of thist it was mentioned that a permatang to 
ihe E. of Bukit I'angah, called Permatang iMtii^ was almost 
wholly eonirosed of sea* she Us, and that fiTiells were found ia 
SEbunoance on the top of Bukit Duraka Jiiru, a low hill n little to 
the N.E. of Bukit Tangah, I was curious to see this remarkable 
deposit and we proeseded to the plae^ orossintf arailiiAietf 
paddy-fields which Us between the two Ulis* TiMfadd^'me 
strong in general, btit in some pieces had suflbred Aocn Mpaii 
abundance of water ; it was also not so (ar advanced as the cmms 
farther N. The hills, for there aiie two, lie eloee to the 
mangrofe thicket, and have been islands or an island at a Feeenft 
period. The one nearest B6kit Tangah we ascended first. The 
path lay over an abutment which runs out into die plain in a 
westerly direction, to the length of perhaps 80 or 100 feiet ; but of 
this I could not well judge. Its height, where the path crosses 
it, seems to be about 15 feet above the paddy plain. The top, to 
far as I examined it, was wholly composed of modern eea^shells 
lying very close to each other, and embedded in a stiff blackish 
Foil. At one or two places I noticed points of granite rook pro- 
truding. We descended the other side of this atmtment into the 
hollow between the N. and S. hillocks, which is covered, as is 
the side of the southern hill, with fruit-trees, chiefly niegnificent 
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dtireyans,* of a height I do not recollect to have elsewhere i 
We then ascended to the top of the southern hill, which is com- 
posed of large rounded granite rocks. On the southern face of 
the other hill there is another plantation, or kampong, belonging 
to an eX'panffhfUu f mokim. This plantation, to judge from the 
appearance of the cocoa*nut and other trees, must be very old. 
A road leads from this kampong through the mangrovies to a 
creek, which, taking its rise in the paddy plains to the N., bends 
inland to this point, and then pursues a N. direction to the J^ra 
river. Boats of 6 kdyans X burden ascend to this place. At the 
bottom of the eastern side of the northern hill are immense rounded 

* Durio Tibethinui, Lioq. 

t Appointed head man. 

\ 1 Uyan s 4S pikul = 0400 lU., nearly 6 owt.-*F. 8. 
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and flattlsli granite rocks with deep lioOows beiwofii tliem, 
•trcwed over a eonsklerablo space. They are fur too Iiirgt* to 
hwffe descended the slig^hl declivity of the hdlock, iior could the 
force of the rain pouring from it liave wa^^hed away tJie earth and 
disititegrated the surface of the hillocks, f^o that there cannot be 
any doubt that this hag been the work of the tides and waves of 
the »ea, which do not now approach within a mile, save by the 
croek. We refurned to Che Ahmat's, and after resting another 
hour r retiirned leisurely to Biikit Merah. Oti the way I dis- 
mounted at Diiraka Jiiru, where a number of Macao Chinese 
are settled as paddy-planters. They were busy cleaning the 
paddy, which ihey did with more rapidity than ihe Malays, 
having winnowkig-machinesj &e. They are chiefly renters from 
the Malays, but some poiseBs land« of their owo. The soil of 
Bukit Tangah is a coarse g[ranite, Che Ahmat had du^f a well 
and a tank on his ground, the fornner of considerable deprh, Vkn{\^ 
so far as I could see (to the depth of 8 feet or bo), the soil was 
uniform. Water is found in abundance all round the liill, on 
digging to a small depth. The surface, from the prevalence of 
quartz, is coarse and unfruitful. The hill was formerly cleared 
for |>epper, but, with the exception of its lower part and the 
piece cleared by Che Ah mat, it is overgrown with hUang, and 
toward§ the top with low brushwood. In the evening I crossed 
the plain from Bukit Me rah to Pemiatang Paair, and at ruck 
acroi^s it to Bukit Jaluiong, which is composed of the same rock 
and soil as Me rah. The colour varies considerably ; at its N.E. 
corner it has a redder hue than on the aide directly facing 
Merah ; a fine white clay, exactly resembling it in everything but 
colour, is also found there, and some other intermediate colours, 
svich as yellow, pink, &c., resembling in this respect, as well as 
in the alternate shades of coloyr^ the clay j*trataof Pearl-Hill near 
Singapiir The clay is so fine in its particles, and imprints it-^elf 
so readily, that it may be used like chalk or slate for marking. 
Its mark has the colour of the clay, except some of the tawny 
stones, which give a red streak. Strewed along the foot of that 

Imrtion of llie hill which they arc at present clearing, were some 
arge fragments of a harder rock, nearly approaching in appear- 
ance mm^ varieties of laterite, particularly I'rom its dark or 
blackish colour, but it yields a red streak, similar to tliat of the 
soft clay mentioned above. Near ihe surfi^cu also, particularly in 
the section on the upper side of the road, which Colonel Low is at 
present cutting along the oorlherii base of the liill, there is an 
irregular layer of indurated gravelly stone, exactly resembling 
such as characterizes some hills of latorite. The surface of Ihe 
liiglier part of Bukit Merah is full of this gravoh Thcttc indn- 
rated blackish fragments and gravel are doubtless tlie clay of 
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which the hills ccynsist, metamorphosed in different degrioes by 
volcanic action and a greater elevation, and having been ejected 
through fissiu^ whose courses would probabljr be exposed, were 
sections made, in the shape of dykes and veins, as is ofl^i the 
case in the Singapur hills. These hills majr be cooBidBred as 
members of the semi-volcanic sone of the Straits of Malacca.* 

At the point of BCikit Jaliitong» on the side which I visited, 
the sandy soil of Permatanff Pasir commences. On this plains 
about twenty feet from the foot of the hill, a well has juet been 
dug. At a depth of three feet from the surface there is a bed of 
white clay of the same texture as the rock of the hilL On the 
face of the hill there are some cofiee-plants, but from want of 
shade they do not flourish. The vegetation on these red daysj 
hills is distinguished by it^ dark-green hue. The nutmeg-trees 
with which Bukit Mmh is ooveied are decidedly the finest in 
the three settlements ; their dense dark foliage gives them* indeed, 
an aspect quite peculiar. Unlike Biikit Tanfirah* these hills hare 
no springs. The soil is of a loamy clay, and entirely similar to 
the finer marls (not calcareous) of the Devom<in system ; it is of 
a deep-red colour, whence the name of the hill — ^Bikk Mirak, 
i:e. Red Hill. When dipped in water it rapidly falls away into 
a fine powder. Similar soils in England are very fertile, and 
produce rich crops of all sorts. Besides the volcanic pebbles and 
fragments, small pieces of quartz are found interspersed among it. 
The hill is about four miles from the present coast of the province. 
*' From the steep scarped appearance of its seaward face (or that 
which must have been opposed to the waves rolling in from the 
Bay of Bengal) and its general configuration, it may be inferred 

* ** In coaiting along theW. shore of the peninsula from Pinang to Cape Racha<!o, 
A high chain or rather series of ranges of mountains is observed inland nearly tlie 
whole way, which, from their generally sharp-pealced summits, the nature of the de- 
tritus brought down from them by the rivers, and the evidence afforded by the few 
points wliicli they have reached, we are justified in believing to consist in great mea- 
sure of plutonic rocks. In front of tliis range wc discern a broad tract of country, oi^cn 
appearing to be perfectly flat, and very liltle above the sea-beach for miles tog^her; 
from which sometimes low hills rise like islands out of (he sea. These hills are fre- 
quently quite solitary, and at a great distance from the central mountain, or near the 
coast. Farther inland they seem to be generally in groups, and towards the mountains 
the country in some places appears hilly and undulating. At Malacca these low hills 
are occasionally so much grouped as closely to resemble |)ortions of Singap6r, and they 
are covered by pebbles and scoriform and altered fragments of rock precisely similar 
to those found on some of tlie Singap{ir hills (which I believe in every cane to be 
rclate<l to volcanic fissures of eruption, opened contemporaneously with the elevation 
of the hills). In some of the hills opposite Pinang I observed similar fragments. In 
both cases the soil had a deep-red, ferruginous aspect. Cape Rachado is described by 
Crawfurd as consisting of quartz rock interspersed with frequent veins|of clayey ircn 
ore. That most of the hills scattered along the western plains of the peninsula were 
islands in the sea at no remote period, there can be no doubt. Tlie ])lains from which 
they 8]iring are flat, generally only a few feet above the level of the sea, alluvial, and in 
some places abounding in marine shells of the same species as those at present found in 
the straits."— On th4 local and reiative Geoiogy (/ SHngap&r, Src: by tht H'ritm: 
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fliat a conmderable portion of it was waslietl away by the sea, and 
its existence as an istland continued dyring a long period subse- 
.qiient lo its elevation."* 

'J 'he contrast between the frank pimplicity and biimoyr, bar- 
nionizing well viith a certain grave dignified self-ptissessioiK and 
gennino politeness which characterize the manner of the Malays 
of Kedah, and the bravado, sinistc*r, and impudent bearing of tlie 
insular Malays at the southern extremity of the peninsula, is 
very remarkable, llie former^ though polite, distant at first to 
Europeans fas a class either too repellant or too rudely obtrusive 
in their manners to commend themselves to llie good-^vili of the 
Malayan peasant, who, beneatli his often unpromising exterior, 
conceals a livel}^ sense of his own hononr, and respect for thai of 
others), are no sooner addressed in their own language with good 
humour and courtesy, than all reserve disappears, and is replaced 
by the most obliging communicativeness. Tlie latter, on the 
other hand, are, iu general, saturnine or impertinent, and answer 
inquiries with a degree of suspicion and dislike which forbids any 
profitable or genial intercourse with them. Thus, while the 
agricidtural Malay of Kedah makes one of the best companions 
in the world, the maritime, and most frequenfly semi-piratical 
Malay of the southern islands, proves abotit tlie worst. 7'he 
Wellesley Province, during the fiw days of my sojnuru at Oiikit 
Merali, wore an aspect of abundance and general hilarity that 
Arcadia might have envied. During the harvest -season an 
unwonted excitemeTit and a livelier geniality pervade the breasts 
of the Malays, Their bcai-fs open to each other, and are more 
clceply impressed with tli auk fulness to the imscen powers, and to 
Tuwau Aiiah,\ whose ministers they are, for having heard (he 
iu vocations with which they sowed the seed» and caused the food 
of man to be again plentiful iu the land. Hence they begin the 
harvest with religions obsen^ances ; and^ as their houses become 
fdled with paddy, give vent to I he general gladness in musical and 
dramatic eutertainmei^ts. During the whole evening the sound of 
the wnyavg, nuhjcnu/, and nmin inamhah from the villages around 
renelied Biikit Memb; and on awaking before the dawn, I 
heurd it still prolonged* 

I was informed by several Malays at different places that tlie 
crops of paddy bad been inferior for some years past. The renfs 
ajipeareti to average three dollars an orlong (a square measure 
eqiiivalenl to about an acre and a third). At the large Chinese 
establishment at Diiraka, 1 w;is told dial tlie farmer, like other 






• Fmtn a ppei by Xht writer * On tlio Strait of Malacca and the alluvial Plaint on 
i^» Hordors/ 

t Or Ttjiiati Allali, f. t. Lord God. If they believe in any ollie? unseen powew, tLai 
pnrt of tlieir creed i* a relic ufllic idutafry wf their oncestuis^^F, S, 
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Chinese engaged in the btaineM, owned tome lands himMlC And 
rented the rest. In this quarter the rent is generally four dollars. 
At the time of my visit the attention of European capitalists wss 
much attracted to the province in eonsequenoe of the Supreme 
Government of India^ after for some ]r>«rs resisting the solieita- 
tiona of the merchants and planters of Pinang, ha vine, under 
instructions from England, placed this settlement on the same 
footing as Bengal with respect to the importation of. sugar into 
England. A sudden impetus was thus given to the cultivation of 
the 9ugar-cane, which had hitherto be^ carried on at a mat 
disadvantage; and some planters seemed inclined to purcnase 
paddy*Iand9 for making sugar plantations, rather than clear waste 
tracts for that purpose. ^ ITie Malays in the neighbourhood 
of Biikit Tangah had been too long inhabitants of the province, 
and had formed too many family connexions, to be wilUng to sell 
unless nt high prices, perhaps thirty to forty dollars* Those at 
8an^i Susat were selling out, in order to return to their native 
country, Kedah, at ten to twenty dollars per orlong. In the 
vicinity of Biikit Merah, the rents were paid in kind at rates from 
four to six naUhM per orlong.* The produce per orlong varies 
great ly» fio much as from one and a half to five kuehas. The 
value i^ lands and rents has fallen considerably of late, owing, in 
some measure, to the too rigorous exaction of assessment (a new 
burden, to which the Malays were strangers, and which they could 
only regard as a second rent in addition to the quit-rents reserved 
by Government with their grants), but principally to the old 
Malayan chiefs having been allowed by the Siamese to return to 
Koilah, whence they were exjx?lled under circumstances of great 
treachery and diabolical cruelty in 1821. The Chinese (from 
Macao) are increasing in number. Tliey plough the land better 
than the Malays, and get heavier crops. At Diiraka 1 found 
from forty to fifty Chinese engaged in cultivation of paddy, about 
eighty at Pau, as many at Paoyo, twenty to thirty at S. Susat ; in 
the neighbourliood of Biikit langah there were about eighty, but 
there tliey plant sugar-cane, cloves, &c. 

The river Prye, as far as I went uf) it on tliis occasion, and 
much farther, even beyond the limits of the province, is a broad 
and deep salt-water creek, in the middle of a belt of mangroves. 
The Malays informed me that the head of the creek is at the 

* The Malayan coni-measurei universally u8«k1 in the province ore Ihe 
Kai . . 4 of which := 1 Ctmpah 
Chupali . 4 ,, 1 G'antang 

Gantang .16 „ I Nalih 

N41ih . 10 „ I Kncha 

Kucha . 5 „ 1 K6yan 

Koyan, which weight ahout 60,033 lU. avoirdupois, acc^inling 
to ColuDel Low. 
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Labii Biitiiig, where a small slroam runs into it. lu proper name 
iiirtlier u(> is I be Siingui Kalim, and it hais two tributariGs, the 
SOiigai Jara and Sungai Labu Manjain, or Siiogai Baru. Tbe 
course of ibe creek is very winding, and at some places it toucben 
iho dry plain. One of these places is at. Bagan Srye, on the left 
bank, where it is wa^^biii^ away the land. 

2(J//i. — This morning I again rode to Biikil Tangub, and thence 
southwards, Bi*yond Bukit Tan gab I he country changes from a 
flat alluvitil plain to an undnlaling sandy tract* This issncceedtnl 
by a broad level bch, of wbieb a small portion on the N, side» 
above the level of tlie sea, consists of a whitish clay, with streaks 
of red, and b cultivated as a sugar plantation by Chinese. 
Next comes a swamp covered with niangrove», and the soutbeni 
margin of the belt is washed by the J urn. here flowing close to 
low 111 Ik of pure white sand, at least on the surface in no way 
dilfering (Voni that on the sea-ehore. Tbo mud of the swamji 
spreads over the sand at its border. For aome distance beyond 
tins tbe ct*uutry is undulating and sandy. It is in the southern 
districts of I he province that I ho great Held for sugar- plauu-rs 
will he found lor aome years to come. Many eligible tracts for 
plantations exist between the Joru and the Prye, and in the groat 
paddy -plains to the N. of the latter river ; but planters look to 
immediate profit, and would find it impossible within any limited 
time to buy up, from the numerous native bolders, a piece of 
ground in one place sufliciently large for their puqioses. Tbe 
padtly-lands are* for the most part, subdivided amongr their owners 
in pieces varying in siase from fifty to two or tliree orlongs.* 

After passing a month in Pinang, a great portion of wliich was 
employed in exploring one of the mountain ranges, described at 
some length in a paper communicated to the Asiatic Society in 
Bengal^ l left it witli much regret. The exceeding magnifl- 
cence of its mountain views, the richness and variety of tlieir com- 
ponent parts, and the coohiess and transparency of the atmosphere 
which this country enjoys give a freshness and elasticity to the 
mind never experienced in tlie sultry plains of India. I have now 
explored nearly every part of tlio settlement, and hundreds of 
fcwjcnes most interesting and dissimilar have rewarded my toiL It 
is almost inconceivable how nature, in so small a compass, has 
cuntrived tn crowd such a wonderful diversity of objects. The 
old mossy rocks^ fir-trees, and ferns of the higher hi! Is, beautiful 
and odoriferous flowers wliich adorn all the forests in spring, the deep 
ravines lined with dense and picturesque shrubs, in tbe rocky delb 

^ Diiriiii{ tlie ttiat Cwel^'O mcmtlu fciYCTal tiow plifciitatiutja bav« been cirmmcncetl in 
tlie a^ju'lieni tlHiricti — two on iIk" Juru, finir in llie ctmlral part of thoK diilricUj In 
aiiUitiuii to llirce wtucb liaU Ijcen formed iit the time uf ray viji^, and two on the Krcart 
liiver 1ft Jiine» t^itf. 
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of which the streamt force their way ; the doom of the more 
gigantic and yet unscathed forests^ haunted only by wild animahi^ 
where silence is broken only by the melancholy cnes of the apes 
and the notes of birds never heard in inhabited districts ; the alow 
winding rivers, generally sdiitary for miles together, but aomedmes 
bearing the light prahus (barks) and flowing past the kampoDgs of 
the Malays^ are but a few of numberless and infinitely varied 
scenes and objects which make a delightful and indelible impres- 
sion on the memory. 

ExcuTsianfrcm the town of Sitigapir to PuU tPbin, in the North- 
^ em Strait, in March, 1846. 

On Thursday afternoon (12th March) we sent a boat round to 
the head of the Sirangun creek, which is accessible from the town 
by a road across the island. Next morning we started at five 
o clock, arrived at the creek in good time, waA proceeding firom 
its mouth eastward landed at Pasfr Ris,* a kampon^, or hamlet, 
consisting of half-a-dozen huts on a sandy level thrown up by the 
sea and overgrown with weeds, some of which were covered with 
pretty flowers. A few cocoa-nut trees are scattered about. On 
the right and left the thicket encroaches on the narrow open 
space ; behind it there is a small^ stunted, and neglected fruit- 
garden, backed by the uncleared wood. A path full of puddles, 
from which our feet were but half protected by some sticks, led us 
across the open ground into a dry sandy tract covered with low 
trees, not crowded, and therefore the more pleasing. Farther on 
the ground rose slightly, and became a little clayey; rising at 
length into a ridge of nearly pure sand, and covered with the 
blackened trunks of trees recently felled and half burnt by our 
Chinese companions for the purpose of forming a gambir-planta- 
tion.t From the summit the ridge was seen to stretch away on 
both sides, with hollows descending from it in a S.S.E. direction, 
to a broad mangrove swamp, through which flows the Sangi 
Tampinis. At the mouth of this creek there is a small hamlet, 
occupied by Chinese sawyers, who had taken alarm at the rapid 
destniction of the wood by the gambir-planters, and felled a strip 
to intercept their advance upon them. In Singapur disputes 
between Chuiese wood-cutters and planters are not unfrcquent; 
and the latter, it is probable, are more frequently to blame than 
the former. The soil belongs to the crown, and the planter takes 
possession of a tract without any licence, nor does he pay rent ; 
yet the sense of ownership so grows upon him, that he demands a 
price for every tree felled by the wood-cutter in the wood adjacent 

* Pas(r, t. tf. lowland near the sea. — F. S. ' 

f Gatah, gambir, or gambf r-gum, collected from the Uncaria Gambir. — F. S. 
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to his plantation, from which he derives his supply of fuel for his 
hoi ling- house. The forest on the hillocks around us was peculiarly 
f^lunted, owing- to the barrenness of the soil. On the S. sidt? of 
tlje islaniK opposite to this tract, ihe soil is similar ; and \i is, 
therefore, prohable that the sandstone beds, from the disni teg ra- 
tion of which it is'prodnced^ extend continnously across the breadth 
of the island in this direction, z. e. from Pastfr Ris to T:inah 
Merah Kichfj or the Small Red Land, but not above 3^^ miles 
in diiitance. Emerg'ing from ihe thicket, on retraeintr our steps, 
we stoot-l on the beach at Pasir Ris, and admired the secludod 
and beautiful view* The Sir ait, landlocked on every side, was trans- 
formed, to the eye, into a placid lake about three miles long and 
two miles broad. It appears to be surrounded by jungle, the man- 
grove predominating ivlierever there has originally been a deej) in- 
dentation in the coast. On the N. the opposite side of the tstrait is 
completely excluded, save at one point, by the hilly island of 
U'biii. A broad bay on the sliore of tliis island Is nearly iUied by 
a low flat islet, or mud-bank (Piitd K'tam), covered by a thick 
sheef of o^r^cn-jsrleaming mangroves. We stood across dte strait 
towards Piil6 K'tam, passed its eastern point and dien proceeded 
eastward along the shore of Pul6 UTjin. Several rocky points 
sliglilly project from it covered with trees, only a few of which are 
distinguished by their lize, and, being farther apart than is usual 
in equinoctial forests, their luxuriance and uiistunted growth are 
seen in all tlieir beauty; tlie many abrupt and rocky masses par- 
tially visible, and clothed with mosses and lichens, and the shrubs 
springiiTg from their cletls, prevent the larger trees from growing 
closely together, and bring tlieir trunks here and there into view. 
Shrubs, creepersj and parasites of various kinds so cover llie dead 
rocky masses that they seem as if they teemed with vegetable life ;i 
while the intervening bays are almost concealed by unbroken 
masse-s of mangroves. 

Passing the S.K, extremity of Piild D'hin, we pulled across 
the si I ait, lliat separates it from PdloTiikong Besar, to two small 
islels lying not far from the latter, and called Puld Sij'hat, Tho 
smaller or eastemaiost of these I examined as minutely as circum- 
stances would allow. It is one solid mass of rock, for the most 
part if not wholly volcanic, rising a few feet above the sea, anil 
strt^wed round its base with fragments of rock atul broken coral. 
A lew small trees grow near its centre. The W. side is covered 
with similar tragments, and supports a scanty vegetation, but on the 
E, the bare rock is exposed, sloping gently to t!ie sea. lis lower 
portion has a blackish surface, and is smooth and solid. At ils 
N. edge there is a basin bearing marks of igneous action on its 
siiles, which are ruggetl, slightly scoriaceous^ and of a brownish 
red colour. The upper portion of the rock on this side is marked 
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by numerous parallel vertical fissures running nearly 8. by E. 
These arc crossed by less numerous parallel fiseures. Some of 
the edges of the laminsB, included between the fissures of the first 
series, slightly project in narrow ridges above the general surface. 
On the S. side of the islet a similar structure was observed, and 
where the rock had a fresher or less weathered surface, the ap- 
pearance of fissures and ribs disappeared, and it was seen to be 
traversed by parallel zones, each consisting of several thin parallel 
lines or cohering layers of a darker colour than the body of the 
rock. Across those, at an angle somewhat less than a right 
angle, and separated by wider intervals, ran dark parallel lines. 
The rock hitherto described passes gradually from bas€dt to green- 
stone. Of a few specimens from diflferent places one had a fel- 
spathic base of a light grey colour, with a faint bluish tinge, in 
which were specks of dark green hornblende or augite (in one 
place arranged into a band) and veiy minute metallic granules, 
with a coarse and splintery fracture and translucent edges; 
another was of an uniform dark greenish grey colour, fracture 
very fine splintery ; a third a cherty rock of a light bluish colour 
and flinty fracture; a fourth a dark uniform blackish green 
basalt; and a fifth greenstone of an uniform light greenish grey 
colour. The mass of rock, of which these were specimens, was 
traversed on its S. side in a S.S.E. direction by a vertical vein, 
about 2 inches in breadth, filled with white quartz. Not far from 
this, but more to the W., the rock cannot be distinguished from a 
clay-slate. It is entirely devoid of the hard vitreous character of 
tlie rocks previously noticed. Its fracture is earthy. It is regu- 
larly laminated, being intersected by three systems of cleavage; 
one, of which the plane is at a small angle with the horizon, 
« dividing it into laniinro about an inch in thickness, and two per- 
pendicular to the other and crossing each other, subdividing these 
laniina3 into small rliomboidal tables, which are readily detached 
from the surface* 



* Altbougl) when on tlie %y)0\ the great mass of the islet a])i)eareil to be iindoubtetUy 
volciinic (and 1 had not time to trace the boundary l)etween tne mure argiUacoous .and 
the pilicious portions), I find myself, after examining,' the specimens which I brought 
away, unable to decide confidently whether the whole may not be metamorphic. If 
the greater part of the rock be volcanic, it seems necessary to believe that it was fonued 
beneath an argillaceous bed. It is more probable, however, that such a bed furui^brtl 
the material of the whole rock, and in that case it would merely be a question as to 
the degree of fusion requisite to account for the varying mineral character of the mass. 
In those places (if any) where the fusion had been complete, the rock would be eittitled 
to the name of volcanic. Where it had been imjierfect, it would l>e metaniorpbic. 
That the rock from which my 8|)ecimen» were obtained, if not volcanic, was so fur 
melted as to allow of a free motion of its {larticles, and even some new chemical com- 
binations, is clear. Tlie result lias been, tliat in the space of a few square yards wo 
find clay-slate, Lydian stone, hornblende-slate, and several varieties of greenstone, 
some of which pass into basalt. 
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The other ialet is consHlerably broader and higher than that 
jiisl described, and covered with luxuriant vegetarJon. The large 
trees which formerly crowned it were en I down some time ago, 
but young ones are ab'eady hfting their heads above the under- 
wood. We pulletl round it, and the rock appeared to be similar 
to that of the smaller i»let, A sppecimen from one spot, where it 
possasscKi a laminated structure similar to tliat before noticed^ 
proved it to be much more indurated, somewhat renembling fliiitj 
ftlute, but approacliing more nearly to horn blende -si ate.* 

On our return we pulled close in to one of the points on the Si' 
side of Pulo U'bin, where we had noticed some Imts of some 
Clunese employed in quarrying granite for the supply of the 
builders in the town, who use it tor the foundations of houses. 
Struck by the extraordinary appearance of some of the granite 
rocks on and near tbe beach, we landed to examine them more 
closely. Their sides are fluted, presenting regular vertical con- 
cave furrows and convex ridges. A little way in from the beach^ 
and on the lower slope of a hill which rises from it, stands a very 
large rock, of which two laces are visible, the others being con- 
cealed by luxuriant shrubs, and the summit overhung with trail- 
ing plants. When seou at a aliorl distance, it h hardly possible 
to avoid mistaking it for the remnant of an ancient temple rudely 
sculptured out of solid rock, since a row of colossal mis^liapen 
images seems to project from its front ; but on a closer approach 
my amazement increased ; for, too irregular for a work of art, it 
was diflieuU to conceive that it could be merely a work of iiaturt*. 
Ill the woods on the granitic mountains of Pmang I Imd detaclied 
masses of that rock in every possible state and condition ; either 
hi solid boulders of va^t size, cubical, or nearly globular, or in 
smaller blocks piled upon each other witli tlie regularity of dru- 
idical masonry. But I had never seen or reatl of granite carveii 
by nature nffcr the fa^ihion of llie mass now before nie. On the 
perpendicular face of the rock are scooped out from top to bottom 
drep concave hollows or grooves varying in tlieir dimensions, 
I'be rock between tlieni forniL-d huge projecting columns rounded 
at their summitp. In some a slight, curved groove or tissure 
crosses a liulo below the summit, and give* it the appjirnnco of a 
cup holding a rude globe, for immediately beneath tins fissure 
ih© column contracts very much on both sides. Lower down it 
again bulges out, but more on the left than on the right side. Its 



♦ Tbe dMectioii of thfl p)iici}tAl iotmm riiid fiiturei, «hh the aeiier al direction of tlie 
liitl-rnii^ei mid valleji, aiul ihe ttrike of the aiffuiccoiu mm argillueifoiM ttrmtJi of 
Sihgaptir, liavu itetn elsewhere ileicriLetl Uy nie in cuniiCJiiaii i*itb lUe geology of the 
ialaiiil (m hi i« vulcanic in its utrtjcture mid c^oinpoBitiof]). aiid tit relaiiotj* lu u widt; 
regli^u tmvericd liy tlit great ?olciiiric Imuil of the liitiioii Ocean, 
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sides then oontinua with a slight indiiiHtioa inwardsy and further 
down converge more rapidly. It tiieo swells qui /oK a little^ till 
its further course is lost in.Uie ffcouodL Throuffhoitt a portssa ef 
its height the opposite curves of the sides somewhat hmwhUIb thoiB 
of a vase. The bottom of the grooves betweeii tl(e eolumnsii 
smooth and of a nearly uiiifidrmd^^ although oiiBTQa. OftbMs 
singularly shaped pillars five or six which are coQtiguoua rlosdr 
resemble each other. When viewed from one aide they an sB 
seen to be scooped quite round at the places when thay iooiitrac^ 
so that their outlines appear tlius : — 




a a is a front view of the easternmost pf liar • beyond it, towaxils c and d, the r«|^1«rit7 fa hcokn, 
and the grooves and intervening ridges oease to be symmeteiod. T%e riuded parte u« tlie siiwiu. 
'llie groove marlced cc is a very remarkable one; the upper part has a perfectly tegalar, vertkdl, 
semi-cylindrical form, which ceases abruptly at 66, where the groove sfopoi evenly i«wa ~ 



small angle with the horizon, so that the portion darkly ahaded fbrms a nvity appeieaUy aboot fn 
feet in drpth. At ee the groove returns to its previooa depth. A slight groove, aa iadi or two in 
deptli, occurs at </, and deeper ones appear fkrther to the right. 

On clambering up to the top of this rock I found the grooves 
to be partially prolonged on the upper surface in an inclined di- 
rection. The surface is also worn in some places into cup-like 
hollows^ some of which are filled with mould and covered with 
grass. 

At no great distance further up the hill I came to another 
rock of much larger dimensions, in like manner grooved in front 
It is traversed by a chasm from 6 to 8 feet broad^ which divides 
it into two parts. The sides of this chasm are mudi fresher than 
the external surface of the rock^ and unmarked by any furrows. 
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This mass was evideutly split in two at a time Ion j subsequent to 
its exist ence as a separate rock and the formation of the grooves 
upon it. The extremity oFoiie of the divisions projects over the 
sloping surface of the ground so as to form a capacious cave. I 
clannbcred round this mass, and at om^ place saw a large fragment 
which had fallen from the edgt.^ of tho rock, and lay against it. 
On its surface there is a cup or spoon -shaped concavity, about 2 
feet in mean diameter and I foot in depth. At another place a 
second projecting rock is seen. On this side there are numerous 
grooves, some of them not more than a few inches in depth and 
breadth, and others above 2 J feet deep and 2 feet broad. At 
one place there is a groove about 6 feet deep and 2 feet broad, 
with smaller secondary or imier grooves on its sides* A heavy 
shower prevented me fram making any measurements. On my 
return I observed many smaller rocks near the boach with similar 
grooves on their side. On the top of one of them there is a long 
deep trough with smaller channels converging into its end like the 
sticks of a faa The reyt of the surface is covered with slight 
depressions. I believe this is the first instance of granite rocks 
near the shore observed so close to the equinoctial line; their 
absence in intertropical latitudes has been considered as an argu- 
ment in support of the glacial theory of the boulder formation • 
None of the grooves, however, which I observed resemble the 
parallel, inclined, or approximately horizontal furrows, which are 
caused by the motion of glaciers in sliding down the rocky trough 
of a valley. But tliey appear to correspond strikingly with the giant 
caldrons passing into long deep grooves, which are descTihcd by 
Agassiz as being produced in the Alps and Mount Jura by streams 
of Avater falling over the sides of chasms in advancing glaciers, 
and acting as an erosive moving force on the subjacent rocks. 
My harried and restricted observations hardly warrant a con- 
jecture as to the probable origin of grooves here described. The 
supposition that most forcibly presented itself to me on the spot 
was, that the several rocks, before they were ^ihatlered and sepa- 
rated by the convulsions which placed them in their present po- 
sitions,* had been the bed of a mighty waterfall which gradually 
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* Th« abtiudance of congLo^eritic rock lu Sm^apur hdc] t1i« ti^igljlxmritig' iskndi, 
liiterstratifled witb clay And »anditone, srema to justify tlje luppoiitioti of an aiici«DC 
consilient in tlit! vicinitj cKistiiij;; long anterior to tlie latest, volcanic action wlncti tinvt' 
verted die«! aquetiui rockj into ttie present land, Pertmpi in the granite ^{ Pulo- U'^biti 
weiee a remnant of ibat continent, and in il» poorei the clmnneh dawn wbicli a fior- 
lioti of tlie materials of the conglomeratei descended in the if conne to ttje «ea« Tbi! 
fact that some of I be lower nul;i>d rocks are {jortlally l»e1aw the level of tbe tea show a 
lliat there bai beeti a $iib»idence of tbe ^ranttef and this may have been incident to the 
breaking up of the cotitinent. Every new fact that comei to light agrees well witli the 
hvfwtbetii of ** a great Auftralafian continent, an exlensioOf probably, of (be preient 
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man their ndes into fiirrow% «t m period wMi Ike «• and kU 
were in a very difFerent state from what ihej bow are. A me- 
eetsion of falls would account in some B H aaufe far the atep^Khi 
position of the rodis with respect to eadi other« and far tlw apoe» 
shaped hollows on the surfaces of some of ib&m pearihg iaio tti 
vertical grooves on their sides. It appeared to me thiit aiJiiiei| 
atmoepherie erosion and decomposition were totaliy i n n de q a nl e ts 
explain the shapes and nae of the grooves. In manj plnom Ac; 
are ov e rg ro w u with moss and licbens, and many, if not all tm 
deeper ones, are inx>long|ed under ground, and tbmi p to tecl sd 
hjr the soil of the hiU, which must have covered thtin for a een- 
siderable time, since large trees are rooted in if, and die monU 
proves that these are the descendants of a long succeosMm of ps^ 
deoesBors. The aspect of the rocks is not rach aa rapidb dis- 
integrating granite wears, but, on the contraiy, grey, Uu that sf 
an ancient buildhig.* 

I could find no traces of any fissmee oomciding with the diie^ 
lion of the furrows. Yet there can^be little doubt that» to wfaa^ 
ever agency they be referred, they were first opened along Kdsi 
where the cohesion of the granite was comparatively weak. Tbs 
regularity with which the projecting columns of the rock fint 
noticed are traversed at two places across the direction of the 
grooves by depressions, seems to show that the granite has an 
internal arrangement similar to that so frequently observed in this 
rock, which causes it to be shattered or to break down into blocb 
more or less cubical. In one of the lower rocks which the 
Chinese are quarrying they had laid open two parallel vertied 
veins traversing the entire rock^ so as to include a lamina or plate 
of about an inch in thickness. One side of this plate sparkles 
with metallic grains, which I have not yet examined, but which 
appear to be minute iron pyrites. The other side is covered with 



continent of A«ia,** having been broken by local luUiflencei, dettroying its coi* 
tinuity, and producing peninsulas and islands in wide shallow seas where the depres- 
sion was least considerable. Over the greater part of the area of subaideDoe at later 
epochs, there appear to have come into action volcanic elementary totem — wbcie the 
subsidence has been least, generally in zones related to the great axes of elevation of the 
ancient continent ; but where greatest, in independent curvilinear bands radiating from 
centres of most intense force, and only at their extremities, on approaching the maigins 
of the depressed area, converging towards, or assuming directions indicating the ioSn- 
ence of, the ancient lines of elevation or fracture. 

* Whether or not lichens, Sec, protect rocks from decomposition or diaintegiation, it 
is certain that those buildings which are covered with them, exhibit the least tendency 
to yield to atmospheric action. ^See Parliamentary Report on the Materials of Public 
Buildings in England, cited in G wilt's Dictionary of Architecture.) In Pfiiang, whcic 
the granite u very various in its composition and structure, the deeompoeing lodu 
have a comparatively fresh surface. Those that do not yield have vegetable costtinA 
generally blackish, whitish, or grey. 
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a rusty stain, resulting probably from the fissures on that side 
having been exposed to the air, and consequently decomposed. 
Of the exfoliation so common in exposed granite in the Pi'nang 
hilk, I saw no trace on any of the rocks here. 

As we pulled away from this pkce and looked back, even the 
want of light and shade, and the heavy rain that was falling, did 
not prevent our acknowledging that it possessed a character of 
picturesque beauty of a very pleasing and uncommon kind. The 
ibrest-trees in Singapiir do not in general attain sufficient size to 
assume that air of |;randeur which distinguishes those on thePinang 
noountains, and they are so blended with the underwood, which 
arrows up like a thick crop of rank weeds around them, and so 
interwoven by creeping and pendant plants into a dense mass of 
green, that their individuality is lost. At this spot, however, many 
trees rise up in all their natural strength and beauty, and expand 
in mid-air in their full proportions. The number of double or 
married trees (as they are called) conCTegated at this place was 
indeed remarkable; and when we recollect that the Hindus, who, 
in remote ages, occupied a great part of these regions, as is shown 
by their ancient Zaba on the River Johdr, which flows into the 
strait between Puld U'bin and Puld Tukong, either selected the 
neighbourhood of such trees for the sites of temples, or planted 
them where they do not grow naturally, it is again difficult to 
resist a momentary belief that these grey pillared and fluted rocks 
are really the remains of some great temple overborne by many 
centuries of desolation. 

In the strait, which should have been mentioned previously, is 
Giinong Bii, a broad pyramidal hill, which, as we approached the 
E. extremity of Pul6 U'bin, and the wide estuary of the Johdr River, 
on the left of the old Singapur Strait (Salat Tambrok), was seen 
at an apparent distance of 5 or 6 miles. It is termed by seamen 
Little Johdr Hill, but forms one of the most prominent landmarks 
on entering the Strait of Singapur from the China Sea. 



XIX.— On th Site ofAshtaroth. By Captahi Newbold, 
H.E.I.M.S., F.G.S., &c. &c. 

Introduction. — Mezarib, a castle, with a small village, distant 3 
days* journey S. by W. from Damascus, is marked in modern 
maps as the site of Ashtaroth, the capital of Og, king of Bashan 
[Joshua ix. 10]. This opinion seems to have originated with 
Colonel Leake, who, in his preface to Burckhardt*8 ' Travels in 

z 2 
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Syria and the Holy Land* (p. xii.), has clearly shown that tbe 
site of Ashtaroth cannot be far from that of Meis^fb. 

During an excursion in Hauran,* last winter, I passed a night 
in the castle of Mezarib, and was agreeably surprised to hear the 
name of Tcl-el-*Ashtereh [the hill of *Ashtereh|] menUoned bj 
the sheikh in his enumeration of the ruins in the vicinity of 
Mezdrfb. Circumstances not permitting me to visit it at that 
time, I passed on direct to Omm Keis without examining the 
locality ; but, on returning from Palmyra to Damascus, I visited 
Hauran and Leja again, and proceeded to Tel 'Ashtereh, tbroogb 
Sanamein and Nawa ; the particulars of which route are given at 
the end of this paper. The bearings were taken with a prismatic 
compass by Troughton and Simms ; and the principal angles 
corrected by a box-sextant. In June, 1846, I found the variation 
of the compass to be 8' 15' W. My travelling rate, on horse- 
back, was 3^ miles per hour. 

Tel ' Ashtereh is a large mound, partly natural, partly artificial, 
in the midst of a vast plain, at the distance of 2 h. 25 m. ordinary 
travelling [7i miles], nearly S.S.W. from Nawa, between it and 
Mezdrfb, from which latter place it bears W. 34® N., and is 
about 1 h. 35 m. distant [5 miles]. It lies about 1^ h. from 
Adhra'at [vulgo, Dra'^], the ancient Adraa, or Edrei, a little to 
the right of a line drawn from that place to A'bil (Abila); a 
position which nearly coincidos with that assigned by Kusebias 
to Ashtaroth, which, he says, is 6 miles from Adraa, lying be- 
tween it and Abila, and 25 miles from Boslra J 

The circumference of Tel 'Ashtereh is more than half a mile, 
and its height from 50 to 100 feet. Its base is formed of trap- 
rock ; and its upper part is covered with a peculiar dark ash- 
coloured soil, mingled with stones and fragments of ancient p)l- 
tery, such as are invariably found on sites of the most ancient 
places in Syria, and are particularly observable on the mounds 
and barrows so thickly scattered over the plain now occupietl bv 
Turkomans, between Antioch and Aleppo. Near the base of 
this hill, ancient foundations of massive stones, hewn and unhewn, 
can be distinctly traced. 

In the soil of the surrounding plain, numerous fragments of 
stone and pottery show that it is the site of an ancient town, of 

* Capt. Newbold says the Hauran; but this Germanism of Burckhardt should not 
have been left uualtert^d by Col. Leake. We might, with equal propriety^ say f*^ 
Mecca, the Sham, the Heirdt, &c. The continual recurrence ol such foreigniclioimiii 
newspapers h;is familiarized our ears to the Caucasus ; and some writtrs. who ought fn 
know better, write the Taurus, &c. Would they say the Snowdon, the Ben Lomond i 
— F. S. 

t Ashtereh, or 'Ashtarah, is the singular of 'Aslitarolh. — F. S. 

I Iceland, Palest iiia. ji. 598, Col. Leake, in Pref. to Burckhaidfs Syria, p. xii. 
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which this Tel or mound was once probably the Acropolis. Its 
summit presents an irregular surface, now partly occupied by 
stone inclosures, thrown up by the Arabs to form sheep-folds. 
From the base of the mound there gush forth copious and never* 
failing springs of excellent water, which form a small reedy pool 
and marsh, affording an ample supply for very large flocks and 
herds. In July, 1846, there were upwards of 20,000 camels 
and more than 50,000 goats grazing there ; as the fine pastures of 
the surrounding plain attract immense numbers of the 'Anezeh 
Arabs thither during the summer months. Upwards of 1 0,000 
of them then lay encamped round the base of the mound, and 
between it and Nawa. This unfailing supply '^ of the clearest 
water," as Colonel Leake (Pref. p. xii.) justly observes respect- 
ing Mezdrib, " must have made it a place of importance in ancient 
times." The approximate height of the plain of 'Ashtereh above 
the sea, as indicated by the boiling point of water, is about 1300 
feet. 

Mezdrib,* I was informed by the Sheikh, was formerly called 
Rihani,f and was built with materials furnished by two ancient 
towns, Semach and Mangola.| The latter is close to Mezdrib on 
the E. In the wall of the castle at Mezarfb there is a Greek 
inscription, turned topsy-turvy, to the memory of " Quadratiames, 
son of Diogenes, who was beloved by all, and lived seventy 
years." Another fragment relates to a building erected under the 
superintendence of Diogenes and Buosichanus. 

At Sanamein [i.e, the two images] there is a church in ruinsj 
the wails of which contain fragments of the pillars of a Roman 
temple and several inscriptions. § 

* Mezirfb is the plural of inizr&b — a canal, an artificial watercourse. — F.S. It is 
spelt mezeiiib in tbe Jib&n-DunQ& (p. 538), and mecreib in the Man&sik (p. 122). 

t Rf^&nf signifies fragrant, abounding in Rfh&n, . . i. #. ocymum, or marjoram.— 
—F.S. 

X Semaj and Mankolah :j final is commonly pronounced in Syria like eh, and k like 
a bard g. Tbe first of tbese sounds is borrowed by tbe Arabs from tbe Turks, wbo*, like 
tbe Germans, always give a final medial the sound of a iemtit ; or, in other words, 
pronounce a final tonant as a turd, CA is a sound foreign to tbe Semitic languages, 
but common in Turkish, Pers^i, and Hindf. — ^F. S. 

^ Copies of seven of these inscriptions are given in Capt. Newbold's paper; but as 
they have been, with one exception, all published, it is not necessary to insert them 
here. Six of them are Nos. 4554, 4555, a« b, and c, 4556, and 4558, in Ikeckb's 
Corpus Inscript. GrsBC. iii. p. 217-249. The seventh is only a small fragment of an 
inscription on the base of a statue erected by " the community ^' in honour of <* some 
one who had performed his public duties in a religious manner/* 
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Bauiefrom Damateus [Dimeskk] to Tel ^Adkierdk. 



do 
15 



Oeal.Dmat 



S. Iff" W. 



Pint Day, to Sanamcin. ^ 

1 H. W. 

From B&bu-llah Ttbe Gate of God^ to the yillage of El)cailam I 15 
PaMed succeMively the small ana nearly conliguoiu villages) , 

of Jifteh, El Sebeiueh, and £1 Sebein&t (Zebeineh, and > 25 

Zebein&t of Burckhardt), about a mile to thie left ^ I 

A spring and rivulet 
Cross the Nahr-el-berdi * [Papyrus river] ruiming N.E. to the) 

Barrel el Merj [Meadow Lake]. Village of El Sberifiyeh, Y 

a mile to the right ' j 

Gentle ascent over a spur of Autilibanus, running E. by N. to | 

the heights (trap) of Lej&, and about 200 feet high. This I 

ridge separates the Gh(i^h, or valley, of Damascus from the ' 

mum elevated lands of Haurin. The stony tract of Wa*r-el | 

j&miis [buffaloes rough-road] lies immediately to the left. i 
From Damascus to the foot of this ridge, called El mefakhkhar I 

[the elevated], the base of the plain is a stratum of travertino j 

often enclosing fragments, round or angular, of subjacent ' 

limestone and trap. A similar formation prevails in the merj I 

[plain] all round Damascus. I 

The ridge consists of a marine, chalky, and compact limestone : 

invaded and altered by the great trap formation of Ha(ir4n. | 
Summit of the ridges whence the great Mosque of Damascus) • 

bears N. 30" E, The Peak of Jebel El-theriiy& f. at the I 32 

Pass leading from tlie Aleppo road, bears N. 45° £., and]! 

Mount Hermon, W. 8« N. *: | 

Descent to the large village of Elkisweh [Kusweli, in Abu-1- 

feda, Takwim-ul-buldun, p. 253] on tlie left bank of a fine 

rivuU't, El a'waj [the wimling], which runs through gardens 

and groves of poplars and willows in a N. easterly direction 

from the Hasibiyah \ mountains to the } Bahire);u>I merj. 

Crossed by a tine paved bridge, in which there are fragments 

of columns, ike. Soil, a rich brown loam, interspersed with 

round and angular fragments oi basalt and limestone. 
Kisweh,|| a conical peak (truncated cone of trap, 2 miles dis- 
tant) l>ear8 K.26"' S.; Mount Hermon, W. 16" N. 
Short ascent from the Bridge to Kh&n Dhu-1 N(iii,i([ a station on ; 5 / S. 10® E. 

the Great Pilgrim's road. 
Khan Dhd-l-Nun, a station on the high road of the Pilgrims, i , 

It is a large, square, castellated Serdi, flanked by semi- 1 

circular towers of basalt. A rivulet, which forms a marsh ^ 

in front of the gate, runs towards the E. There are remains I 

of a causeway of rough -hewn blocks of basalt. ' 

Bearings from Khan Dhu-1-Nun : — 

Village so called, distant about a mile in the plain, S. 40» E. 

Kelb ilauran [The Dog of Hauran], highest peak "* 
in the ridge E. of Hauiin" . . . . S. 22° E., 



1 8 



40 



♦ Barada, Al»ii-l-fed4, p. 230. 

f Ktnaia, Newbold ; Sahnaya, Burckhardt, p. 43. 

X Haslieya, in Hurckhanlt and Capt. Newbolds paper. — F. S. 

{> Probably it should be Buheire^, the diminutive-of bahrel; — a lake. F. S. 

II Misspelt Kisweh, by Capt. Newbold. It should be pronounced Kiisweb accord 
uvj; to Abu-1-feda (Takwim, 253). ' 

••^1 Danun of Burckhardt, and Capt. Newbold Dhu-1-Nun, pronounced Dhti-n-nun 
is abbreviated into Da-n-niin, and Dunun by the common petiple, who never give it 
proper sound to the latter dhal (dh), and shorten the first syllable, by throwing tcx 
much emphasis on the last. The name of Dh(i-1-N(i«, the patriarch of tlie Sfifis, i 
hald in great veneration by all Moslims. (D'Herbelot, Dhouinoun,) — F. S. 
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Beariugs from Kh&n Dbu-1-N6n — continued. 
Mouut Hennon • * • 9 • t W. 2^" N 
Kisweh Peak • • « • • due £. 
Village 80 named •N.32«>E. 

From Kiiweh the road panes o?er a partially cultivated plain, 
bounded to the £. by a jagged range of trap called Jebel 
mani* [Mount Hinderere], from 200 to 600 feet high ; and 
to the W. by Antilibanua, comprifiog the tteepe oi Mount 
Hermon rising to nearly 900 feet above the level of the sea. 
This great plain, down to Boxra and Salkhad, rests ou an 
enormous sheet of trap, both vesicular and compact ; but the 
first variety is most prevalent, and indicates the absence of 
any great pressure during eruption. The soil pf this plaii^ 
is brown of various shades, generally of a dark coffee-colour, 
and rarely of the deep black of the soil of India. Its sur- 
face is often black with fragments of basalt scattered over it, 
in which the iron has been gradually oxidated by the action 
of the atmosphere, and mingled with disiutegrated silex and 
alumen. This at first forms a dark-greenish brown soil, but 
eventually, by further ozydation, becomes a rusty brown, or 
dark coffee- coloured earth, which, when mixed with lime or 
vegetable matter much decayed, commonly becomes darker 
or nearly black. 

Continuing across the plain, the road passes near the village of 
L&ki, a mile distant on the right,, aud by Kafr Fir'alin 
[Pharaoh's Castle], called Subbej^ Fir'aiin [equivalent to 
Tel Fir*a(in] by Burckhardt (p. 54), a mined tower on a 
long, flat-topped range of trap, a mile aud a half to the right. 
This chain is called Jebel Khiy&rah, and continues some 
miles further to the S. running parallel to the Jebel m&iii'. 

This tract is subsequently encumbered with blocks and bare 
plateaus of basalt, the outgoings of a large dyke, with a sur- 
face deeply scored and corrugated, like mat of recent streams 
of lava, as far as Ghabaghi^ [erroneously] called Ghabarib 
by Burckhardt.* It is a village of about 20 houses, inha- 
bited by Moslims, and has an old khin supported by pillars 
of basalt. The bas-reliefs over the gateway resemble those 
found on ruins of tlie age of the Lower Empire. 

The plain is here in many places rocky ; ana passing Mutbir 
and Did( on the left, we reached Saname'in fthe two idols], 
a village containing 60 houses, inliabited by Muslims. Ira 
entrance is encumbered by great blocks of basalt. 

Mount Hermon here bears • . • N. d3<* SO' W. 
Kelb^aijr&u S. 42o £. 

Second Day to Nawa. 

Over the plain, partially covered with blocks of trap, to the 
village of Inkbil [Otikhal, or Oii^al fl> oontainmg about 60 
houses, inhabited by Moslims, difficult of access from being 
placed in the midst of bare trap-rocks. The skeletons of 
several ancient buildings remain here with fragments of 
columns and entablatures, all in the style of the Lower 
Empire. 

Sanamein bears from hence . • • • N. 4l«30'E. 

The plain is strewed with trap-blocks (in situ^ ; the soil, rust 
coloured, partiallv cultivated with dhurran [sorghum vul- 
gare], as far as the ruins of Omm Turrah (Burckhardt. 
p. 246), covering an area of about a quarter of a mile, and 
consisting of foundations and skeletons of houses with frag- [ 

. ments of pillars and nnall heavy basalt doors, all similar in I 
style to those at Esra*, Bosra, &c. J 
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^ His ear mistook gh for r; a mistake very easily made, — F. S 
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Nawa hcN bean • • • 8. Se^ W, 

Tel On^l or Oiikhal [Bee or Palm-hill], a cooieal hill of | 
trap, with ruins of foundationi andskeletont of houact foimed > 

' ofbaaalt j 

CroM the road from J&tim to Shemtekin.* which lies about) 
3 miles to the left. / 

Bterra [Obte'ira f— Ob(i\ of Burckhardt, p. 339], foiindatioiit| 

and skeletons of houses two stories high,the upper ones being! 

supported bj round arches of ezceUiot matoury, fcagmantsf 

of pillars scattered about, all basalt. * 

Mount Hermon heart • . • • N. 15^ W. 

Kelb^aurin & ^ E. 

The surrounding country is an irregular plain, dotted with 
numerous tels, mounds, and truncated oodos of battlt, cul- 
tivated near the villages with wheat and dhurrah. The 
wheat had been reaped and boused in the latter end of Hay 
and beginning of June. The dhurrah was now (July Sod) 
a foot high. The rest of the plain, with the common billiu (!) 
and camel's thorn [shauku-l-jim&llf afford excellent pasture 
for the flocks and camels of 'Anecen Arabs. 

Across the plain \o Nawa • • • • • 

Mount Hermon bears ' • . . . N. 10« W. 

Over the plain to Sheikh Sa'd, — a saint's tomb on a hill, at a) 
snuill distance, \o the right of which there is an extensive > 
ruin. j 

Over the plain and across a watercourse to Tel 'Ashtereh 



■• M. 
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s. ae^'w. 

S. 14'' W. 
S. 34* W. 



16 U 



[The whole distance, therefore, is 16 hours 14 min., or about 50 miles. In spelling 
the names of the places mentioned iu this paper, Ab{i-l-fed&'s Geography, and Kitib 
Chelebi or H^ji KhaHfoli's Jih^i-num& (Speculum Mundi), together nrith other Asiatic 
works, have been followed, though Capt. Newbold often differs from them in his 
orthography, ashe was evidently misled by Burckhardt, whose ear occasiooally betrayed 
him into error from want of access to books, which would have beeu safe guides; and 
in the earlier part of bis travels in Syria, not suflSciently familiar with Arabic to be 
aware of such mistakes. It is much to be lamented that M. Biaochis * Version of the 
Mendsiku-l*bajj,' published bv the Cicographical Society at Paris (Recueil de Voyagei, 
ii. 81), and M. Jaubert's translation of * Idrfsi * (Paris, 1836), were wi baistily prepared 
for the press as to l>e disfigured by numerous errors. The latter might have been 
materially improved by a collation of the MSS. at Oxford, one of which is perhaps 500 
years old ; and the Menisik is in many places copied from the Jibiii-numi, which is 
always correct when derived from Asiatic authorities, and might have been eaailj con- 
sulted at Paris.] 

[Dr. Scliiitz, Prussian consul at Jerusalem, gave to Capt. Newbold a 
copy of the following inscription in the interior of the mosque erected 
over the tomb of Abraham at Hebron, which he had received from a 
Muslimln. It is remarkable as having been, with the exception of two 
proper names, accurately transcribed by a Musliman, unless he were a 
Cypriote or Candiote, some of whom can read as well as speak Greek; 
and though not older, probably, than the fourth or fifth centurv, if go 



* Keskin in the Menisik u-l-hajj, p. \2'l.—Y, S. 

t Perha|)S these names of plants are used in India ; they do not occur in our dic- 
tionaries, unless sbauku-l-jfmil be syuonymous with shauku-l-ba'ir, t, e., a thistle — 
F. S. 
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old, it thowB tliatflt that early period the ChrtstiaBs believed this to be 
the hunal -place of the patriarch, 

AneABPAAMBWHee onaoy 
AONCOYNIAONTONAHAPHA 

PApHAKAIArAeHMepON* 
kAlVnANKAU3MAIBIO[N]KAI0U 
MAClANKArABAAKAKAlANA 
CTACIAN 

** Holy Abraham, as&iit thy servant 
Nil us, son of Daniel (?) . . . 
and Agathemerus, and Hygia, 
and Omobius (?), and Thorn aaia, 
and Abkx, and Anaatasia/^ 

[The dDtt*d ktteri, thougli Jittiiict in Captain Newliold*i copy, are io pari at ka»t 
wrong X Omobiui and AbUit are doubtful ; the reit ii perieclly clear and correct.] 

The following extract from the Jihdn-numa (pp* 538, 539) will clear 
up some difficulties and throw some additional ligbt on the itinerary of 
Captain Newbold, and that given by Burckbardt (Syria, p. 656) :*- 

" When the pilgrims have assembled in the noble Damascus (Shiim- 
aherif), the Emir Hfijj [commander of the pilgrims], accompanied by a 
great procession, on the 15th of the month of Shawwil, to the Kubbetu- 
l-hi]j [chapel of the pilgrims], proceeds from thence to Kusweh ; they 
then advance in different parties from the 'Akaba|u-l-hajjaj [ascent of 
' the pilgrims], and meet together at Mezeinb. 

"In fact, they go from Kuaweh to Dhu-1 Nun, where fnimety made 
with sour milk [terkhtlneh] ia cooked and distributed to ihem, in conse- 
quence of a charitable hequeat made by Ibnu-1-Hu§na; and at that place 
a toll is levied on the Bluslim pilgrims. Then they go on to Sanamein, 
passing in the way by Khdiii Zeit. Sanamein is a village belonging to 
the Kawwds-dghlu family of Turkomiins; it is well supplied with 
water; and has various kinds of birds, and the well-known animals 
called leeches are caught in its reedy potils and carried for sale to 
Damascus The pilgrims then go on to Tel Fir'aiin, and afterwards to 
Ghabighib, where there is a tower built by Sultkn Selinj. Here the 
pilgrims of the Ifawwas-tighla family, whose tenta (direkler) extend all 
the way between Dh4*l'Nun and SanEimt^iUp are waiting for the rest. 
From Sanamein ihey g« to Mczeirtb, passing in their way the utreain at 
Dileh, where there is a spring, and at Mezelrib they must wait till the 
Emir Hijj comes up.'* 

" Mezeirib, which is in the conntr}- of Hauran, has a apring; Sultan 
Selim built a castle there: and as soon as the pilgrims have arrived, a 
market (bazar) is eatabliahed, and they halt there five or ten days, or 
more. Ketibeh [Kethineh, Burckli.], lying to the S.W. of Mezeirib, 
has many springs and streams^ but it is in the opposite direction. 
Thence, on the lluuran side of the road, they proceed, half a day 'a 
journey dial ant I to Ezra'iir,* where, there are wells with water* From 
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dime thej imM to IftlMc, N.B. of 9alk^ 
waleilcM. Someliinet, Irani fear of lloodi^ Ikfef do not halt at Bin'tt. 
From Mafrd^ they go to Znlpk (Wi^i Zw|a of Qaickhprdt, p. 349X 
where there U running water, with a nunei caada eaHad l^*a|ii-l-aink 
[hlae castle], with aevcral atTCaBia» and data-tnea* It n one d^*i 
jonmey to the N.E."]-tF. S. 



XX. — Vokano of Saddk Idtrnd. — Bwu op eztraist from the 
Log of H.C. ateam-Yeaael ' Victoria,* Lieot. ^W. C. Bakexi, 
Commander. Coflamimicated \ij tho Cooit of Directora of the 
Hon. East India Corapapy. 

Friday, Jugusi 14, 184S. — a.u. : Frpab braeHa and thick dondy 
weather. Daylight : Tbidt doody wcadMr. Paating the Zebayer 
laland at 10b 30m, obsenred /a vepy thnalening opngoronoa totk 
weatwaid ; made all snug; aecored gnna on booid, boota, Ac; 
very vtvid lightning, followed by dia^nct though diataift thnndcr. 
Ofaiaenred imoke iMoing from the aammit of Saddlp Idand, the 
westemmoat central idaod of the Zebayer gionp, in a denae eal* 
phuroua-looking cloud, till the thickneaa of the weather abut- it 
from view, lOh 30m. A very heavy aqoall from the wot- 
north-west, accompanied with thunder and lightning, with very 
heavy rain. Noon : Strong gusts and rising sea ; ahipping heavy 
seas; passed the steamer ' Hindostan;' bearings Northern Zebajer 
Island (Haycock) N.N.E. about four miles, p.m. : The wind sud- 
denly died away; weather clearing up; and again freshened np. 
Strong breeze, with dark cloudy weather ; inceasant rain. ShSm: 
The Quoin Rock bore E.S.E. ; squally unsettled weather. San- 
set : Thick cloudy weather, with heavy rain. 7h 15m : Jibbel Tir 
High Peak E.j^S. 8h : Fresh breeze and cloudy, with heavy rain. 
Much lightning to the northward. Midnight : ditto weather. 

The Zebayer Islands, of which Saddle Island ia one, aie in 
15" 7' N. and 42^ 12' E. They are all of volcanic origin; bat 
there is neither record nor tradition of their having been in acdw 
operation. Jibbel Tfr, in 15" 32' N., 41* 55' E., waa obaemd 
to be smoking when visited by the officers of the 'Benarea,* durinr 
the survey of the Red Sea, but never since. There ia a traditioo 
among: the Arab pilots of its having been on fire since fifty yean 
ago. It bears the name of Jibbel Diikhan (Hill of Smoke) amoi^ 
many of them. It certainly has the appearance of having been in 
active operation at a much later period than the Zebayer lalandt. 

Everything regarding these islands is of great importance to 
the navigation of the Red Sea, as they are right in the tiack of 
vessels proceeding up and down. 
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Abadaohah, 261. 
Ab&i, 296. 

Ab Ala, river, 66, 67, 68, 73, 9i. 
Abbas Abad, village, 87. 
Abel Tasman, the, river, 226. 
Ab Garmayeh, valley, 82. 
Abiil, or Abui, river, 293. 
Abi Boos, river, 50, 91. 

Gargar, 27, 69, 60, 63, 64, 66, 96. 

Garin, stream, 60. 

Lurdagan, stream, 51. 

Ramuz, stream, 66, 67. 

Sbur, salt stream, 61, 69. 

Zard, stream, 66, 67, 68, 78, 91, 94. 

A'bil, or Abila, 332. 

Ab Kazat, salt stream, 71. 

Abkud and Okud, 170, 174. 

Abomey, towu, 154. 

Ab Tursak, stream, 71. 

Abu Khanzirah, 71. 

Abu-1-Abbas, 67. 

Adhra at, 332. 

Adofoodiab, town, 156. 

Adraa, or Edrei, 332. 

Afara, 260. 

Afsbars, the, 8. 

Aghakaneira, 259. 

Ahguay, town, 114, 146. 

Ahir, 259. 

Abwaz, 53, 54, 58, 66; hills of, 88. 

A'idij, city, 95. 

*AuiSalah,26l. 

Aiei'rab, lands of, 67. 

Akbrokh Alaitha, 94. 

Akili, plain, 51, 52, 62, 82. 

Aldis Peak, 215. 

Al Hadhr, ruins of, 63. 

Ali Arus, tribe, 35. 

Bukurd, tribe, 14. 

Alifa, African chief, lOS, 110, 113, 124, 

126. 
Ali Husein, village, 51, 57. 

Khanis, tribe, 14. 

Kethir, tribe, 33, 56, 90. 

Mohammedi, tribe, 13. 

Aluja, 110, 112. 
Amad Bil, cavern, 87. 
Amalah, tribe, 4. 
Amarat, 46. 
Amba's creek, 257. 
Ambong, town and bay,^ 203. 



Ambagh, 260.' 

Amkeidah, 260. 

Amsarab, 261. 

Anafiiah, tribe, 32, 53, 90. 

Andakau, 18. 

Andaku, plain, 51, 62, 83. 

Andalmisk, or Oizful, 96. 

Andanan, stream, 70. 

Antabuls, ruins, 64. 

Api'Api, river, 293. 

Arabistan, province of, 33, 50. 

plains of, 69. 

Arabs of Miyanab, 32. 

Ardeshir, 95. 

Arguin island, 162, 165. 

Arjan, city, 68, 95. 

Amhem bay, people of, 260. 

Aruangoa, river, 139, 140. 

Asianeiwan, 259. 

AsKari-Mukram, ruins, 63, 95. 

Asmari, hill, 74. 

Ashtaroth, 331 •t §eq,^ 

Athabasca, lake, 289, 290, 291 . 

Australia, conjecture respecting an inland 

sea, 200. 
Australian tribes, 239. 
Azer Elam, 315. 

Badaca, 92, 94. 
Badrui, village, 45, 97. 

river, 71. 

Ba-fiug, river, 138. 
Bagan Srye, 315, 316, 823. 
Baghi Malik, plains of, 11, 67, 73. 
Baghsayet, or Bagh-shahi, village, 97. 
Bagh-shahi, river, 71. 
Bahmeh shir, 54, 55, 66. 
Bahrein, village, 56. 
Baidarwand, tribe, 15^ 18. 
Bajows, people, -293. 
Baki-Bakis creek, 236. 
Bakbtyari, tribe of Lurr, % 6, 7, 8. 

table of, 101. 

Bakum, or Balum, 258. 
Balad-rud, river, 56. 
BaKim, country, 255. 
Bambuk, or Bambughu, 1 17. 
Bamehi tribe, 22, 23. 
Bander Ruut, 170, 171, 176. 
Bandi Burzugan hills, 72. 
Dokhtary62. 
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Budi Kainr, M. 

Kir, 18, 53, 53, 58, 59, 65, 91,96. 

— Minn, 60. 

Shahadih, 38. 

Bttigkoluk, 296. 

jfanna Lai, iofeiitig& of Bcnna, 115, 116. 
Buarn, riw, 394. 396. 
BvibOk eoontry, 355, 356. 
BtroiiMtrio aiid tbecimmietric meuore* 
BMott in N. Amorica, 368. 
hf.Tilli«t,3l. 
,48. 

r iif«r, S95. 
^71^314. 
■■ ■ Birliin, 314« 

■ Buojm •tnuD, 395* * 

— I«uohonf htllf, 314* . 
Bari, oonntiy, 355. 
Bftwii. tribe, 38, 90. 
Bajft-wya, tmm, 137, 138. 
Bft7«t, Tillage, 5, 69. 
Bamft^ 49, 86. 

Beameir Brook, 334. 
Behbeban, 91 33, 49. 

^ of, 68, 71, 73. 

Beirwand, tribe^ 5. 
Beltawand, lalt itream of, 53. 

plaiu of, 81. 

Beit-Daraya, 97. 

Ksaya, or Baksaya, 97. 

^Lapet, city, 96. 

Belaat winds, 169. 
Belahit, rirer, 296. 
Bellmont, t)eak, 314. 
Bender, Yillage, 23. 
' Maahur, 39. 

-— Rig, village, 23. 

Beui Hardan, tribe, 55. 

Gharnih, tribe, 171, 175, 180. 

Izar, tribe, 85. 

Lam Arabs, 45-47, 90. 

■ country of the, 2. 

Mahrab, tribe, 171, 180, 184. 

Benna, country. 111, 112, 117. 
Benserta, lakes of, 251. 

Bera, river, 296. 
Beyyat, 45. 

Big Ant-hill Creek, 221. 
Bijnalumbo, tribe, 243. 
Bilge Lagoon, 236. 
Bimbia, country, 255, 257. 
Bimbian, creek, 256. 
Bimbirik, tribe, 242. 
Binduni, tribe, 7. 
Biuom, river, 293. 
Bintulu, river, 296. 
Binyah,hiUs, 127. 
Bisutun, ruins of, 63. 
Bive, district, 140. 
Biyan, Lepa, 314. 
Blanco, cape, 166. 
B<^gashua, cajie, 185. 



Bognb, atnaiB, 79. 
Bdriti, Tilkn, 13, 3d. 
iacKMk,356. 



aw, mini of, 83* 
' Naiir, YiUage^ 817. 
BooeiTar, anoiaDt city, 9%, 
Bond. laU 963. 
BoDii katir, Tillage^ 33. 
Bomi, town, 120. 
Bocacot N.W. ooaat o( 393. 
Boiowi tnbi^ 90. 
Bon, TaUoy of, 7, 81. 
Bottia,3n. 
Bkaaiay^ 110, 113. 
Bnm^ nrer, 393;, 396. 
Boe^ nvcr, 140. 
BoffiOo, lake, 388. 
Bnb«aL Tiilaga, 33. 
Biiki^CliiDa,307,311. 
■ JalotoiBf , 315, 330. 

MenMl^ 316, S10» 833. : 

Moialidam, hill, 317. 

IWigab, 317, 318, ddX 323. 

Bimda, river, 113, 117, 308. 
Bordokin, the, river, 319, 330. 
Bori, 131. 

Btuji Shapor, city, 95. 
Bonijird, town of, 3, 6. 

, plain of, 49, 56. 

Bwamolumba, 257. 

Callam, straits, 313. 
Calvert, river, 227. 
Cameroon's Mountains, 355. 

Creek, 255. 

river, 258. 

Canals of tlie Jerrahi, near Fellaiyah, 40 
Cape Blanco, 166. 

Rachado, 313. 

Cape, the, river, 219. 

Caron, stream, 223. 

Cha'b Arabs, country of the, 3. 

Arabs, 31, 40, 42, 44, 90. 

, table of the tribea of, 37. 

Chaghamish Tappeh, 87. 

Chsihar Dangah, 60. 

Chahar Lang, tribes, 31, 90. 

Chahar MahaU, 6, 49. 

Chahtar, village, 23. 

Cham, village, is the Zeituu of the maps, 

Cham Shalaili, plain, 59. 
Changolar, stream, 70. 
Chehel-Cheshmeh, springs, 50. 
Cbesmeh Ali, valley, 82. 

Atabegan, fort, 74. 

Chilian, 86. 

Chilvir, or Jilivrr, mountaiu, 63. 

Chipaco, town, 140. 

Choaspes, river, 91, 92, 93. 

Christmas Ranges, 215. 

Churchill, river, 288. 
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Clearwater river, 288, 289, 291. 
Cobourg Penintula, natives of, 241, 242. 
Comet, river, 215, 216. 
Cozeii*s Peak, 218. 

Range, 218. 

Condamine, river, 213. 

Cooley, Mr. W. D. ; bis explanations in 

reference to the geography of N'yassi, 

138. 
Coprates, river, 91, 92, 93. 
Croker Island, natives of, 242. 
Ciiama, river, 139. 
Curia Muria Bay, 177. 
Curticuigi, the, 141. 
Cycas Creek, 227. 

Dab-a-dab, mountains, 158. 

Dairo-Kuni, city, 97. 

Dakeyanus, ruins, 64. 

Dalian, mountain, 83. 

Damascus, route from, to Tel-Ashtereh, 

334. 
Daniel, the prophet. 93. 

, tomb of, 57, 61. 

Danish Accra, town, 144» 
Dantumaya, 130. 
Darah, village, 138. 
Darahi Shah, valley, 82. 
Darehzard, peak, 87. 
Dasht- Abbas, plain, 89. 
Dawson, river, 213, 214. 
Dayaks, people, 298. 
Dehats, or small villages, 6. 
Deh Dasht, valley, 72. 

-, mountains, 68. 



Deh Luran, village, 5. 

— , plain, 69. 

Deh Naw, village, 87. 
Dekkan Ilridgc, 95. 
Derkah, 177. 
Devil's Hill, 144. 
Dhafar, plain, 170. 

.district of, 174. 

Dhekrabrait, 181. 

Dhu-l-Nun, 337. 

Diggi-diggi, town, 125- 

Dilam, village, 23. 

Dileh, 337. 

Dilfaii, tribe of, 4, 90. 

Dinarwand, tribe, 5. 

Dinaruni tribes, 7, 13, 15. 

Dindaya, town, 138. 

Dirix, 170, 173. 

Diz Azadkhan, hill fort, 16, 20. 

Dizful, town and river, 2, 26. 30, 31, 49, 

52, 56, 57, 58, 60, 64, 65, 87, 91, 92, 

93, 96, 

, district of, 2. 

Diz Malekan, 51. 
DizShahi, 18, 19. 
Dorak, 8, 42, 08. 
Dorkena, city, 97. 



Doyonyah, town, 130. 

Dra'i, 332. 

Du Dangah, 60. 

Dumpil, river, 293. 

Duncan, Mr. John, his journey to Whyd- 

dah, 143 ; jouniey from Whyddah to 

Adofoodiah, 154. 
Dunvegan, 290, 292. 
Duraki, tribe, 15, 18. 
Dusur, tribe, 299. 
Dusuns, people, 293, 294. 
Duwarij, river, 70, 89. 
Dyambilaya, town, 131, 133, 134. 
Dyerifo, stream, 130. 

East Alligator, rirer, 235. 

Ebonjo, or Ebonjji, country, 255, 257. 

Edmonton, 291. 

Ediei, or Adraa, 332. 

Eidu, 259. 

El Balad, 170. 

, ruins of, 187 el tea. 

El Haffer, 174. 

Elumba a' Mbengge, 257. 

Erskine, mount, 3 1 5. 

Erythrina Creek, 215. 

Esimgepa, 258. 

Eulseus, river, 91, 92, 93, 94. 

Euphrates, or Shat-el-Arab, 2, 91. 

Expedition Range, 215. 

Ezra'at, 338. 

Famorriyah, 110, 112. 
Fangimoduya, town, 124. 
Fe'ili, tril>e of Lurs, 2, 6. 

, table of, 98. 

Felat district, 20. 

Fellahiyah, villages, canals, Ac, 39, 40, 

42, 43, 54, 68, 92. 
Feridun, villages of, 14, 49. 
Ferikiya, town, 130. 
Flying-Fox River, 233. 
Fonsunyar, town, 127. 
Fort Assiniboine, 291, 292. 

Simpson, 290. 

Vermilion, 290. 

Frog Portage, 288. 
Fulahs,or FuUas 100, 119, 122. 
Fula Moduya, 131. 
Futah Jallo, 106. 

Gabu, 117. 

Gaiijjii, country, 255. 

Gara Fode, a chief of Btnna, 115, 124, 

125. 
Garmesir^ the, 12. 
Gazeluri, village, 23. 
Gebel Ishkel, lake, 252. 
Genawah, Tillage, 23. 
Obabah, 261. 
Gbaimi,260. 
Ghat, 259, 260. 
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Island of Arguin, 162. 
GrM, cap, 290. 
Gul, or Onlab, caitl^ 24, 69. 
Gulgir, 11, 73. 
Gubat Ghammer, 171, 177. 
Gnhahdar, Till«C(e^ 23. 
GuDdiulu tribe, 7, 12, 19, 52. 
GuDOogBu, bill, 331. 
Jemi, or Kedah Petk, 315. 

Hadd, river, 69. 

Haffar, 54, 55, 56, 58. 

HaA, 183. 

Haft LaDg, tribes 21, 90. 

Haftraban Kuh, billf, 82. 

HahoCia, river, 152. 

Hai. rirer, 34. 

Halkam, 260. 

Hallagan, plain, 74. 

Hamrin, bilU^ 88. 

Handemeni. tribe, 5. 

Hanuab, or Oniuh, cattle, 96. 

HaMtm-abad, village, 52, 59. 

Hafweel, 180, 182. 

Hattab, 183. 

Hawitab, district and town of, 2, 33; 34, 

35, 36, 66. 
Hedypbon, or Hedypnoi, river, 91, 92, 

Herimanki, tbe, 136. 

Higblandf, the, 315. 

Hindiyao, or Zobreh, liver, 69, 91, 94. 

HipponitDi LacQB, 252. 

Hilar, village, 23. 

Hugh*! Creek, 218. 

Huron Lake, 263. 



Jaiiniki (iarniesir, tribe. 7, 10. 

Sjinlesir, trib^, 7, 11, 15. 

.I.ipal.ik, 40. 

Jtrr.ilii. or Kurdistan, river, tJ, 39. ■ 

6<>. G«, 91, 92, 94. 
Jeum, town, 71, 88. 
Jibbel Dukbaiu 338. 

Tir, peak, 388. 

Ji^ir, moantain, 6t. 

jilivir, mountuD, 68. 

Jilgird, or Chilivir, ■w«.»u«yT«i 80. 

Jimba, 213. 

Jinad, bridge oi; 95. 

Johor, river, 331. 

Jondi Sbapur, 64, 96. 

Jungeri, 82. 

Junjeri, 87. 

Juni, river, 315, 323. 

Kabba, river, 120, 122. 
Kabel^ itream, 130. 
Kadayan, river, 296. 

, tribe, 299, 

Kafn, town, 116. 
Kakaudi, 117. 
Kakbeli, stream, 130. 
Kal*abl Dukhtar, caftle^ 51. 

Riia, 65. 

Ruitam, castle, 5K 32. 

Kalah Ala, mud fort, 231 87. 

Atabegan, fort, 74. 

Bender, village, 57, 58. 

Gaiah, 87. 

Haji Ali, village, 56, 57, 87 

Tul, 11 ; or Tul Teibe, 87. 

— ^ Naiir, village, 87. 

Sheikh, village, 66. 

Kalanta, ruins, 69. 
Kalaka, river, 296. 
Kalat Ala, 67. 73. 
Arabau. 87. 
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Karuu, nvet, 2, 27 ei teq.^ 49, 50, 5l, 
62, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 00, 61, 
62, 63, 65, 91, 92, 93. 94. 

Kaganuja, river, 71. 

Kawizah, 96. 

Kayan, tribe, 299. 

Kbesse, stream, 131. 

Kebir Kuh, mountaina, 69, 72, HS, 89. 

Kedah Malays, 321. 

Peak, 315. 

Ke'inu, mountain, 86. 

Kelb All Khan, Bakbtiyari Chief, 18. 

Kelis^, stream, 126, 127. 

Kerkah, river, 2, 34, 35, 36, 49, 57, 65, 
66,89,91-94. 

Kersan, stream, 50. 

Keshin, bay, 177, 183. 

, town, 183. 

, Sultan of, 180, 181. 

Kesfd, 180, 181, 182. 

Ketibeh, 337. 

Khalf Abad,36, 72. 

Khar Shutur-Zar, 73. 

Kharur, stream, 57. 

Kheir-abad, 33. 

Khor Kobban, 55, 56. 

Musa, stream, 39, 68, 91. 

Ririe, watercourse, 172. 

Tib, marsh, 69. 

Khurram-abad, town of, 3. 

Khuzistaii, its political condition and di- 
visions, 1 «/ $eq, 

, province of, 2, 30. 

Kimanis, river, 293, 296. 

Kina Balu, 294, 296. 

Bana, 294. 

Bintangan, 294. 

Kin-a-rut, river, 293. 

Kiiisang, 117, 120. 

Kirmanshah, town, 3. 

and SbiraZy country between, 

described, 49. 

Kiyunurzi, tribe, 7, 11. 

Klaebang, 308, 309, 310. 

Kobatu, stream, 115. 

Kobban, or Koban, 41, 42. 

Kofiu range of mountains, 117, 125. 

Kolantang, or Collantine, river, 119, 120, 
128. 

Kolle, river and town, 129. 

Komat, 33. 

Komgo, town, 130. 

Konarku, village, 23. 

Kong, mountains, 155, 156. 

Kongitun, or Badrai, river, 71. 

Cb^n, plain, 71. 

Au, 88. 

Koock-Kban Kend, stream, 67. 

Kor Kanun, canal, 50. 

Koniah, 66. 

Kowang, river, 293. 

Kuddief&t, 181. 



Kuh Fedelak, 62. 

Kuhgeld, tribe of Lurs, 2, 21, 24, 25. 

Kuh-Geluyeh, tribet, 90. 

Girwah, 83. 

Keinu, 51. 

Odein, 83. 

Sen, 83. 

Kuhi Fedelak gorge, 52. 

Range, 86. 

Kukuna, town, 1 16, 117. 
Kulungi, town, 130. 
Kumat, village, 57. 
Kumi, river and rock, 137. 
Kunak, village, 87. 
Kunkure, river, 120. 
Kuran, or Karun, river, 2. 
Kurd, tribe, 5. 
Kurdistan, river, 66, 68. 
Kuru, hill, 130. 
Kusweh, 337. 
Kut Abdu Uah, 54. 
Kutu tribe, 35. 

Labu Buting, 323. 
Lac Puant, 290. 
Lagoons, valley of, 220. 
Lailetein, village, 23. 
Lake Athabasca, 289. 

Huron, 263, 277. 

Ontario, 263. 

la Pluie, 264, 278. 

Simcoe, 263. 

Superior, 277, 278. 

Winnipeg, 288. 

Lalar Kotek, mountain, 86, 88. 

Lali hills, 18. 

Lama, river, 293. 

Landu, river, 295. 

Lang, mount, 221. 

Lansdowne, 814. 

Lavari district, 73. 

Laya, town, 121, 122. 

Layard, Mr. A. H., his description of 

Kbuzistan, 1 ei uq. 
Lebrani, plain, 71. 
Lehrowi, 42. 

, district, 23. 

, tribe, 24. 

Lesser Slave Lake, 290, 291. 
Liang-Liangan, islet, 293w 
Limba, country, 110. 
Limbetown, 257. 
Limmen Bight, river, 229. 
Linga, stream, 295. 
Locusts, 255. 
Loli, 51. 

, plain, 82. 

Lolo, river, 131. 

Lort, tribe, 5. 

Lotophagians, country of the, 220. 

Luapola, river, 141, 142. 

Lucenda, town, 139. 
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Liien% or Rumo, iIm*, 141i 
Luflgi, river, 143* 
liUnlitfUH ftreaEa, 6%* 
Lufi Buzurr, iliitricl^ €. 
-^* Kiichikf or Korebtk, diilricty a» S> 6. 
J^rutAii^ mountaiuLij l^ Oft, 
, tfiMd men of, 6. 
Loitytbfl^ 1, 1. 

liMVtlior, the, rim, 138. 
Ifaekeniit Rim, S16, S17, S90. 

Mac 01)141?]* TDOiail, 319. 

Madbkur, Sheikh of tht BnurJjm, 46. 

Maf, or Mafy, rivar, 131. 



J 107. 

Mdjff, mnuuttiBij 154. 
MahibuAEi^ kitd, 53. 97, 69. 
M&kiya«'aii(i, tribe, 10, 11. 

Mai A^H v«Ilef, 11. 

— - ifillftg*, 67. 

Molafrtym 107< 

Mai Ahmed ii, ilie, 30. 

Mai Amir, 7»19,74. 

. ■ ■- - — rairii Hi, 73 e/ tug., 94. 

MaJp, Mtt^&m, 130. 

Mali-Vimn, mini, 01. 

Malludu, or Mallula Bay, 294. 

Mambulgit, caste, 241. 

Bfamocuui, tril«i, 2, 25, 20. 

Mamu, iivcT, 137. 

Mangalooto, rir«r, 293. 

Manga la, 333. 

Manjauik, ruins, S7, 94. 

Manjar-qjalU, i^itr, S4 . 

-waii, caile, 241 

Kamvi LAk<?f 143. 

Maitgiaubtriki people, 242. 

Mariyan, 95. 

Marlow, the, rirer, 226. 

Marraka, village, 138. 

Mascat, 177. 

Mawiiaii (Motfiai Abad), 88. 

Maskkpit^ 33. 

Maihtnga, towii; 139. 

MaJijid, H7. 

Manydi Sulelmajt, ruin* of, 81. 

MaiTukaii, 03. 

Mata, ot Mahta, 254. 

Mara, plain uf, 252. 

Matu, rirer. 296. 

Man'retla^ rii'pr, 108. 

MazAvatiiba^ 143, 

— town, 139. 

MatehtienaiT, the, BL 
M'bonjun, country, 255. 
Mehaki, tribe, 5. 
Mei Dawud, valley, 11, 21, 67. 

- Talley and Intumen piff, 73. 
M eima, or Tib, river, 69. 



MeUkwi, town tnd rim, 106^ llO^ 1 

113^113,119,133. 
MeU-MoM, km. Hi, lit. 
Memiifandf tnbe, %%U 

JremlMyti^ o? D*t, 20, 

Jfiugabong, rifer, 213, 

Mengotal, rif^er, 293. 

Hai, riTet, 'IM. 

MerkiHkl, 349. 

Me«bab, min*, 70, 

Medmh, 178, 179. ISO. 

Meihj Purrage, %m, 293- 

M«*arib,33l, 333. 

Milanau, tribe, 200. 

Kitsa Kotna, 34. 

Hitebell, river, 222^ 

Miyafi UlmTi, or Dh, of Mcndiam, 61 

Maeanda territory, liO, 

Maguwi, trtbe, 3, 12. 

BLitmnimed Meti, 30. 

Mohammed T^ki, Baklalonn ckieC 

47. 
Mohammerah, 54, 55, 56, 68. 
Motm Achu^to, 130. 
Moiji, 115, 

Molalli^, coxintry, 355. 
Molangga, 357. 
Molarigi^a, country, 255. 
Mombein, tribe, 10, 11. 
Mooar, hi lit, 83. 
MclniEenu, plam* 73. 
Monobar, tribe, 243. 
Montjejalk^ 237. 
MoQDllght Creek. 236. 
Momtab^S lEream, 395. 
Morbat Bay, 170. 

Town, 170, 176. 

Peak, 170. 

Morettibala, UiUi of, 141. 
Morreejah, 115. 
Moweiis^ rirer. 01. 
Mountain Portage, 284. 
Mount £nk ine, 315. 

^ Nichobon, 215. 
Mountnorrif Bay, 236. 
Mount Olivia, 315. 

Ophir, 311. 

Victoria, 310. 

Moviza, country of llie, 140. 
Miichingup^ chaiti of billi, 140. 
Muda Bauim, rajnh, 297 : his ffeiMal< 

304. 
Muka, river, 296. 
Mundaaba Kung, 257. 
Mungasht, mountain range, 73. 
Munggo^ country, 255. 

towM, 256, 357. 

creek, 256. 

Mungo, river, 120. 
Muova, the, 142. 
Murtdefel, vaUey, 74. 
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Murusura, river, 141. 
Munit, tribe, 399. 
Muanicuma, people, 143. 
Mutumhnca, natioiiy 149. 

Nahr Buii, branch of the Jenrahi, 39. 68. 

Nahri-Maikuran, 37. 

NaphtbaFtpringt at Ram Uomui, 49. 

Namu, riTer, 333. 

Nawa, 333. 

Nebau tribe from Ncjd, 83. 

Neuy tribe, 35. 

Nelaou River, 391. 

New Zambeti, river, 140, 142, 143. 

Nhanja, or Sbiri, the, 143, 143. 

NicholMn, the, river, 331, 335. 

Niyabor, river, 396. 

'Njo, 357. 

Nooda, country, 334. 

NVaari, kke, 140, 141, 142. 

Nyeniiya, 130. 

Nywall Lagoon, 337. 

Oiga, river, 396. 
Oitbf, tribe, 343. 
Okud, 174. 
Olivia, moout, 315. 
Omm Kdi, 333. 
Ontaiio, lake, 263. 
Oroatii, river, 91, 94. 

Paioted-etoDe portage^ 388. 

Pai Pul, 65, 66. 

Pai-rah, tculptur«d cave at, 61, 88. 

Palm-tree Creek, 214. 

Palo, riv^r, 396. 

PandaMan, 394. 

Ptog-a-lat, river, 393. 

Pang-ow-au, river, 393. 

PaDJ Sitfio, tribe, 6. 

Pkpar, river, 393. 

Park, bit murder, 157. 

Parir Rit, 324, 335. 

Pteitigria, 91, 93, 93. 

Patak, plain, 70, 89, 94. 

Paxe, nvtr, 315. 

Peace River, 390, 393. 

Peak Range, 317. 

Pearl, bill, 319. 

Pelobahan, river, 396. 

Pentland hilla, 314. 

Permatuig Bi^ 318. 

P«»r, 319, 330. 

Pan, 315. 

Penian Gulf, 177. 
Penang, 314. 

Piab-kuh, divifion of a tribe, 3, 4. 
Portage de la Lodie, 388, 389. 
Pdrtendic, 167. 

Port EMington, 239, 340, 344. 
Porto Sagoora, 149. 
Pontianak, 294. 
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Popoe, town, 1 45, 146. 
Prmgate, 310, 311. 
Prye, river, 333. 
Puli Atabegi, fort, 74. 

Nigin, 83, 84, 86. 88. 

PuloKindi,314. 

K'tam, 335. 

Laboan, 393, 394. 

Rimaii, 314. 

Sij*hat,325. 

TiM,393. 

Tukong Beaar, 335. 

U bin, 335. 

Puihti-Kuh, divifion of a tribe, 3, 4. 

Putatan, river, 393. 

Putusan, 395. 

Pui, 317. 

Pyah Trubong, 315. 

Qualla, river, 393. 
Quilimani, town, 138. 

RafiQes' Bay, 336. 

Ram Hormuf, 3, 13, 14, 66, 68, 73, 74, 

95. 
Ras Aghrib, 178. 

Deriah, 169, 177. 

el-Ahmar, 171. 

Fartak, 177, 180. 

Hattab, 178. 

laolette, 186. 

Seger, 171, 176. 

Sharwein, 177, 178. 

Siagrofl, 177. 

Rawandus, hills of, 88. 
Rawaab, ruini, 64. 
Red Kangaroo River, 338. 
Rejaog, river, 396. 
Restalrig, mount, 314, 315. 
Riam, 395. 
Rihani, 333. 
RioNunes, 117. 

Pongoi, 130. 

River Cadotte, 390. 
Rivi^ de la Loohe, 393. 

qui Barre, 390. 

Robat, 174. 

Robinjou, the, river, 327. 

Robinson*! Creek, 314. 

Rocks of Pulo U'bin, 335. 

Romby, 358. 

Roper, the, river, 335, 330, 331. 

Rubein ibn Ya Kub, 54, 55, 58, 63. 

Rumbowi, mountains, 313. 

Rustam-Kowadh, city, 95« 

Ruy, river, 140. 

Sablah, 55, 68. 

Sadat, tribe, 35. 

Saddle Island, volcano of, 338. 

Sadir, tribe, 35. 

Sadong, river, 394, 395. 

2a 
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iir»BX. 



r,I«L 

86. 
toftikft,C8f. 



v,hinaiiilrif«,313. 




J«ra,31€^3l8,3It. 

— 8iiMt,]fakyi«i;«ii. 

- , 117. 
.914. 



Samwaky rifw, tMft, 197, 199, 99S. 

flMUlolMWWL OM^ ftWWf 988. 

flilte 14 Ut doouniooi, l». 

8tn1wm,1l9. 

SarainMh Portage, 391. 

flkjuya, toim, 139. 

9mjymd llabamiMd AkU, 171. 

Sooan, pomoutory, 354. 

Seiff, Tuinad fort, 88. 

Seimmarab, 49, 90. 

Sekomanti, yillage, 86. 

Seleucia, city, 94. 

Semach, 333. 

Setmeja, town, 135. 

Separation Creek, 331. 

8er Daebt, district, 86. 

Serhuni, 87. 

8eribBi» rirer, 396. 

Serikai, river, 396. 

Seven Emu River, 337. 

Sbahan, tribe, 5. 

Sbahabad, 64, 86, 96. 

Sbaharicb, ruini, 69. 

Sbabi Dis, hill fort, 87. 

8hakar Ab, plain of, 73. 

Shalgeji, Tillage, 86. 

Shapur, or Sbawur, river, 96, 57, 9*2. 93, 

94. 
8faat-el-*Arab, oi £upiiratei, 3, 35, 53, 55, 

66. 
Sbat el Dii, or DiEful, river, 61, 87. 
Shawali, tribe, 33. 
Sbawur, or Shapur, river, 56. 
Sbejkh Thamir, chief of the Chab- Arab?, 

36, 38, 39, 43. 
Sheikh of Wadi, 180. 
Sheriikt, tribe, 3R. 
Shilla, deile, 83. 
Sbimbar, 18, 83, 86. 
Shirin, ftraam, 69. 




SilaiB^tt. 
8iMooe,lalBi^l8t. 
" lOwk^tU. 

iPd«,39l. 
i€i;99. 
,397. 
8Midi*iCraik,m 

Sobuii, tribe, 13^ 1«. 
Soloee, city, 94. 
' ,359. 
j94. 
I Alligatar Rivw. 1 
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Stennlm Gmk, 3M. 
St. Jului*a, hiU, 311. 
St. Paolt, hill, SIX 
Suwar, Kiilptuxci, 96. 
SuweVb, 36. 
S&k, 183. 

Snlaman, river, 393, 
Sulima, 113. 
Sumbn7ah,ll3,ll7. 
Songai Bans, •tream, 333. 

Ja^^ ttraun, 393L 

— ^— — Kalim, ttmxn, 333. 

Imba If arijam, i 

Suror Sbnwer Ab, 83. 
Sum, 61, 91, 92,93,95. 
Susan, 7, 80, 91, 93; mina of, 81. 
Sunn-Sabrab, valley, 51. 

Surkh Ab^63. 

Suiiana, ancient geography of, 90 «f i 
Snttor. the, river, 319. 

Tabakhiiri, river, 117. 

Table of the tribes of Chsa>-Ar»|]a, 3: 

TaUk, stream, 51. 

Talkab, salt stream, 71. 

'J al Khayyat, lofty peak, 81, 87 

Talla, 117, 130; clift of, 130. 

Tal Yezid, ruins, 70. 

Tamaniya, town, 130. 

Tambakka, country, 110. 

Tamiso, mountains of, 137. 

Tampasuk, river, 393. 

Tanah Memh Kichi, 335. 

Tang-Bottamid, 51. 

Chevil, valley, 73. 

Taiigi Botan, 84. 

Solak, 95. 

Tanjong Balliet, 293^ 
Datii, 391. 
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Taojong Kacton, 393. 

Kdiat, 393. 

Kliog, 308. 

Taug SoUk, Talley, 72. 

Tangte Solak, 87. 

Tangtaki, Falley, 73. 

Taneit, 360. 

Ta»in,]l7, 118. 

Taran, ri^er, 396. 

Taiilah,ll,73. 

Tauwah DoYerab, mountain, 81. 

Teff, 181. 

Teikarat, 260. 

Teiwat, 259. 

Tel* Ashtereh, 332. 

Tel Fii'aiJii, 337. 

Teliko, river and town, I*T7. 

Temne, country, 111. 

Temn^l22. 

Tirjuwah, tribe, 33. 

Tete, town, 139, 143. 

Tettuka, 108. 

Thagah, 170, 171 ; carcm bear, 17X 

Thomion, Mr. W. C, Us journey to 

Timbo^ 106 9t mq. 
Tile, city, 96u 
— 9 mer, 69, 70, 89. 
Tigris, river, 88. 
Timbo, town, 138. 
Toronto, 277-281, 289. 
Tow-a^ran, river, 293. 
Tribet who acknowledged tbt aothority 

of Mohammed Taki, their muiMrioal 

•trength, 9. 
TuggecUrro, 114. 
Tuk, village, 87. 
Tul, 49 ; plaint otj 73. 
Tulloh Kumbar, bay, 314. 
Tul Teibi, or Kalah Tal, 67. 
'i'umer*8 Creek, 326b 
Torki Dis, hills, 81, 82. 
Tutong, river, 396. 
Tuwah Doverah, 87. 
Tuwaughakau, 261. 
Tiiwaukanei, 261. 

Uemba, people, 14X 
Ulakis, the, 20. 
Unde, kiQg^om, 140. 
Undup, riTer, 295, 396. 



Uxeieie, river, 140. 

VanAlpben,the,226. 
Van Diemen, river, 223. 
Vervain Plains, 214. 
Villages near Fellahijah, 40. 
Volta, river, 149. 

Wadi,7l, 181. 

Wadi Masilab, 179. 

Wallia, town, 125. 

Wallnjah, town, 116. 

Wankako, river, 138. 

Wais, vilUge, 36, 53, 58, 65. 

Wasit, 34. 

Wasulu, 119. 

Wellesley Province, 307 «r Me., 315. 

Whyddah, town, 147, 148, 154, 161. 

Wickham, the, river, 239. 

Winnebah, town, 144. 

Winnipeg, lake, 388, 391. 

Wonki-faoge, hill, 130. 

Va-gubft-fuga, town, 131. 
Ydthonoji, 130. 
Yaneya, town, 133. 
Vangfui, 117. 
Yappar, river, 334. 
Ye-munde^ watering-place^ 131. 

Zabbah, tribe, 33. 
Zagros, mountains, 1. 
Zalaki, tribe, 8. 
Zambni, river, 140, 141. 
Zamia Creek, 314. 
Zangenah, tribe, 11. 
Zardah-Kiih, mountains, 60, 86. 
Zazka,338. 
Zanuwah, 359. 
Zawiyah, village, 87. 
Zebayer Island, 338. 
Zeitun, district, 23. 

, plain of, 69, 71. 

, hills, 71. 

Zendarud, river, 50. 

Zerbatiyeh, village, 88. 

Zibeh, village, 87. 

Ziveh Ab, stream, 83. 

Ziv-Rud, 51. 

Zohreb, river, 33, 34, 49, 69, 91. 
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